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The sales of Cashmere Bouquet, last year, exceeded in 
amount the,importations-: of: all: Toilet: Soaps from -England,. 
France, Germany, Italy, and all other countries combined, 
as shown by the U. S. Treasury Reports for 1886. 
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DUPLICATE | 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS 


which brides frequently receive, we buy outright or ex- 

change for more serviceable articles. Bargains without 

~ oo oe Berga in this way we sell at h: the cost to 
ure. h 


mani 


Our stock includes not only everything in Solid Silver- 
from Set to a Ni Kin Ring, but also DIA- 


ware a Tea a) 
‘MONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, BRONZES, and OLD 


ENGLISH ANTIQUE SILVER, APOSTLE SPOONS 400 
years old. 


We invite careful inspection, and will send goods for 
examination ali over the United States and Canada. 


~OLD COLD. 


/n every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry 
and plate accumulate, becoming ‘‘food’’ for burglars 
or petty thieves. 

If the readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will get out their 
oid gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by mail or 
express to me, we will send them by return maila certified 
check for fuil value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it ts a delicious article, 
ey } and is highly recommended by 
Nae | ij tourists. 

a A! Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocod. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

i] strengthening, easily digested, and 
i admirably adapted for invalids as 
} |i Well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 
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CONTENTS 










GORGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NOR- 
a . «Frontispiece 


WAGNER AND SCENIC ART, * WiLtiAM F. APTHORP  , «S55 
With illustrations from the original designs for the 
setting of the Bayreuth stage, secured for the pub- 
lishers by the Freiherr von Wollzogen. 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE—Chapters XXXIII- 
XXXV (Conclusion) . ° ‘ . : : . HAROLD FREDERIC , 
THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE ATHLETE. - : - . D. A. SARGENT, M.D. 
(Dr. Sargent’s second article on Physical Training) 
With illustrations of athletes in motion, from instan- 
taneous photographs made expressly for the purpose, 
and from charts furnished by the author. 
TO RHODOCLEIA, ON HER MELANCHOLY 
SINGING . . . . . . . . ANDREW LANG. 


TIRAR Y SOULT ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘é ri 3 . ReseccA HARDING DAVIS 


IN GRAND KABYLIA . - . . Henry M. FIELD 
Illustrated from photographs furnished by the sili 
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A CONFESSION ‘ P = re ° . . HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT 


A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE . : . : - OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD 
With a full-page illustration and map. 


IN HER GARDEN . ‘ F s % . SUSAN COOLIDGE 


THE VIKING SHIP : ‘ Joun S. WHITE 
Illustrated with drawings from satenmeuigien ‘i ‘im 
the descriptive drawings of N. Nicolaysen. 


THE HAUNTS OF THE HALCYON . . . CHARLES HENRY LUDERS 
SONG . " > . . ° . . . ELLEN BuRROUGHS ,. : 


WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE WORKING- : 
CLASSES? . ‘ : ° ‘ P P . Francis A. WALKER 


AN OLD LESSON FROM THE FIELDS . . A, LAMPMAN . ‘ it 
A COMPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING . . MARGARET CROSBY , ‘ | 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HowMes, author of ‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’’ etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Dr. Holmes’s account of his hundred memorable days in 
England last year is full of interest, not only for the graceful 
and impressive incidents it recalls, but for its abundant felici- 
ties of thought and expression. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


A book of Short Stories. By OcTavE THANET. 1 vol. 
16mo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS: The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay—The Bishop’s Vaga- 
bond—Mrs. Finlay’s Elizabethan Chair—A Communist’s Wife 
—Schopenhauer on Lake Pepin—Father Quinnailon’s Convert 
—‘* Ma’ Bowlin’”—Half a Curse—Whitsun Harp, Regulator. 


Freshness of subject, vigor and grace of narration, and 
simplicity and charm of style, render this book peculiarly 
attractive. Itisa proof of the London Spectator’s generous 
remark that Americans write the best short stories. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable, and 
devout Sermons by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, 
recently pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston, and author of ‘‘ Ancient Cities,’’ 1 vol. 
16mo, $1.25. 


EVANGELINE. 


A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
Decorated with Leaves from the Acadian Forests. 
In an oblong volume, full gilt, $2.50. 


The peculiar attraction of this Holiday book is that the 
leaves of the Acadian forests, in all their variety of shape and 
color, are reproduced to decorate the volume and lend a fresh 
local interest to the poem. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
THE HOLY WAR. 
By JoHN BuUNYAN. Edited by the Rev. Joun Brown, 
author of the ‘‘ Life of Bunyan.’’ 2vols. 12mo, 
$1.50 each. 


Itis a piece of rare good fortune that the author of the best 
Life of Bunyan should bring his exceptional qualifications to 
the work of editing these religious classics. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
New Fireside Edition. In 6 vols. 16mo, $10.00; 
half calf, $20.00. (Sold only in sets.) 
This puts in compact form De Quincey’s remarkable bio- 
; graphical, historical, political, economical, religious, critical, 
anid social essays. 
“WIT, WISDOM, AND BEAUTIES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
‘Selected by C.S. WARD. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


These selections have been made with excellent judgment 
and taste, and contain complete passages embracing many of 
the .wise, ~pungent, beautiful thoughts which abound in 

: Shakespeare. 


*,*-For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receiptof price by the publishers, 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 











Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH DURING OCTOBER : 


South-County Neighbors: Character Sketches of the Nar- 
ragansett Country Fifty Years Ago. By EsTHER BERNON 
CARPENTER. 16mo, $1.00. 

Garden Secrets. By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. With a 
Sketch of His Life by LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

For a Song’s Sake, and Other Stories. By PHILIP BOURKE 
MARSTON, author of ‘‘ Wind-Voices,” ‘ All in All,” “Garden 
Secrets,” etc. With Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.75. 

Juvenilia: Being a Second Series of Essays on Sundry 
Aisthetical Questions. By VERNON LEE, author of ‘ Eu~ 
phorion,” “Baldwin,” etc. Small crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
ConTENTS: Juvenilia—The Lake of Charlemain—Botticelli 

at the Villa Lemmi—Rococo—Boita and Cimarosa—Apollo the 

Fiddler—The Immortality of the Maestro Galuppi—-Perigot— 

Lombard Color Studies—Don Juan con Stenterello—Signor 

Curiazio—Christkindchen—Epilogue. 

Songs of the Mexican Seas: The Sea of Fire and the 
Rhyme of the Great River. By JOAQUIN MILLER, author of 
«Songs of the Sierras,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
author of ‘‘ Richard Feverel,” ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” etc. 
lvol. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Boston School Kitchen Text-Book. Lessons in Cooking 
for the use of Classes in Public and Industrial Schools. By 
Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN, author of ‘‘The Boston Cook-Book,” 
** Carving and Serving,” etc. 1vol. 12mo, $1.00. 

Madame de Staél. By BELLA Durry. (Famous Women 
Series.) 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A Short History of the City of Philadelphia. From the 
Foundation to the Present Time. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JUST READY. 
Judge Tourgee’s New Story. 
BUTTON’S INN. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE, author of ‘“‘ A Fool’s Errand,” ‘ Hot 
Plowshares,”’ ete. One handsome 12mo volume, bound in 
cloth, 428 pages. $1.25. 


Judge Tourgee’s new story is located in the region of Chau- 
tauqua Hills and Lake Erie Shore, at the time just before the 
stage-coach gave way to the locomotive—1815 to 1830. In the 
volume only the name and situation of the original Button’s 
Inn have been retained. He says: “ The life of this region, in 
which the story is located, during the later years of the Inn, 
was precisely that from which Mormonism sprang. Two of 
its early leaders—one an Apostle—went from this county. 
Without regard to what Mormonism now is, I have endeav- 
ored to depict it as it was then regarded, both by those who 
came in contact with it and the ‘Saints’ themselves.” 


The New History of Sanford and 
Merton. 


Being a True Account of the Adventures of ‘‘ Masters Tommy 
and Harry,” with their Beloved Tutor, «Mr. Barlow.” By 
F. C. BURNAND, author of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” etc. With 75 
Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


RECENT NEW BOOKS. 


A Lab’s Love. By Arlo Bates. $1.00. 

OURSELVES AND OvuR NEIGHBORS. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. $1.00. 

A WEEK Away From Time. Third edition. $1.25. 

CRACKER JOE. ‘‘No Name Novel.” y 

BETWEEN WHILES. By HELEN JACKSON (H. H.). $1. — 

LIFE OF Mrs. SIDDONS. Famous Women Series. $1.00 

DANTE, His LIFE AND WoRKS. By May Alden Ward, $1.25. 


sale by all booksellers. Mailed by the publishers, post- 
oan: on receipt of the price. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 
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“* They are the historical beginning of all imaginative prose literature in America, and t# is impossible 
to understand tts development without having read them.”—THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








READY ABOUT NOVEMBER 10. 


Edition Limited to 500 Sets. Each Set Numbered. 
Descriptive Circular mailed on application. 


“OUR FIRST NOVELIST, 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
MEMOIR. 
WIELAND; or, The Transformation. 
** 2. ARTHUR MERVYN; or, Memoirs of the Year 17938. Vol. 1. 
“ ¢, - 0 ” “ “ 1703: “ &@, 
* 4. EDGAR HUNTLY;; or, Memoirs of a Sleep-walker. 
*“ 5. JANE TALBOT. 
(ORMOND; or, The Secret Witness. 
"(CLARA HOWARD; or, The Enthusiasm of Love. 


Vol. | 


The edition will be strictly limited to 500 sets. Printed on best all-linen paper, made especially for 
this work, and water-marked with the author’s initials, C. B. B. Complete in 6 vols., octavo, tastefully 
bound in half vellum, with cloth sides, $18.00. 

Sold only in complete sets, each order registered, and corresponding number of set furnished. 





SOME OPINIONS. 


‘The appearance of these novels constitutes an epoch in the ornamental literature of America. They are the first decidedly 
successful attempts in the walk of romantic fiction.”—WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


“Their intrinsic merit is so great, and their historic place in our literature is so interesting, that it would be a very 
creditable, and perhaps even a distinguished, thing for an American publisher to reproduce them.”—MosEs Corr TYLER, 
Professor of Literature, Cornell University. 


‘Brown, in his depth of insight into the morbid phenomena of the human mind, really anticipated Hawthorne.”—EpwIN 
PERCY WHIPPLE. 


‘‘ As a novelist he ranks very high ; he is the precursor of Hawthorne, and hitherto his only American rival.”—Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th edition. 


“T certainly think that a new edition of Brockden Brown's novels is desirable. . . . They were an original American 
product, at a time when our literature was just beginning to emerge from provincial servitude, and from the theological and 
political eras.”—CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, Professor of Literature, Dartmouth College. 


“His talent for stirring the expectation of the reader, and keeping his anxiety alive from first to last, can scarcely be 
paralleled in the history of fiction.” —Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 





DAVID McKAY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1887-88. 


Selected from their Complete Catalogue, Now Ready. Sent free on application. 





Abbeys and Churches of England and 


Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. Illustrated 





“Wales. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Bdited 
by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Sc.Doc., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in University College, London. 
$5.00. 


The Modern School of Art. Edited by W- 
FRED MEYNELL. With 8 full-page plates and etch- 
ings, and over 125 illustrations, cloth, $6.00. 





Pen Portraits of Literary Women. By 
HELEN GRAY CONE and JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
2 vols., 12mo, gilt top. Per set, $3.00. 





The Magazine of Art. Bound volume for 1887, 
with 12 exquisite etchings, photogravures, etc., and 
several hundred choice engravings. Cloth gilt, 
$5.00; full morocco extra, $10.00. 





The Quiver. Bound volume for 1887, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations. Extra cloth, over 760 pages, 
$2 25. 


In Reaims of Gold. By James B. KENyon. 
1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





New Story of Adventure, uniform with “King Solomon's 
Mines,” ete. 


Dead Man’s Rock, A Romance. By “Q.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 352 pages, 75 cents ; paper, 25c. 
This work is by a new writer, who is content to be 
known for the present as ‘‘Q.” To any one who 
can enjoy an adventure story of breathless interest, 
written in vivid, stirring, picturesque style, thorough 
enjoyment is in store. A perusal will, it is thought, 
leave the reader with the conviction that it fully 
equalsits charming predecessors, ‘“Treasure Island,” 
‘*King Solomon’s Mines,’”’ etc. 





Elementary Flower Painting. With 8 col- 
ored plates and wood engravings. Crown 4to, 
cloth, $2.50. 








by Herr Edward Griitzner. Photogravure illustra- 
tions. The text on Whatman’s hand-made paper, 
tastefully printed in red and black. Edition limited. 
Price, per copy, $25.00. 


Martin Luther. The Man and His Work. By 
PETER BAYNE, LL.D. 1040 pages. Extra cloth, 
2vols. Per set, $5.00. 





English Writers. An attempt towards a History 
of English Literature. By HENRY Morey, LL D., 
Professor of English Literature at University College, 
London. Vol. II. Extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Other volumes to follow. 





Cassell’s Family Magazine. Bound vol. for 
1887, nearly 300 illustrations, Complete stories, etc. 
Extra cloth, $2.25. 





Popular Edition of 


The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, K.G. By Epw1n HoppER. In one 
volume. With 8 original illustrations executed for 
this edition. 800 pages. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

Four large editions of the Library Issue, in three 
volumes, of this biography were rapidly called for, 
and the publication of a PoPULAR EDITION at the 
present time cannot fail to be attended by a very 
widespread demand for a work which has been pro- 
nounced ‘‘unquestionably the standard life of one 
of the great men of our era.” 





New and Enlarged Edition. 


Color. A Scientific and Technical Manual treating 
of the Optical Principles, Artistic Laws, and Techni- 
cal Details governing the Use of Colors in Various 
Arts. By Prof. A. H. CourcH. 288 pages, crown 
8vo, with 6 colored plates, cloth, $1.50, 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


- 789 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—Continued. 








THE BYRNES-HAWTHORNE SERIES. 
Now Ready. 


An American Penman. From the Diary of 
Inspector Byrnes. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Paper, 50 cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 


A Tragic M. ystery. From the Diary of Inspector 
Byrnes. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Paper, 50 
cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 


The Great Bank Robbery. From the Diary 
of Inspector Byrnes. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Paper, 50 cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 


«On the news-stands, in the hotel ——- on the railway 
trains, the works of Byrnes-Hawthorne vie with those of 
Stevenson and Rider Haggard in popularity, and possess the 
unusual merit of truth. Inspector Byrnes was not obliged to 
go to Africa, nor to call upon his imagination for suggestions 
for a story, but turned to memory and his note-books, and has 
given, and is to give evidence that truth is indeed stranger 
than fiction.”—The Evening Sun, N. Y. 


Dog Stories and Dog Lore. Experiences of two 
boys in rearing and training dogs, with many anec- 
dotes of canine intelligence. An elegant, illustrated, 
and exhaustive work on the Dog, by Col. Toomas 
W. KNox, author of ‘‘The Boy Travellers,” ‘‘ The 
Young Nimrods,” ‘‘ Marco Polo,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
Ato, elegant double chromo cover, done in 12 colors, 
$1.75 ; extra cloth, gold and colored inks, $2.50. 


Bible Talks about Bible Pictures. By 

JENNIE B. MERRILL and F. MCCREADY HARRIS. 
Illustrated by GusTAVE Doré and others. 1 vol., 
large 4to, with beautiful chromo cover, done in 10 
colors, $1.25. 

Afloatin a Great City. By Frank A. Munsey, 
editor of The Golden Argosy. With six illustrations, 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Bo- Peep. ‘“«The Juvenile Book of the Year.” An 
elegant quarto volume, full of illustrations, with 
delightful stones, in large, clear type. Elegant 
lithographic cover, $1.00; extra cloth, new and 
elegant dies in gold and several colors of ink (new 
style), $1.50. 


Little Folks. Volume for Fall of 1887. Contain- 
ing nearly 500 pictures. With chromo frontispiece 
and five full-page plates, printed in colors. Over 
400 pages, with novel double lithographic cover, 
boards, $1.25; cloth, full gilt side, chromo on 
cover, $1.75. 



















































New Editions. 


American Art, Illustrated by 25 plates, executed 
by the best American etchers and wood-engravers, 
from paintings selected from public and private 
collections, with text by 8S. R. KoEHLER. 1 vol., 
folio. New and unique style of binding. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $15.00 ; half morocco, $25.00; full morocco, 
$30.00. 


Christmas in the Olden Time. By Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated from designs by Harry 
Fenn, Edmund H. Garrett, J. Stuplo Davis, George 
A. Teel, Henry Sandham, Childe Hassam, H. P. 
Barnes. Engraved and printed under the supervis- 
ion of George T. Andrew. Large 8vo, cloth, $4.00 ; 
full morocco, $7.50 ; full light calf, $7.50 ; full tree 
calf, $8.00. 


Shakespearean Scenes and Characters. 
Illustrative of 30 plays of Shakespeare. With 30 
steel plates and 10 wood-engravings, after drawings 
by Dicksee, Hart, Barnard, Ralston, Selous, Watson, 
Green, Hopkins, Bromley, Fredericks, Edwards, ete. 
The text by AUSTIN BRERETON. Royal 4to, full 
gilt, $6.00; seal, $8.00; full morocco, $10.00. 





Etching. An Outline of its Technical Processes and 
its History, with some Remarks on Collections and 
Collecting. By S. R. Koruuer. Illustrated by 30 
plates, by old and modern etchers, and numerous 
reproductions in the text. ‘‘ A sumptuous volume.” 
Full gilt edges, extra cloth, $20.00 ; half morocco, 
gilt, $30.00; full morocco, gilt, $40.00 ; edition de 
luxe, 2 vols., } Russia, $100.00. 


A Mother’s Song. By Mary D. BRINE, authox 
of ‘‘ Merry-Go-Round,” ‘‘ Stories Grandma Told,” 
etc., etc., with elegant full-pageillustrations from de- 
signs by Miss C. B. Northam. Engraved by Andrews. 
1 vol., square 4to, extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


Cathedral Churches of England and 
Wales. Edition de luxe. Descriptive, historical, 
pictorial. With introduction by the Rev. Prof. 
BonnEY, F.R.S., and contributions by eminent 
authorities. With upwards of 150 illustrations. 
Printed on imperial 4to paper, with 6 full-page illus- 
trations, produced on India paper. Extra cloth, 
gilt top, $10.00. 

Also a new edition now ready in 4to, extra cloth, 
bevelled boards, full gilt, $5.00. 
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VRIES. 





Complete descriptive Catalogue of our 
Publications is now ready and will be sent 
free to pon dy address = — 

NOW 


D FOR I 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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&§ Brothers New Books. 


AUTUMN, 


1887. 





L 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: 
Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico and Central 
America, from 1857 to 1882. By DESIRE CHARNAY. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. GONINO and HELEN 8S. CONANT. 
Introduction by ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 209 illustrations 
andamap. Royal 8vo, ornamental cloth, uncut edges, gilt 
tops, $6.00. - 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions. By 
W. D. HowELts. With Portraits. 12mo, half cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt tops, $2.00. 


Til. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By BorpEn P. Bowne, 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, author of 
“‘Metaphysics,” ‘Introduction to Psychological Theory,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

IV. 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Richly illustrated by FREDERICK 
NOEL PATON. Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, $2.50. 

Vv. 

THE WONDER CLOCK; or, Four-and-Twenty Mar- 
vellous Tales: Being One for each Hour of the Day. 
Written and illustrated with 160 drawings by HOWARD PYLE, 
author of ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” ‘The Rose of Paradise,” etc. 
Embellished with Verses by KATHARINE PYLE. Large 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, $3.00. (Nearly ready.) 


VL 
THE SCOTTISH PULPIT FROM THE REFORMA- 
TION TO THE PRESENT DAY. By WILLIAM M. 
TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
N. Y., author of “‘ David, the King,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


VIL. 
MEMOIRS OF WILHELMINE, MARGRAVINE OF 
BATREUTH. Translated and edited by H. R. BH. PRINCESS 
CHRISTIAN. Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Vill. 

THE ROSE OF PARADISE. Being a Detailed Account 
of certain Adventures that happened to Captain JoHN 
Mackra, in Connection with. the famous Pirate Edward 
England, in the Year 1720, off the Island of Juanna, in the 
Mozambique Channel, writ by himself, and now for the first 
time published. By Howarp PYLE, author of ‘‘ Pepper and 
Salt,” “‘The Wonder Clock,” etc. With illustrations by the 
author. Post vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Ix. 
MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited with Notes, 


by W. J. RoLFe, A.M. With Portrait. . Square 16mo, flexible 
cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


x. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA AND ON THE LAND. 
A Zoilogy for Young People, By SARAH CooPER. Profusely 
illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


xI. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO. Adven- 
tures of Two Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley 
“Through the Dark Continent.” By THomas W. Knox, 
author of ‘‘ Boy Travellers in the Far Kast,” etc. Profusely 
illustrated. Square 8vo, illuminated cloth, $3.00. 





xi. 

HORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. Sketches of Army 
Life at ‘Home and Abroad. By Rurus FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. 
With illustrations by the author. 4to, ornamental cloth, 
$2.00. (Nearly ready.) 

XIII. 

HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. By THEODORE H. 
MEAD. With 41 illustrations by GRAY PARKER. Square post 
Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

XIV. 

A Tale of Mount Desert. By 
Illustrated. 16mo, ornamental 


BAR HARBOR DAYS. 
Mrs. BURTON N. HARRISON. 
cloth, $1.25. 

XV. 

SEBASTOPOL. By Count Leo Totstor. Translated by 
F. D. MILLET, from the French (Scenes du Siege de Sebasto- 
pol.) With Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. With Portrait. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


XVI. 


DIALECT BALLADS. By CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS. Illus- 
trated by ‘‘ Boz.” Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


XVII. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: Being an Account of his further 
Adventures and Discoveries in Company with Sir Henry 
Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslop- 
ogaas. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” etc. Copiously illustrated. 16mo, half 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

H. Rider Haggard’s Works. Neat Authorized Library 
Edition. 6 volumes, 16mo, half cloth, 75 centseach. ‘Allan 
Quatermain,” illustrated; “She,” illustrated; ‘* King Solo- 
mon’s Mines;” ‘‘Jess;” ‘Dawn;” ** The W iteh’s Head.” 


XVIII. 
By Victor HvGo, author of ‘ Toilers of 
With 


THINGS SEEN. 
the Sea,” ‘History of a Crime,” ‘‘ Ninety-Three,” etc, 
Portrait. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 


XIX. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Post 8vo, half leather, 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. 
Richly illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
$2.00. 


xx. 
ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
16mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25, 


XXI. 
MRS. SHERWOOD’S BOOK ON ETIQUETTE. New 
and Enlarged Edition, Revised by the Author. ‘Manners 


and Social Usages.” By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, author of 
“A Transplanted Rose.” 16mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


XXII. 
KEATS. By SIDNEY COLVIN. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In the 


«English Men of Letters.” (Other volumes of the same 
Series, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents per volume.) 


XXIII. 


CICERO’S CATO MAIOR AND LAELIUS. With an 
Introduction and Commentary “1, AUSTIN STICKNEY, A.M., 
formerly Professor of Latin in Trinity College, Editor of 
“The Offices of Cicero.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. In Harper’s 
‘* New Classical Series,” under the editorial supervision of 
HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 


A HUMBLE 
By Mary E. WILKINS. 





&@™ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE Mdiled, postage prepaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


























THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Revised, corrected, and edited, with Notes and Commentaries, by Wruu1am J. RotFe. 8vo. 
Bevelled boards, full gilt, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf, or antique morocco, $16. 


illustrations. 


All other editions are disfigured throughout by gross 
errors and misprints. Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the accomplished 
editor of the ‘‘ Students’ Series of Poetry,” has undertaken 
the herculean task of editing and restoring the correct and 
original text, and of producing in one volume the first and 
only correct edition of Scott’s Poems. It also contains all 
the original illustrations made for the separate poems at 
a cost of upwards of twenty-five thousand dollars, besides 
many others especially added for this work. 

The popularity of Scott’s poetry, the unique position of 
this edition for scholarship and accuracy, and the number, 





With 350 


variety, and excellence of the illustrations, combine to 
assure for this book immediate acceptance and a perma- 
nent standing. 

This edition is a magnificent treasury of Scottish song, 
epics, ballads, etc., all explained and made clear, and 
illuminated with most beautiful pictures. It contains 
“Marmion,” ‘THE LADY OF THE Lake,” ‘‘ THE LoRD 
OF THE IsLEs,” ‘‘Taz Lay or THe Last MINSTREL,” 
‘‘Roxesy,” ‘‘ Don RODERICK,” and all the other wonder- 
ful works of the Wizard of the North, which are read and 
loved by all wherever the Anglo-Saxon race is found. 





GERALDINE. 


Octavo. 
DEN, and A. V. S. ANTHONY. 


With 100 new illustrations, by W. P. Snyper, Coartes Copenann, F. Myrick, Parker Hay- 
Full gilt, $3.50; in antique morocco, tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 


Everyone who has travelled on our northern border will appreciate and enjoy the beautiful pictures of familiar 


scenes there, from Twin Island and Alexandria Bay and the Thousand Islands, Bonnie Castle and Crossman’s and 
Point Marguerite to Montreal and its overlooking mountain, Quebec and Cape Diamond, and the lone glories of the 
Saguenay. Amid these scenes are pictures of the characters of the story, Geraldine Hope, Percival Trent, Isabel Lee, 


and others. 





MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 


By Sreruen Cours Foster. 


THE SWANEE RIVER. 


Beautifully illustrated. Each in one 4to volume. Full gilt. In cloth, 


ivory finish, imitation wood or monkey grain, $1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible calf or tree calf, $5. 


‘*My Old Kentucky Home” is decorated on the cover 
with a picture in gold and brown, of a typical Southern 
mansion, set in a lovely arabesque. The frontispiece is a 
capital portrait of Stephen C. Foster, the author. 

The pictures represent, with marvelous fidelity and 
beauty, where ‘“‘ The birds make music all the day,”’ and 
“The young folks roll on the little cabin floor,” and the 
hunting ‘‘ For the possum and the coon,” and ‘‘ The field 
where the sugar-canes grow,”’ and other pathetic scenes 
and incidents of the old slave life in Dixie. 


‘““Tlie Swanee River’’ has on its cover a representation 
of the blazing fire-place in the old cabin; and, as a frontis-- 
piece, a glorious full-page picture of Christine Nilsson, 
as she appeared when singing this marvelous song. The 
words of the song are exquisitely drawn and illuminated, 
on the subsequent pages, amid wreaths of rich Southern 
flowers and fair Southern landscapes; with many full- 
page pictures, representing the Swanee River, the old 
cabin home, the weary wanderer, the joys of childhood, 
the banjo-players, etc. 





THE LONGFELLOW PROSE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK ; or, LonGFeLLow's Days ($1.00; in flexible 
calf or seal, $2.50), is a charming compilation from the 
journals and letters of our great poet, edited by Mrs. 
Laura WINTHROP CoFFIN, and full of spirituality and 
beauty. All lovers of Longfellow will seek out and 
possess themselves of this dainty book. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. By Frances CourtTENAY 
BayLor. Square 4to. With illustrations. $1.50. 
“This story of the woodland and mountain and prairie adven- 

tures of the little Texans, is full of excitement, and cannot fail to 

give great delight to all readers, and particularly to the young 
people. It was published in St. Nicholas, where it ran for a year ; 
and the book includes many more of the hitherto untold adven- 
tures of the hero and heroine, and their noble dog. There are 
many new and attractive illustrations, which add very much to 
the interest of the narrative, and vividly show forth Indian and 

Mexican manners and customs, scenery and costume.” 

A FLOCK OF GIRLS. By Nora Perry. $1.50. 
“*A Flock of Girls’ is a charming and happy book for girls, 

written by Nora Perry, author of ‘A Book of Love Stories,’ etc., 

and so long famous as a writer of stories and poems for young 





folk, as well as for more serious and strenuous work. The latest 
and best of herstories appear in this volume, which will be sought 
by all who love innocence and beauty and strength.” 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. By Ce ta PARKER 

Woouvey. $1.50. 

“It is a unique thing—perhaps one would almost say a daring 
thing—and has pre-empted for its theme the new faith, which is 
making itself felt as an appreciable feature of modern life. It is 
a great theme, and it is handled in this novel with force, fire, and 
fitness. Without any pre-Raphaelite attempts at realistic pho- 
tography, this story is one of the most realistic presentations of 
conservative life in New England that I have everseen.”’ 

LILIAN WHITING, in /nter-Ocean, 
THREE GOOD GIANTS. From the French of 

Francois Rabelais. By JoHN Dimitry. Quarto. With 

1%5 illustrations by Gustave Doré and A. Robida. $1.50. 

“In these pages the delightful humorous extravagance of the 
old satirist can be appreciated at its full value, and the general 
reader, as well as the literary student, can now enjoy the wit and 
humor of the great Frenchman. No one need hesitate to place 
this book in his children’s hands; and as to the children them- 
selves, the three good giants will soon become as valued compan- 
ions as ‘Gulliver in Lilliput,’ or ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ” 





Sold by booksellers. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BostTon. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


MVUE STANDARD CANTATAS. Their Stories, their Music, and their Composers. 
A Ilandbook. By Grorer P. Urron. Uniform with “The Standard Operas” and 
“The Standard Oratorios.” 12mo, yellow edges. Price, $1.50; Full Gilt, $2.00, 


The “Standard Cantatas” forms the third volume in the the story of the cantatas and a popular analysis of its music, 
uniform series which already includes the ‘‘ Standard Operas” with pertinent selections from its poetical text The book in- 
and the ‘‘Standard Oratorios.” This latest work deals with cludes a comprehensive essay on the origin of the cantata, 
aclass of musical compositions, midway between the opera and its development from rude beginnings; biographical 
and the oratorio, which is growing rapidly in favor both with sketches of the composers ; carefully prepared descriptions of 
composers and audiences. As in the two former works the the plots and music; and an appendix containing the names 
Subject is treated, so far as possible, in an untechnical manner, and dates of composition of all the best known cantatas from 
80 that it may satisfy the needs of musically uneducated con- the earliest times. 
cert-goers, and add to their enjoyment by a piain statement of 


CIENCE SKETCHES. By Davi Srarr Jorvan, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy, 
and President of the University of Indiana. Large 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Jordan, whose special work in natural science, muchof Fisherman” (Prof. Felipe Poey, of Havana); ‘‘The Story of 
it in connection with the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- a Stone” (a familiar study in geology}; and “‘ An Ascent of the 
ton, has given him high reputation in America and Europe, Matterhorn” (a thrilling experience in Alpine climbing). 
has here collected a dozen papers under the appropriate title While all these papers, except two, are scientific or semi-scien- 
of “SCIENCE SKETCHES.” Among the subjects are: “The tific in character, they are written in a style that makes them 
Story of aSaimon ;” ‘‘ The Nomenclature of American Birds ;” attractive to the popular reader no less than to the student. 
“A Neglected Naturalist” (Constantine Rafinesque); ‘A Cuban 


GIRDLE ROUND TIIE EARTH. Tome Letters from Foreign Lands. By 


D. N. Ricuarpson. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this book—Hon. D. N. Richardson, Editor of easily possible within the time. The author’s quickness of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat—has a talent for traveling perception and fuliness of information, aided by his never- 
and a faculty of narration not often united in one person. failing humor and his off-hand narrative style, have combined 
Mr. Richardson started westward from the Mississippi River, to produce an uncommonly readable and instructive book of 
and returned to it from the eastward; and in thus putting “‘a —_— travels. The work is as unlike the conventional book of travels 
girdle round the earth,” he visited as many countries and saw as the route taken by Mr. Richardson is unlike the conventional 
a3 many of their important and characteristic features as was “personally conducted” European journey. 


OTES FOR BOYS (And their Fathers), On Morals, Mind, and Manners. By 
An Otp Boy. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


This is a book written by an English father for his own son, around him. It is not one of those books which make mere 
that cannot fail to be of good service to every boy who will “getting on in the world” the whole duty of either boy or man. 
read it. It is a sturdy book full of honesty and manliness, and While it would teach a boy to be in the ordinary sense success- 
of scorn for pretense and sham. It tries to show a boy how to ful, yet it would make him, under all circumstances, courage- 
grow into real manhood, how to make himself a placeinthe ous, honest, truthful, unassuming, gentie—in other words a 
world and at the same timein the respect and regard ofthose gentleman. 


NSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN ITISTORY. By the Rt. Rev. A. Crevetann 
Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. Large 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains the First Annual Course of Lectures Science of History to the admitted facts of history, and thus 
on the Baldwin foundation, delivered before the Hobart Guild far follows the scientists of the age, discarding empirical and 
of the University of Michigan, in October, November, and exploded formulas and phrases. By endeavoring to present 

ecember, 1886. the student with a system conformed to Anti-Nicene Constitu- 

The “Institutes” are an outline of Christian History, based _ tions, and to admitted but as yet not duly recognized truths, 
on the original idea of discarding a conventional treatment of he aims to remove ambiguities and to make the learner a 
the subject, and reducing words and theories to the hard master of what he studies. 
foundation of demonstrated facts. The author adjusts the 


IGHER GROUND. Ilints Toward Settling the Labor Troubles. By Avaustvs 


Jacosson. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this little book is one of the many practical strikes and militia service. The strong practical sense of the 
and thoughtfal men who earnestly desire some tight adjust- writer, his kindly and philanthropic tone, and the force of 
ment of the social disturbances. He believes in prevention, many of his suggestions must win the attention of thoughtful 
and would prefer to spend money in removing the causes of and intelligent readers. 
disturbance rather than to wait and pay the enormous costs of 


HE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Rev. Jon Kesir, M.A. The St. Paul’s Edition. 
With the Collects, and a Series of Meditations and Exhortations selected from the 
works of the Rey. II. P. Liddon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, ete. 8vo, 
453 pages. Price, $2.50. 


“ A better gift-book of the religious kind it would not beeasy _ tracts’ are really passages from his sermons, some of them 
to find.”"—Pall Mall Gazette (London). occupying as much as two pages of this work.” 

“Those who do not possess Dr. Liddon’s works will gain an —Literary Churchman (London). 
excellent idea of him as a preacher from this book. The ‘ex- 








Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & Co.’S RECENT BOOKS. 





\TILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Vicror Hveo. 


Anprrson, M.A. 8vo, 424 pages. 
«This volume is much more than a study of Shakespeare. 
All history, all theology, and all philosophy are grasped and 
handled with titanic force, the bard of Avon furnishing the 
text or, aS We should, say, the pretext, for magnificent specula- 
tion. Why has this great work of Hugo’s never before been 
Anglicised ?”—Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


HE AZTECS. Their Iistory, Manners, 


Brart, by J. L. Garner.  Iilustrated. 

‘A brilliant description of Mexico as it was at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. It is a book well worth reading and 
keeping.”—Enquirer, Cincinnati. 

«The man who can rise from the study of Lucien Biart’s 
invaluable work, ‘The Aztecs,’ without feelings of amaze- 
ment and admiration for the history and the government and 
for the arts cultivated by these Romans of the New World is 
not to be envied.”—7'he Advance, Chicago. 


MVE STANDARD OPERAS. Their P 


Translated by Metvittr Bb. 
Price, $2.00. 

“There is hardly a question of life or art that is not con- 
sidered in this book by the colossal genius who has written it. 
True words are spoken, and the proper relation of literature 
to life is shown. American literature will forever be indebted 
to Mr. Anderson for a translation so accurate, so fine, so 
scholarly, and so sympathetic in spirit.”—Travelier, Boston. 


and Customs. From the French of Lucten 


8vo, 840 pages. Price, $2.00. 

«The twilight origin of the present race is graphically pre- 
sented ; those strange people whose traces have almost van- 
ished from off the face of the earth again live before us. 
Their taxes and tributes, their marriage ceremonies, their 
burial customs, laws, medicines, food, poetry, and dances are 
described. . . . The book is a very interesting one, and is 
brought out with copious illustrations.”—7Zraveller, Boston. 


By 


lots, their Music, and their Composers. 


Grorar P. Upron. 12mo, 343 pages, yellow edges. Price, $1.50; Full Gilt, $2.00. 


“The summaries of the plots are so clear, logical, and well 
written that one can read them with real pleasure, which can- 
not be said of the ordinary operatic synopses. But the most 
important circumstance is that Mr. Upton’s book is fully 
abreast of the times.”—Z'he Nation, New York. 


«There are thousands of music-loving people who will be 
glad to have the kind of knowledge which Mr. Upton has 
collected for their benefit, and has cast in a clear and compact 
form.”—R. H. STODDARD, in N. Y. Evening Mail and Express, 


MULE STANDARD ORATORIOS. Their Stories, their Music, and their Composers. 


> Or " 
By Grorer P. Urpron. 12mo. 335 pages, 

‘Music lovers are under a new obligation to Mr. Upton for 
this companion to his ‘Standard Operas’—two books which 
deserve to be placed on the same shelf with Grove’s and Lie- 
mann’s musicai dictionaries.”—7 he Nation, New York. 


MMIE ILOME-LIFE OF GREAT AUTH 


12mo, 335 pages. Price, $1.50. 

«No such excellent collection of brief biographies of literary 
favorites has ever before appeared in this country. Mrs. Gris- 
wold’s taste and discretion are as much to be admired as her 
industry in the composition of these delightful sketches.” 

-Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


Mmvik LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


steel portrait. 8vo, gilt top, 471 pages 
“This work is sure to be considered henceforth as an author- 
ity, not only upon the character and career of Lincoln, but upon 
the history of the period to which it is devoted.” 
-—The Critic, New York. 


MNALES FROM FOREIGN TONGUE 


GrazieLta (Lamartine), Marre (Pushkin), and Mapetermen (Sandean). 


cloth, extra gilt, gilt top. Per volume, 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say that this series of four 
volumes contains the best pieces of classic fiction which have 
been added by translation to the English literature in recent 
years. They are to other peoples what Paul and Virginia are 


MVE TLUMBLER POETS. A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical Verse. 


to 1885. By Stason Tompson. 

“The publishers have done well in issuing this volume in 
a style of literary and artistic excellence, such as is given to 
the works of the poets of name and fame, because the contents 
richly eniitle it to such distinction.”— Home Journal, Boston. 


TINNWE BOOK-LOVER. A Guide to the Best Reading. 
Price, $1.25. 


16mo, gilt top, 202 pages. 
“We know no work of the kind which gives so much need- 
ful information in so small a space ” 
—Evening Telegram, New York. 


yellow edges. Price, $1.50; Full Gilt, $2.00. 
«The author of this book has done a real service to the vast 
number of people who, while they are lovers of music, bave 
neither the leisure nor inclination to become deeply versed in 
its literature.”—Church Magazine, Philadelphia. 


ORS. By Harrie Tyna Grisworp. 


Large 


“The work is invested witha charm allits own. It indicates 
not only accomplished scholarship and exquisite literary taste, 
but also the distinctive literary sense of selection that chooses 
the valuable and the permanent from the unimportant and the 
transient.”—Traveller, Boston. 

re 
With 


By the Ion. Isaac N. Arnoxp. 

Price, $2.50. 

«It is the only Life of Lincoln thus far published that is likely 
to live,—the only one that has any serious pretensions to depict 
him with adequate veracity, completeness, and dignity.” 

—Sun, New York. 

Ss. 


Comprising: Memories (Max Miller), 
In vellum 
$1.00; the four volumes in neat box, $4.00. 


to us. They have proved so popular that new editions have 
been printed in new form, on fine laid paper, and bound in 
new and beautiful styles. 


1870 


Crown 8vo, 459 pages, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


“The high poetic character of these poems, as a whole, is 
surprising. As a unit, the collection makes an impression 
which even a genius of the highest order would not be adequate 
to produce.”—Jndependent, New York. 


By James Batpwiy, Ph.D. 
“Sound in theory and in a practical point of view. The 


courses of reading laid down are made of good books, and, in 
general, of the best.” —Jndependent, New York. 





Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on 
A. C. 
9 


receipt of price by the publishers, 
McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 














“BOOKS: ewe] 
SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCESS. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 








BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SUN SAYS: 

“ There is living now in avery quiet way in a boarding-house at Street (in New York), a middle-aged lady who is known 
to the people of the house and to all who meet her as plain Mrs. Kent. In Paris she was known as the Comtesse de Lundi. In 
the most solemn and emphatic way she asserts that by right she is Victoria-Adelaide-Maria-Louisa, Princess Royal of England 
and Duchess of Saxony, and that she was born in Windsor Castle on November 21, 1840 ; that her father was His Royal Highness 
Francis-Albert-Augustus-Charles-Emanuel, Prince Consort, etc., etc., . . . and that her mother is Victoria, by the grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, and Empress of India. 

«Mrs. Kent (Sophia-Adelaide) is not insane. On the contrary she is apparently a woman with a very clear head, strong will, 
and excellent business judgment. . . . She (Sophia-Adelaide) preserves a freshness of complexion which in youth must have 
been very striking. Her hair is brown, without a touch of gray, and is combed smoothly back from a wide parting line in the 
middle of her forehead. Her face is broad as to cheek-bones, and drops away to a rather small and undecided chin. Her eyes 
are large, light gray the color, and set rather wide apart. Her face in general is oval. It bears an unmistakable resemblance 
to the commonly accepted portraits of Queen Victoria.” 

SOPHIA-ADELAIDE SAYS AT THE OUTSET OF HER BOOK: 

“TO THE READER: IamaChristian. I swear by my hopes of eternal salvation that with the exception of the names ot 
persons and places, the story told in this book is absolutely and literally true. I am the daughter of one of the greatest queens 
on earth ; she who has usurped my place is the wife of one of the future masters of the world. Do not in these pages look for 
literary charm, for romantic interest, or for frivolous distraction ; you will there find the truth regarding one of the most mon- 
strous iniquities ever perpetrated. 8.-A.” 


In three days 10,000 copies have been ordered, That it will have the largest sale of any book published 
this year is now a certainty. 











For sale everywhere, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago and New York. 


THE |JNTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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FOR THE LIBRARY, THE OFFICE, THE SCHOOL, THE HOME. 


Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, one of the Counselors of the C. L. 8. C., says: “I feel confident in commending this work.” 

Judge Tourgee, author of “ Fool’s Errand,” etc., says: ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that for the man who can have but one, 
it is preferable to any other.” 

Rev. Robert Collyer, the distinguished Unitarian divine, says: “I can commend it heartily. No article fails to give me 
the information I need.” 

Geo. Makepeace Towle, the well-known author and lecturer, says: “It is a trustworthy work of general reference, 
eSpecially adapted to the wants of the masses of the people.” 
* —s *Chautauquan” says: ‘‘ Comprehensive, clear, concise, convenient, and cheap. It cannot be commended too 

ghly. 


Better than Ever! 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
ACENTS WANTED. 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW POETRY, FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HUMOR, ETC. 





A new volume in Frederick A. Stokes & Brother's success- 
Jul new series of American verse. 


THISTLE-DRIFT. 
By Joun Vance CHENEY. 

A volume of Mr. Cheney’s verses, many of which have attracted 
well-merited praise in connection with their appearance in Zhe 
Century and others of our most prominent periodicals. 

Elzevir 16mo, printed from new plates on very fine, laid paper. 
Delightful i in size and bindings. Cloth, $1.00. Parchment-paper, 
$1.00. 

(For full descriptions of bindings, send for new catalogue.) 

Uniform with ‘* Point Lace and Diamonds,” “Cap and Bells,” 
and ‘* Madrigals and Catches.” 





‘* One of the most delightful bits ee tion of the season.” 
Boston TRAVELLER. 


SENORA VILLENA AND GRAY: 


AN OLD-HAVEN ROMANCE, 


3y Marion Witcox, author of ‘‘ Real People.” 


Mr. Wilcox has accomplished more important work in a field in 
which his first efforts gained for him the praise of the highest liter- 
ary authorities of America. His sketches of Spanish American life 
are wonderfully attractive and original. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





A new book written ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS. 


UNCLE RUTHERFORD’S ATTIC. 


By Joanna H. Martuews, author of ‘*The Bessie Books,” 
** Little Sunbeams,” ‘‘ Miss Ashton’s Girls,” etc. 

A wholesome and yet thoroughly interesting story. - ; 

Illustrated by new wood-engravings, 12mo, attractively bound in 
cloth, $1.25. 





” 66 


Clara and 


“ Architecture,’ 


Erskine Clement's ‘** Painting, 
? all in one 


HISTORY OF ART, 


at a most moderate price. 


Sculpture,” 


Thick 8vo, wine-colored vellum cloth, gilt top, neat lettering in 
g' iid - side and back, $4.00. Half calf, gilt top, $7.50. 
Few modern writers have made so many and so valuable 
etrtbutions to art literature as has Clara Erskine Clem- 
ext,”—BOosToN COMMONWEAL1H. 








. 





Two new volumes in the successful series of 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
3y Wittiam O. Stopparp. 


L.— James Madison, James Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams, 
IT,—Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, 


This important series now comprises five volumes, and will be 
completed in about ten. 

Each volume 12mo, from new type, on good paper, with illus- 
trations. 

Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive design in black and 
gold on covers, showing portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
and Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 






















The CINCINNATI CoMMERCIAL- GAZETTE says: “* The grouping 
of ‘ The Good Things of Life’ in a holiday book has quite 
naturally come to be an annual matter, and much is the 
refined merriment and enjoyment scattered thereby. It és 2 
brilliant combination of the best witty conceits of America.’ 


THE GOOD THINCS OF LIFE, 
FOURTH SERIES. 


Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the previous volumes in 
this success! ul and rapidly selling series. 

Each series is in one volume, oblong quarto, with highly orna- 
mental and humorous design on cover, in color and gold. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. Each, $2.50. 





A welcome new “ 


PRACTICAL CARVING. 


Its title tells its story. Uniform with ‘* Fifty Soups” and the other 
five volumes in the wonderfully saleable series. Price, 50 cents, in 
very attractive shape. 


Murrey” book. 





Two important new volumes in the series of 
MANUALS OF CAMES. 
I.—Pole on Whist. 
In every respect the best edition made, 
Ll.—The Game of Euchre. 
By Joun W. Ketter, author of ‘Draw Poker.” 


Each of the foregoing is a 16mo, well printed, from new electro- 
type plates, on fine laid paper. 
Boards, separate design for each cover in bright coloring, with 
appropriate subject. Each volume, 50 cents. 





New Plates. New Wood-Cut Border in Tints. New Wood- 
Cut Illustrations. 
BURNS. 
FAMILY EDITION. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Lucile” (third large edition now on press). 


Beautifully printed and bound, cloth, full gilt, $2.50. Limp imi- 
tation seal, padded covers, gilt edges, $4.00. 





SEVEN NEW PHOTO-ETCHINCS. 
L.—Aurora and Cupid. 


LI,—Spring. Bopennausen. 


AUBERT. 


LII,—The Gypsy Band. XKxavs. 
1V.—Gossip., Lonzo. 
V.— Jealousy. Lonzo. 


VI.—Nydia. Bovennavsen. 
VII.—Stepping-Stones. 


Each of these (uniform with ‘* Winter,” 


etc.), $1.50. 





FOUR ETCHINGS. 


L,—Ebb-Tide. G. W. H. Ritcuiz. Remarque proofs, 
$12.00. 

II,.— — Ss a Lesson. Josevu Lauper. Remarque 

roofs, $7. 


ITI,.—A "Political. Marriage. 





J. A. Mircuett. Remarque 


proofs, $5.00 
iv tiie sie cae the Trees. 
proofs, $2.00. 


G. W. H. Ritcuiz. Artist 





For full particulars, send for new FREE catalogue. 
DAY PUBLICATIONS, CALENDARS, ETCHINGS, Ete. 
On receipt of 10 cents, and mention of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, this catalogue and one of FIDELIA 
BRIDGES’ S new STUDIES OF BIRDS, in colors, will be sent to any address. 


Contains descriptions of many beautiful HOLTI- 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 









FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, 
(Successors to WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN.) 










182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE GEM OF THE JUVENILES. 








«The attention devoted by authors, artists, and publishers, to the production of bright, pure, —~ “jae literature for the 
young, is one of the most hopeful characteristics of our modern civilization.”—OLIVER WENDELL HOLM 





BELFORD’S ANNUAL. 
1887-8. i | 
An American Book for American Children. 
THOMAS si. nhminaencints. , 
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WITH ELABORATE COLORED FRONTISPIECE AND COVERS. 


FULL OF STORIES, SKETCHES, FABLES, FAIRY TALES, POEMS, Etc., Etc. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, OLIVE THORNE, W. K. FOBES, P. T. BARNUM, EUGENE FIELD, LUCY LARCOM, HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, W. D. HOWELLS, L. F. TOLSTOI, ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
EVA K. GREEN, ALICE CARY, MRS. DON, Etc., Ete., Ete., Ete. 








Large quarto, 256 pages. Size, 8x10. Bound in Illuminated Covers, in eleven colors, 
price, $1.50. English cloth, with handsome gold and ink designs, price, $2.00. 


A Charm for Christmas! A Treasure all the Year Round! 





For sale everywhere, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago and New York. 
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ENTERTAINING BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


NEW THIS YEAR. 
The Boys of 1812. 7 


By Prof. J. RussELL Souey, author of ‘‘ Blockaders and Cruisers,” etc., etc. An exciting narrative of 











Saar as 


2 the great naval war, with an authentic account of the different battles and romantic adventures of the 
5] different participators. Fully illustrated from ain nn 
| 1 vol., 4to, cloth, ° ° ° ‘ . F : $2.50 


Hans Christian Andersen’ Ss Fairy Tales. 


The standard authorized edition. A new translation from the original Danish edition, complete and 
unabridged, fully illustrated with engravings made from the original drawings, with an appropriate 
cover designed by L. S. IpsEn. 

1 vol., 4to, cloth, < x ‘ ; a ‘ ‘ ; ‘ $2.25 


Zigzag Journeys in india. 

In which the Zigzag Club visits Bombay, Oudeypour, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, and Calcutta, with a 
charming collection of the household or Zendndé tales of India. Fully illustrated. Over 200,000 
of this series has been sold. 

1 vol., small 4to, illuminated board covers and iad , P ‘ ‘ R P P 5 $1.75 

1 vol., small 4to, cloth, bevelled and gilt, . . ° ° . ° . 2.25 


Three Vassar Girls at Home. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY, in which the favorites of so many readers travel through some of our own 
States and Territories, encountering many interesting adventures en route. Illustrated by Champ. 
1 vol., small 4to, illuminated board covers and i ‘ , - - é * Z ‘ $1.50 
1 vol., ’ small 4to, cloth, bevelled and gilt, . . ° : : ° 2.00 


Great Grandmother’s Girls in New Peamin. 


By Lizzre W. CHAMPNEY, author of ‘‘Three Vassar Girls Series.” A charming volume for girls, consist- 
ing of the romantic story of little Eunice Williams and the heroines in the early colonial days—their 
privation and courage. Fully illustrated 7 ~~ and others. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, 


The Knockslvoud Club in tee Cuwsiadin. 


By F. A. OBER. A new volume, in which the boys visit Florida for the purpose of exploring Lake Okechobee, 

on which trip they encounter various obstacles and adventures with alligators, etc. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol , small 4to, illuminated board covers and oa P ‘. a ° * p A “ $1.50 
1 vol., small 4to, cloth, bevelled and gilt, - ‘ 2.00 


Young Folks’ History of the Gusene of Scotland. 
These valuable books are condensed from Strickland’s Queens of Scotland by RosALIE KAUFMAN, and 
are at once reliable and entertaining to both old and young folks. Fully illustrated. 
2 vols., 16mo, cloth, . ; P B . P , . ‘ ‘ F ‘ 3 - $3.00 


Young Folks’ History of the Reformation, 


In GERMANY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND OTHER CouNTRIES. By FRED H. ALLEN. A graphic account 
of the men and the movements by which the great religious revolution which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Protestantism was carried on, from the early centuries of Christianity to the end of the Refor- 
mation. Fully illustrated. 


1 vol., 16mo, cloth, . 


Little Ones Aanuel. Wel. 6. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. Edited by Wri11aAmM T. ADAms (Oliver Optic). This 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, 
carefully selected and edited. It is embellished with 370 entirely original illustrations, drawn expressly 
for the work by the most celebrated book illustrators in America, and engraved on wood in the highest 
style, under the superintendence of George T. Andrew. 

1 vol., 4to, illuminated board covers, . A ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° . - F $1.75 

1 vol., 4to, cloth and gilt, . : . R ° ; ; ‘ . . . . . P 2.25 


. ke $2.50 


° a ts R : ° . $1.50 





For fuller list address the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW_PUBLICATIONS. 











WHAT TO DO. 12mo, . ; ; . $1.25 
THE INVADERS. 12mo, ° ‘ » e225 


By Count Lyor N. Totsroi, author of ‘‘Anna Karen- 
ina,’’ “‘ My Religion,” ‘‘ My Confession,” &c. 


LES MISERABLES. 


By Victor Hueco. A New Translation by ISABEL 
F. Hapcoop. Illustrated Edition. 5 vols., Cloth, 
$7.50; Half Calf, $15.00. Popular Edition, one 
vol., $1.50. 


TENNYSON'S WORKS. 


Handy Volume Edition. Complete in Eight Volumes. 
Cloth, $6.00; Parchment, $10.50; Half Calf, 
$12.00; Am. Seal Russia, $15.00; Full Calf, 
$21.00; Padded Calf, $25.00; Tree Calf, $30.00. 


MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. 


By Mrs. Lypra P. SHILLABER. Fourth Edition now 
ready. $1.25. _ 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


By Sarau K. BOLTon, author of ‘‘ Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” ‘‘Girls Who Became Famous,” 
&c. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. 


By Lypra Hoyt Farme_nr, author of ‘ Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, Illustrated. $1.50. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. 


By HoMER GREENE, author of ‘‘ The Blind Brother.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP? 


By J. A. K., author of ‘‘ Birchwood,” ‘‘ Fitch Club,” 
‘Riverside Museum,” &c. 12mo, $1.25. 


Fairy Legends of the French Provinces. 


Translated from the Original. By Mrs. M. CAReEy. 
12mo, $1.25. 





1 ¥Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


CUPPLES & HURD, 


BOSTON. 


BLEDISLOE: or, AunT PEN’s AMERICAN NIECES. An Inter- 
national Story. By AMy M. TROTTER. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Realistic pictures of English country life. A story of un- 
usual interest. 


THE LAST VON RECKENBURG. By Lovise Von 
FrRAnNcoIs. Translated by J. M. PERCIVAL, from the Third 
German Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A truly remarkable novel; much above the average in in- 
terest and style. 


ZORAH: A Love Story OF MODERN Ecypt. By ELIZABETH 
BALCH, author of ‘‘Mustard Leaves.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

aA _—_, tale, preserving the very atmosphere of modern 

gypt. 


MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY: A TyricaL AMERI- 
CAN NAVAL OFFICER. By WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. The 
first complete biography of the hero of Japan. Llustrated. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


NATURE IN SCRIPTURE, A Study of Bible Verification 
in the range of Common Experience. By Rev. E. C. 
CUMMINGS. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

Many a text is made to shine by the passing allusion that 
rll face. A book to place beside those of Mulford and 


OLD NEW ENGLAND DAYS, By Sorure M. Damon. 
16mo, $1.25. 
A charming story of life in New England in olden time. 


LETTERS FROM COLORADO. By H. L. Wason. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
A clever bit of versification, depicting life on the plains and 
giving many old legends and stories. 


YESTERDAYS WITH ACTORS, By Kate REIGNOLDs- 
WINSLOW. Illustrated with 26 phototypes and vignettes. 
8vo, $2.00; white and gold, giit top, $2.50. 

Containing chapters on Charlotte Cushman, Forrest, 

Brougham, Sothern, Mrs. Vincent, and others. 


THE MONK’S WEDDING, A Novel. By C. F. Meyer. 
Translated by SARAH H. ADAMS. 12mo, unique binding, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“This romance possesses realistic loyalty to facts, idealistic in- 
terest, and literary form and finish.’’—Advance, Chicago. 


THE WORLD AS WE SAWIT. By Mrs. Amos R. LITTLE. 
Superbly illustrated with one hundred phototypes and 
cuts, tail-pieces, initials, etc. 4to, gilt top, $7.50. 


RAMBLES IN OLD BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND. By 
Rev. EpwarD G. PorTER. Illustrated with forty-two 
large and numerous smaller drawings, maps, etc. 4to, gilt 
top, $6.00. 

“Mr. Porter’s book is a necessity and a revelation.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post, 


THACKERAY’S LONDON. By Witiram A. RIDEING. 
With two portraits and many illustrations. 1 vol., small 
4to, gilt top, $1.00. 

a of the novelist’s haunts and the scenes of his 


Sent by mat, post-paid, on receipt af the price by 


CUPPLES & HURD, Publishers, 
94 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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LES MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


(Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s Translation.) 


Routledge’s Superbly Illustrated Edition de Luxe. 
; FIVE LARGE Octavo Volumes. 
Price per set, sent carriage paid to any part of the U.S. 
or Canada, Cloth, uncut, paper label, $20. 
Half Morocco, $32.50. Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $45. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


In 





HIS new edition of Les Misérables is the first 
to present to English readers the greatest 
work of the greatest modern French writer 

in a form befitting its grandeur and beauty. No 
pains have been spared to make it as perfect as 
possible. The book contains nearly four hundred 
illustrations from designs of some of the most 
eminent French artists.) DE NEUVILLE, the cele- 
breted painter of military subjects ; ScoTT, whose 
views of interiors are always admirable ; E, Morin, 
who furnishes some charming vignettes; BRION, 
E. BAYARD, VALNAY, and others—all selected for 
their special knowledge of the subjects assigned to 
them. Last, but not least among the illustrators, is 
Victor Hugo himself. 

«« A tall wide octavo, with generous margins, with a broad 
and boldly-printed page. with uncut edges, made of a superfine 
quality of heavy paper, bound—exquisitely bound—in perfectly 
plain covers of sage-green linen, labelled on the back only with 
the simplest of white paper labels, and embellished within by 


a profusion of engravings after drawings by distinguished 
French artists.”—Luterary World, 


“No English edition that we have ever seen will compare 
for a moment with this edition of this famous classic--a noble 
octavo, the paper, ink, and binding of which fulfil all the con- 
ditions that go to the making of a good book, while the illus- 
trations, of which there are four hundred, reflect with singu- 
lar fidelity the spirit of the text they elucidate.”—N. ¥. Mail 
and Express. 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








The best History of the War that has yet 
appeared.—Boston Traveller. 
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The War ended 22 years ago, and yet there is but one good, 
complete history of its causes and events. That is 


Harper's Pictoral History of the Rebellion. 


The only complete general history eee Pwr: eo only 
is the work of able 


"he one not 
written to prove some one theory. 


t } and im- 
partial writers, and some of the most famous Generals on both 
sides assisted in revising the manuscript before publication. 

In addition to being the best history of the War, it contains 
all the illustrations of material value which appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly for 1861-65. The plates from which they were printed 
having been destroyed, sets of these five volumes of Harper’s 
Weekly, in good condition, are extremely scarce and sell readily 
for One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, or more. This 
feature makes this history of incomparable value, as it contains 
1,000 of these famous War pictures. 

In two folio volumes, same size page as Harper’s Weekly. Price 

er set, carriage paid, cloth, $16 ; Half Turkey Morocco, $22 ; Full 

orocco, elegant, $35. o avoid deception, see that 
books bear Harper’s name. Jn most of the large cities and 
their vicinity, we can, on. applcation, show a set of the books, 
Sold on easy payments. Write for circular. 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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EACHERS are cordially invited to address us 
T upon any matter pertaining to School-books. 
If a different book is desired in your classes, 
advise us and learn what we publish on the subject— 
our prices, terms, etc. Books sent for examination 
are returnable if not adopted. 


“The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 


White’s Industrial Drawing 


REVISED, 


For schools. The most important books ever pub- 
lished on the subject. Already adopted in many large 
cities. Write for particulars. 








SWINTON'S Readers, Spellers, Geographies, Histories. 

ROBINSON’S Mathematics. 

SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 

SMITH’S Physiology and Hygiene. 

HUNT’S Hygiene. 

WEBSTER’S School Dictionaries. 

GRAY’S Botanies, DANA’S Geologies, COOLEY’S Chem- 
istry and Philosophy, etc., etc. 

Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 
753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








JAMES POTT & CO. HAVE PUB- 
LISHED THE FOLLOWING BOOKS 
WHICH EVERY INTELLIGENT 
PERSON SHOULD READ. 











BOOKS WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED ME. 
By twelve contributors. All famous characters. 

Rr.-Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE.  REv. W. C. SMITH, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

WALTER BESANT. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

W. T. STEAD. ProF. J. S. BLACKIE. 

JOHN RUSKIN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 

P. G. HAMERTON. Rev. Marcus Dons. 

‘The Book is a series of Papers contributed by a dozen distin- 
guished Britishers, to whom the editor appealed for a confession 
of literary faith.””—Philadelphia Press. 

Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, postage-paid. 

THE WILL: ITS POWER IN ACTION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF CHARACTER, By J. M. Foruescm1, 
M.D. Third Edition. Price, $1.00. 

“Most helpful.”—Observer. 

**A pleasant, profitable book.’”’—Christian Advocate, 

** An inspiring book.”’— Philadelphia Ledger. 


UNFINISHED WORLDS. A Stupy In Astronomy. By 
8. H. PARKES, F.R.A.S., F.L.S. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. Intended for general 
readers. The result of long observation and study. 


Supplied dy the trade, or by the publishers, 
Nos, 14 & 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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The Art Interchange 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


the leading Art Journal of the world, offers with one year’s sub- 
scription of $3.00, 26 numbers profusely illustrated, 
13 large colored plates, 26 design supplements, 
several handsome prints for framing, and a mine of 
practical and useful information on art subjects unequalled by 
any journal published elsewhere. 

In 1887 were given studies in color as follows: 
Birds ang! Blossom aS. Study of Oranges. 

o Screen Panels. Study of Carnations. 

IE... Bird Studies. Landscape—Seashor - 
Apples. . N. REBN. 
Narcissus. 
Study of a Head. 


Landscape—Fores? Scene. 
JULIAN RIX. 


ALL FOR $3.00. 


Scotch Sissuun, 
Daisies. 
Decorated China Set. 


Nore.—These can still all be sent, and are a fair sample of 
future supplements. 


Send 20 cents for sample copy, with any of the above colored 
plates, and illustrated catalogue of our art publications. 


WM, WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St., N.Y. 
AN APPROPRIATE 


WEDDING GIFT. 


OUR WEDDING SOUVENIR. 





A novelty in book-making that will find ready sale among all 
who are married or who contemplate marriage. It consists of 
a series of beautiful lithographed floral designs by ANTOINETTE 

. BASSETT, LyprA F. EMMETT, ELEANOR E. GREATOREX, and 
other artists, pretty landscapes in sepia and tint by Louis K. 
HARLOW, and is intended as a souvenir for the preservation of 
the signatures of the parties interested, relatives and guests, 
Spaces are left for photographs, wedding cards, newspaper 
notices, etc. The lithographic work is from the press of 
Armstrong & Co., and is of the finest kind—the whole making 
a quarto volume. 


Cloth binding, with photogravure design by W. St. John 

Harper, on side and back, each page mounted on guards, $5 00 
Full padded American seal, on oe ° 00 
Full tree calf, on guards, ° ° 10 00 


For sale by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 


of price. 
NIMS & KNIGHT, 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book: 


NOW READY. 
The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the Latest, 
most Important, and most Useful Discoveries in Chemical Tech- 
nology, and their Practical Application in the Arts and Industries. 
Edited ‘chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with additions by 
William T. Brannt, Graduate of the Royal Agricultural College 
of Eldena, Prussia, ‘and William H. W. ahl, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary 
of the Franklin Institute, euiladeindis, author of “*Galvanoplas- 
tic Manipulations.”’ Illustrated by 78 engravings, in one volume, 
over 500 pa; ages, 12mo, closely printed, containin, 
amount and a great variety of matter. Elegantly 
let cloth, gilt. 
world 





an immense 
ound in scar- 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 


BGA circular_of 32. pages, showing the full Table of Contents of 
this important Book, sent by mail, free of postage to any one in 
any part of the World who will furnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S.A. 
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ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT & CO., 
13 & 45 WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN Music, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Litolff Edition, Edwin Ashdown’s Publications, 
and the Vienna Conservatory Edition of 
the Piano Classics. 


Special attention is called to the following standard works, 
successfully used in many Conservatories of Music. 


Alfred een » Progressive Vocal Studies for Medium 


oic 
Chas. Buttscharat, Method of Pianoforte Technique, 
with additions by Arthur Foote, 
5 Campanari, Guide fur Violin ‘Students. 
‘art 
Wm. Horatio Clarke, Progressive Studies for the 
Cabinet or Reed Organ, . 
Wm. Horatio Clarke, Short Organ Gems for the 
Cabinet or Reed Organ, . 
Stephen A. Emery, Elements of Harmony, ‘ 
Stephen A. Emery, Supplementary Exercises, Chants 
and Chorals, . 
-— 7 A. Emery, Foundation Studies in Pianoforte 
ayin; 
Stephen x Emery, Head and Hands. 
Technique for the Pianoforte, ° 
aang Faelten, Preparatory Exercises ‘in Pianoforte 
aying, 
Edwin M. Lott, Dictionary of Musical Terms, 


“Fundamental 
5 
. 50 


N. B.—Our ‘‘ TEACHERS’ GUIDE”’ and other catalogues sent 
FREE upon application. 


. 





Write for special terms on 


RAND, McNALLY & Co.'s 
NEW INDEXED ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Descriptive. 


_— 


A perfect li- 
brary of Geo- 
graphical, 
Political, 
and Social 
informa- 

tion, 
equally 
adapted 
for the 
Library 

or the 

Office. 


: There is nothing of the 
: kind in_ existence for 
doubie the price which in any 
way approaches it in complete- 
ness or reliability. 
Superbly bound in morocco, 
full gilt edges, or English 
« cloth, sprinkled edges. 
Sample Pages and Descrip- 
~ tive Circulars sent on request. 
Address, 


-3RAND,McNALLY & CO. 
323 Broadway, 
New York CITY. 
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SCRIBNER’S [MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly. Wéith Illustrations. 


HE completion of the first year of Scripner’s MacazineE will be 
signalized by the publication of a superb Christmas number 
which is briefly described on the preceding page. A few of 

the remarkably interesting announcements for the second year, 1888, 
are as follows: 

Robert Louis Stevenson will contribute to every number a paper 
on important topics as suggested by the literature and life of the day. 
A novelette by Henry James will be published early in the year, and 
one by H. C. Bunner, presenting an interesting social picture. Hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of Mendelssohn and Moscheles will furnish 
the substance of several articles of the greatest interest to general as 
well as musical readers, There will be handsomely illustrated articles 
by John C. Ropes, E. H. Blashfield, D. A. Sargent, Edward L. Wilson, 
George Hitchcock, W. F. Apthorp, N. S. Shaler, and many other high 
authorities on special topics; with short stories, poetry, and essays by the 
best writers in these fields. 

The Magazine will show increased excellence in its illustrations. 
They will be more abundant and elaborate than ever. It is the intention 
of the publishers to represent the best work of the leading artists, and 
to promote and foster the most skilful methods of wood engraving. The 
Magazine on its artistic side will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and 








| 
; 
| 
f original. 
1 
A year’s subscription to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, consisting of twelve 
monthly numbers, price $3.00, gives more than 1,500 pages of the best, 
| most interesting, and valuable literature. More than 700 illustrations 
from designs by famous artists, reproduced by the best methods. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Alphonse Daudet. 


Now Reapy. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON: Traveller, “Turk,” | LA BELLE NIVERNAISE: The Story of an 


and Lion-Hunter. With 115 illustrations by Monté- Old Boat,and her Crew ; and Other Stories. With 

gut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. 185 illustrations by Montégut. 

«The humors of this countryman of Daudet and of Gambetta “Tt is charmingly and gracefully wrought out, with a fresh- 
are simply delicious, and they are in this new shape fitly illus- ness of feeling that is more common among French than Eng- 
trated by scores of delicate little pictures. . . . These pic- lish writers, and a mingled pathos and heartiness that are 


tures possess that lightness, elegance, and grace, which belong | delightful. The illustrations in these little stories are such as 
to French art, and are not attained by English or American | are possible only with French pencils and French printing.” 
illustrations.”—Springjfield Republican. —R. H. STODDARD, in NV. ¥. Mail and Express. 
ss «These stories are excellent examples of the peculiar genius 
TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. With 150 illustra- | of Daudet who must be conceded to be one of the greatest of 


: * living novelists. He has been called the legitimate successor 
tions by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, De | 6¢ paizac, yet his is a different kind of realism ; it is a picture 


Beaumont. more lightly touched that he gives us, with less depth, it may 

“ As might have been expected from the names ofthe author, | Well be, and less earnestness of conviction; but the graphic 
illustrators, and publishers, this book is a thing of beauty. hand of the artist is felt in every line."—Boston Traveller. 
The illustrations especially are of marvellous delicacy, and 


Oa Te nee necessarily limited, the variety of them is | SAPPHO: A Picture of Parisian Manners. With 
great. e book itself is a most amusing burlesque of the ‘ . : 
unveracious gasconading to which their hot blood impels the 70 illustrations by Rossi, Myrbach, and other 
natives of the South of France.”—Glasgow Herald. French Artists, 


Each 12mo, half leather, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 


Uniform Editions of Dumas and Hugo. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. By Avex. | NOTRE-DAME. By Victor Huco. With illus- 








ANDRE DuMAs. With nearly 500 illustrations by trations by Hugo, Bayard, Brion, etc. 2 vols., 

Beauce, Staal, and other eminent French artists. royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

5 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $15.00. THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Vicror 

A translation of the story on which Dumas founded Hueco. With illustrations by Chifflart, D. Vierge, 
his great romance is appended. and Hugo. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Uniform with the superbly illustrated edition of ‘* Les Misérables” published last season. 


Exquisitely [lustrated (Limited) Editions. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernarpin DE St. Prerre. With 120 woodcuts and 12 full-page 
engravings from designs by Maurice Leloir. Large 8vo, cloth, $13.50; ina cloth portfolio, $12.00. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by George CnaPMAN. With 24 full-page illustrations, designed 
by Henri Motte. With an introduction by Henry Morley. 4to, cloth, in a box, $15.00. 


PERE GORIOT: Scenes from Parisian Life, By Honor pe Bauzac, With illustrations by Lynch. 
8vo, boards, $4.00. 


CARMEN. By Prosrer Mérmée. With illustrations by 8. Arcos. 12mo, half levant, gilt top, in 
a box, $5.00. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, By | THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Ontver 








P. VititaRs. With 600 illustrations. Imperial 4to, GoLpsMITH. With Prefatory Memoir by George 
cloth, $10.00. Saintsbury. With 114 colored illustrations by V. A. 

LAST “GRAPHIC” PICTURES. By Ran- Porson. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00; three-quarter 
DOLPH CALDECOTT. Printedin colors. Oblong 4to, levant, $8.00 ; full levant, $12.00, 


boards, $3.00. 
OUR DARLINGS: AT HOME, IN TOWN, AT | FAIRY TALES OF THE COUNTESS 
THE SEASIDE, IN THE COUNTRY AND D’'AULNOY. Translated by J. R. PLAncnm. 
AT PLAY. B M ARS. Printed in colors and gold An entirely new edition. With numerous illustra- 
by Plon Oblo <i ie th $3.00 ; boards, $2.50 tions by Gordon Browne and Lydia F. Emmet. 
: fpiclas My ee gees 4to, boards, $1.50. 
STORIES OF PERSONS AND PLACES IN 


EUROPE. By E. L. Benepicr. Copiously illus | MATTIE’S SECRET. By Enmtr Desreavx. 
trated. 4to, boards, $1.50. With 100 illustrations. 4to, boards, $1.25. 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE YEAR 1888 BEGINS NOW! 


15 MONTHS FOR $4.00!! 


(Regular Price, $5.00.) 


Send this advertisement and $4.00 direct to the publisher 
{before December Ist) and you will receive 


The Art Amateur 


From October, 1887, to December, 1888. 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 











15 Beautiful Colored Plates 


Fac-similes of Portrait, Fruit, Flower, Marine, and Landscape 
Studies, faithfully reproduced in numerous colors in the most 
artistic manner, and equally suitable for copying or for framing. 


140 Pages of Useful Designs 


In black and white, working size, admirably adapted for Oil and 
Water Color Painting, Tapestry Painting, China Painting, Em- 
broidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other Art Work. 


300 Pages of Practical Text 


Richly illustrated, and crowded with interesting and valuable 
—— with abundant hints for Home Decoration. 

w is the time (before December Ist) to send, toge ther with 
this advertisement, Four Dollars for 1888, and receive also 


3monthsFREE!! 


Including three p: articularly fine poet plates, namely: a magni- 
ficent study of **GRAPES,”’ by A i. Way; a charming 
“ LANDSCA PES with windmill and figures, by V Pie iH _ - 
iard, and a richly colored study of ** PAN SIES,”? by M. La 




















ment must be cut out and sent, BEFORE DECEM- 
BER FIRST, with Four Dollars (subse ription price for 
1888) DIRE GT TO THE PUBLISHER. Address, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, W.Y. 


N Ri To secure these three numbers free, this _advertise- 





P. §.—Five different Specimen Numbers with Five Beautiful 
Colored Plates will be sent on receipt of this (Scribner's) paragraph 
and One Dollar (regular price, $1.75). Address as above. 





A SENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


A NEW LINE OF LOW-PRICED GLOBES. 


In 1883 we brought out a 12-inch Globe on brass stand at $6, . 
wee so astonishingly low that we sold enormous numbers 0 
hem, and, encouraged by this sale, have since added seven 4 


styles, equally as low. PRICE, FORMER PR:CE, 
A 12-inch Full Frame, nickel, . . « . $1500 
Semi-Fram ae eee eee 8 00 17 00 
= Inclined Axis, ed ys «+ wae 15 00 
af “« “brass, “ay See 6 00 13 00 
6-inch Semi-Frame, nickel, s 3 00 5 00 
3 styles 6-inch Inclined Axis, brass frame, . 2 25 4 00 


Our Regular Maps and Handsome Mountings. 
Complete catalogue sent on application. 


NIMS & KNICHT, . - Troy, N. Y. 


The Best Book for Literary Clubs. 


English Masterpiece Course 


By Prof. Alfred H. Welsh, Ohio State University, author of 
* Complete Rhetoric.” Xe Development of English Litera- 
ture and Language,” etc. 12mo0, cloth, 92 cts. 

A book for private study, for literary clubs, for the class-room, 

and for libraries of reference. 
** As a guide for the student or reader to what has been said in 

a critical way ofthe more important productions in English litera- 

ture, zt 7s simply invaluable. . . « The work will be found 

particularly useful by members of reading clubs and special 
students of English literature.”—Boston Transcript. 





Sold in bookstores, or it will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
go cents by 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., 


Publishers, 122 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 


The LARGEST, SIMPLEST, and MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
Cook Book ever published. 


Superior to allothers. A collection of 
choicerecipes. Original and selected dur- 
ing a period of forty years of practical 
housekeeping. The standard system of 
American Cookery. New and radical 
features contained in no other similar 
work. Exhaustive treatise on Carving, 

including twenty-two lar 4-4 explanator 
designs. Must be seen to be appreciated, 
520 pages, broad leaves, large type. 
Conversational style. Circular (the 
Sent, post-paid, on 





size of book) free. 
receipt of price, to 





GILLETTE PUBLISHING C0., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








ASKELL === 
—= COMPENDIUM 


Consists of a full series of Copy 
Slips, Book of Instructions, Orn- 
amental Flourishing, Lettering, 
Pen-Drawing, Ladies’ Penman- 
ship, &c., &c. By means of this 
self-teaching system any one can 
acquire a rapid and beautiful hand- 
writing at odd hours, by home or 
office practice, without ateacher. It 
is the finest Penmanship ever pub- 
lished, and put up in durable and 
elegant form. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 

for which it will be mailed, prepaid, 
anywhere. 





Address 





N. B.—Agents wanted in every town, to whom liberal commissions will be given. 


The G. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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CASKELL’S 


COMPENDIUM PENS 


Are the best that are made. They 
are the smoothest running, most 
elastic, and Best Business Pen in 
the World. The use of poor ma- 
terial in writing is false econon. 
These Pens are in Gross Boxes, $1.00 
—or Quarter Gross Boxes, 40 cents. 


MAILED PREPAID. 


COMBINATION OFFER. 


Send us $1.25 and we will mail a 
Compendium and Quarter Gross 
of Pens. 


Write for Agents’ terms. 
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BOOKS: ae) 
CARMINA SANCTORUM 


OR, HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 


EDITORS : 
Th Cc N cw Roswell D. Hitchcock, 


Church Hymn Book. Zachary Eddy, Lewis W. Mudge. 


a> Since the first appearance of CARMINA SANCTORUM from the presses of the Publishers, Messrs. A. S. BARNES & 
Company, New York and Chicago, this new Hymn Book has met with the most cordial reception throughout the country. The 
largest and smallest churches have adopted it, and pastors, musicians, and others of critical judgment and excellent taste have 
reported voluntarily in its favor. The Publishers feel fully warranted in vigorously commending it to churches everywhere that 
need new books which will be calculated to inspire a fresh interest in congregatioual worship, and delight those who seek an 
attractive and valuable hymn book. It is, as Te Christian Union has said, ‘‘ the nearest to perfection.” 

The Popular Edition contains 746 Hymns, 452 Tunes, 43 Chants, 21 Doxologies, and 7 separate Indexes. 447 pp. quarto, 
only 23 to 25 ounces weight, cloth style. Broad pages and beautiful type make the book very convenient to handle and attractive 
tothe eye. Four styles of firm bindings, from fine cloth to full, super-extra leather, are employed. There are also Pocket and 
Pew sizes of Hymns alone, and an admirable brief selection for social worship. 


BRIEF AND PITHY EXCERPTS 
From a few of the recent Eastern letters on CARMINA SANCTORUM. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, Madison Square Pres. Ch., N. Y. City: Prof. M. W. Martin, Daytona, Fla. : 











“Thave examined with aatiatactios re delight Dr. Hitchcock’s “In the choice and arrangement of the hrmns and music I con- 
‘Carmina Sanctorum.’ My church hag long used his sider it equal to any, and, in its indexes, superior.’ 
books, and would not be likely to use any other.’ Rev. W. H. Hubbard, 1st Pres. Ch., Auburn, N. Y.: 
Rev. A. F. Skeele, Ist Cong. Ch., Augusta, Maine: “The ‘Carmina’ is giving most excellent satisfaction, and I can 
“I judge the ‘ Carmina Sanctorum ’ to be an excellent manual most heartily commendit to churches seeking a new hymn book.” 
for congregational worship.” Prof. Sumner Salter : 


Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, Dartmouth College, N. H. : “It seems to me to be nearer the ideal church and Family 
“Tn the quality of 7 music and the judicious selection of its Hymn-book than any with which I am acquainted.” 


hymns it is unexcellec oe Rev. Albert F. Norcross, 1st Cong. Ch., Rockport, Mass. : 

Rev. J. H. Hincks, ist Cong. Ch., Montpelier, Vt. “The ‘Carmina Sanctorum’ has been used by our people for 
“We have sele « ted ‘ Carmina Sanctorum’ as the be st hymn book three months. It has met with increasing favor from the first. 

for our church.’ : Rev. Edward G. Selden, Springfield, Mass. : 

Rev. A. F. Newton, Union Cong. Ch., Marlboro’, Mass. : “I do not hesitate to give the most ontiyantastio commendations 
“ Any church that adopts this book will make no mistake.” of your ‘Carmina Sanctorum.’ . I have not seen its equal.”” 

Rev. J. L. Harris, Trinity Cong. Ch., Boston, Mass. : Prof. R. H. Mather, Amherst College, Mass. : 
“Its introduction will certainly tend to elevate the musical “The deservedly high characterand eminent qualifications of the 

taste as well as to quicken the devotion of our congregations,” editors, Iam confident, will give the work a wide circulation and 


Rev. 8. F. Perkins, Saundersville, Mass. : make it an inspiration and comfort in many churches and homes.’ 
~B., s, Sa , . 
“Any church changing its hymn book would do well to select Bor. P. 7. Farwell, at Cong, Ce.. Btockietige, Mam. : 
this. I heartily subscri 2e to the indorsement given the book by We chose ‘Carmina’ after a page-by-page examination of other 
the Sunday School Times,’ books. be have giv “7 ita ng —_ Faggot oe ge ag mye =. 
s astor, and congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice, 

es = De a Norfolk, _. ¥ ‘- ‘ Whe book is a thorough delight.” 
‘T have carefully examined e armina Sanctorum,’ com- "4 . P 

paring it with the best editions of other church hymnals, and Ber Win. 6. Palmer, pA 8 Cong. Ch., Norwich, Ct. : 

ave no hesitation about awarding it the highest lace—fac ‘ile We have used the ‘Carmina’ only about four months, but we 
princeps, . . . ASawhole, itis a “worthy work by able men.’ are much pleased with it. “> am confident that the more we use 


} it the better we shall like 
Rev. Lavalette Perrin, Hartford and Torsington, Conn. : Rev. H. Andrus, vaca aS ae 
Ihave examined with some care your ‘Carmina Sanctorum.’ 


Tam highly pleased with it as a book of worship for our churches. “Tam quite enthusiastic over your book, and am glad to tell 

Iknow of no other book of the kind Ishould select before it fora | YOU of the pleasure it gives us to use it in our church 

worshiping assembly.’ Rev. Lyman Abbott, Editor Christian Union, N. y. City: 

Rev. ae C. Creegan, D.D., Secretary Home Missionary Society, “*A very admirable addition to our collection of Church Hymn 
Syracuse, N. Y.: and Tune Books, striking the golden mean between too simple 


“ It yard the ‘Cs , y ads and too diffic ult, not constructed on the idiosyncrasies of its 
BPE ae path A eeige et: mga ay at —™ editor, but with reference to the practical wants of the church. 
troduce anew book could not do better than to make choice of | #24 containing an unusual variety both of hymns and tunes.’ 
this one. ; In its general make-up it probably has no equal; and Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., Highland Manse, Orange, N. J. : 

Sethe ” 
eit altogether, it is one of the best books of the kind extant. ‘* As to the hymns, they are selected by the skillful hand of one 


Rey. William Kincaid, Bible House, New York City: [Dr. Hitchcock] w ho wii always be remembered for the classic 
“Tam delighted with the work. No other hymn book within my purity and elegance of all his literary work.’ 

knowledge combines so maity excellences with so few defects. Rev. William I’. Faber, 1st. Pres. Ch., Westfield, N. Y.: 

Rev. R. E. Prime, Pastor Westminster Pres. Ch., Yonkers, N.Y.: “*Carmina Sanctorum’ is, on the whole, the best book for us, 


W e cha a 
‘Carmina Sanctorum’ has been used nearly five months. It heart of Weare charmed » with this book, fit work of tho mind and 


ion, I believe, given universal satisfaction and pleasure.” Rev. M. Stewart Oxley, Montreal, Can. : 


James Ste y j 
wart Dickson, Philadelphia : “‘I have pleasure in saying that the ‘Carmina’ has not only 
me | god long advance on the line of Presbyterian musical wroved satisfactory, but has grown more and more in favor as we 
service ave come to know it better.” 








SPECIAL PRICE LIST FOR EXAMINATION AND crcl salle 


Hymns and Tunes, complete, . . - $1.20 Hymns only, Pocket Edition, . . + $0.45 
The same, with Responsive Readings, ° e As 40 Chapel Edition, Hymns and Tunes, . ° . 75 
Hymns only, Pew Edition, . 75 The same, with Responsive Readings, . . -90 


Scripture Readings rom Revised Version), 60 cents. 





Returnable Examination Copies sent to Pastors and Committees upon request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., New York. 
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Recollections of a Minister to France. 


1869-1877. By THE Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 2 VOLS., CLOTH, 

8v0, $8.00. 

The period covered in these volumes, a foretaste of which was given in the papers published 
in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, is one of the most interesting in modern French history; and the fact 
that Minister Washburne, while in Paris during the siege, was in a position not only to see all that 
was taking place, but also to come in contact with the forces that were at work behind the scenes, 
gives an unusual value to his observations and to his comments on passing events. The author, 
before the fall of the Empire and after the establishment of the Republic on a firm basis, was called 
upon to perform many agreeable social duties in the presentation of his country men, etc., and this 
gay side of Parisian life is described in detail, presenting a sharp contrast to the horrors of the 
Commune and the suffering during the bombardment and siege. The illustrations are drawn with 
great spirit. 

“* Nobody is better qualified to tell the story, for Mr. Washburne “Mr. Washburne’s accounts are so scrupulously just that evena 
was a kind of intermediary between the combatants throughout dispassionate Frenchman can read them with satisfaction.” 
both sieges, and he saw almost more than any one of the actual —The Boston Beacon, 


events of the time. His reminiscences are, therefore, intensely in- “*These reminiscences have historic value beyond common his 
teresting.”"— The Toronto Mail. tory.”— Zhe Washington Republican, 


A Collection of 


Letters of Thackeray. 


1847-1855. WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS AND DRAWINGS, I VOL, 

8vo, GILT ToP, $2.50. 

No revelation of character in a personal correspondence was ever so complete a confirmation fo 
the friends made by an author’s books as this of Thackeray has been; and it has been possible 
gain the revelation with no feeling of intrusion on the reader's part, for there is not a word nor 
printed of the publication of which his friends may not be glad. His daughter’s wish that the worl 
might some time ‘‘ know more of him” is fulfilled in these letters in the highest sense which she couli 
have had in mind ; and even those who know him best already will find unimagined additions to thei 
knowledge in these reflections of every mood and phase of thought. 


ALSO, LIMITED EDITION, QUARTO, GILT Top, UNcuT EDGES, $10.00 NET. 


“The world owes her (Mrs. Brookfield] gratitude for eliciting _‘*. « « Thackeray's letters, which are worthy to rank on purel 
these charming, gay, sad, sportive, and harrowing notes, letters, literary grounds with the most famous letters in the language, an 
and epistles, interlaced with pen-sketches in Thackeray’s clumsy. but which are a precious revelation and record of the tender feeling, th 


jolly, style, and should thank her for consenting to make them true heartedness, and the reverent nature of this great writer.’ 
public."—The New York Times. —The New York Mail and Express | 
“The publication of the Thackeray letters is a literary event ° 
“ Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible | almost unique importance. They reflect every mood, from depress 
to speak too highly, while the appearance of Mr. James Russell sion to exaltation, of the great writer’s mind; they are full of humo 
Lowell's name in connection with the editing is a guarantee that _ of oddities and whimsicalities ; are crowded with characteristic pe 
this important part of the undertaking has been well and un- —and-ink sketches, and of allusions to his works.” . 
obstrusively performed.”— 7he Athenaum, —The Boston Advertisth 
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Guatemala. The Land of the Quetzal. 


By WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1 VOL., 8vO, CLOTH, $5.00. 


Mr. Brigham’s work is the result of notes taken during a long residence in Guatemala and 
Honduras, the purpose being to awaken among Americans a greater and more intelligent interest in 
this much neglected Republic of North America. The volume is richly illustrated from many 
hundred photographic plates of objects and views of interest taken by Mr. Brigham, and cannot fail to 
provoke wide and favorable comment among those in search of fresh and accurate information 
regarding this strange land, its inhabitants and its architectural remains. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 


A NovEL. By HAROLD FREDERIC. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


The wide interest created by this story during its serial publication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
has caused its appearance in book-form to be eagerly awaited. The author has been singularly suc- 
cessful in choosing a new and interesting locality for his tale, and throughout the book is given a 
succession of vivid pictures of society and politics in the interior of New York State. The strength 
of the character studies and the thorough familiarity of the author with the somewhat novel scenes 
described, make the volume noteworthy. 


‘«* Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ is a story of great merit. It opens up ‘The tragic interest of ‘Seth’s Brother's Wife’ increases in in- 
a new line of American fiction.’— Zhe Boston Herald. tensity with successive instalments, and each new chapter leaves 
“*Seth’s Brother's Wife’? has developed an intense point ofin- the reader impatient for the final denouement.” 
terest, and the scene given between Milton and Annie is one whose —The Indianapolis Journal. 
prototype can hardly be found in fiction.”— Zhe Boston Traveller. ‘*No stronger work of fiction has been given to the public this 


year."—The Topeka Democrat. 


Frau Wilhelmine. 


THE CONCLUDING PART OF THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. By JULIUS STINDE. UNIFORM WITH 
PARTS ONE AND Two. I VOL., I2MO, $1.25. 


Every one who has read the first two volumes of the ‘‘ Buchholz Family” will want this one, in 
which Mr. Stinde concludes his inimitable studies of middle-class German life. New experiences and 
perplexities of Frau Buchholz and her interesting circle are here chronicled with the same power and 
humor which made the other volumes such a success. 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens. “ Herr Stinde’s fun is of a quiet, pleasant kind, and never coarse, 
They are very entertaining, and the middle-class life of Berlin has _ and he is the best representative of true German humor we have yet 
found an interpreter who writes with photographic accuracy.” seen.”"—The New York Times. 


—The London Times, 


How I Found Livingstone: 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AND DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT 
OF FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. By HENRY M. STANLEY. WITH 
SIX MAPS AND MORE THAN 50 ILLUSTRATIONS, 28 BEING FULL PAGE. I VOL., 8VO, $3.50. 


This new edition of Mr. Stanley's great work has been issued in response to a wide and general 
public demand. No work ever written took rank so quickly after its publication as a record of travel, 
discovery, and adventure of the highest importance, the wonderful story of one great explorer’s 
successful search for another being admirably told. 


Two Years in the Jungle. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A HUNTER AND NATURALIST IN INDIA, CEYLON, THE MALAY 
PENINSULA, AND BORNEO. By W. T. HORNADAY, CHIEF TAXIDERMIST U. S. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. WITH TWO FOLDING MAPS AND FIFTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL, 8VO, $3.00. 


“The record is rather of action than of observation, of pursuit ‘This is a work of extraordinary interest. Taken merely as an 
and capture rather than study, of sturdy delights of the energetic animated and racy recital of personal adventure, thrilling hunting 
hunter, rather than the rapture of a biologist in a strange and novel _ episodes, and studies of animal life in the jungle, it isa thoroughly 
auna."—TZhe Nation, fascinating book, entertaining in every page. But it has also a posi- 

tive scientific value."— Zhe Christian Union. 
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A Short History of Architecture. 


By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. I VOL., CROWN 
8vO, $1.50. 








The author has exercised the most careful judgment in his selection of matter, rejecting all that is 
unessential, and presenting the main facts and important principles in a clear and simple style. Be- 
ginning with the Druidical monuments and the massive piles of the Egyptians, he examines each style 
of architecture that followed, showing the origin and cause of its development and its relation to the 
style that succeeded it. Nothing of importance to a clear understanding of the subject is omitted. 
The author’s illustrations are a great aid to the reader. 


The Ethical Import of Darwinism. 


By J. G. SCHURMAN, M.A., SAGE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
I VOL., 12MO, $1.50. 


The object of this volume is to distinguish between science and speculation in the application of 
Darwinism to morals. While the author accepts as proven the results of evolutionary science where 
it deals with both matter and life, he recognizes the evil which has been caused by the guesses that 
have been accepted along with the facts, and subjects the ethical theories sometimes associated with 
Darwinism to the most searching scrutiny. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


In what passes with us for the doctrine of evolution there is a mixture of science and speculation. Yet it is customary to serve it all up 
together, so that the hungry soul must needs take all or none. The result for many minds is apt to be indigestion or starvation. But this 
cruel dilemma might be escaped, if the fact and the fancy entering into current evolutionism were kept apart and dealt out separately. The 
mind’s natural craving for knowledge could then be satisfied without detriment ; for it is only when science is adulterated with nescience 
that it becomes unwholesome and poisonous. 


Christian Facts and Forces. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., LL.D. 1 VOL., 12M0, $1.50. 


The discourses in this volume are notable for the absence of doctrinal discussion, and for their 
strict adherence to a clear, simple, earnest exposition of the spirit of Christ’s teaching, in its practical 
application to everyday life. They are straightforward, direct, helpful, earnest in their appeals for 
right living and right thinking, and characterized by sincerity and a deep conviction of the paramount 
value of the truths set forth. 


‘* The author is logical and therefore clear. He is also master of a singularly attractive style. Few writers whose books come under 
our eye succeed in treating metaphysical and philosophical themes in a manner at once so forcible and so interesting.” 
— The Congregationalist. 


The Story of the Psalms. 


By REv. HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D. 1 VOL., 12MO0, $1.50. 


The object of Dr. Van Dyke in writing the story of some of the Psalms has been to bring these 
ancient poems into close connection with the lives and experiences of the men who wrote them, and 
thus to give them the touch of reality. He presents to the reader a graphic picture of the authors of 
the poems and of the times in which they lived, finding embodied in their words and acts some 
striking truth which applies equally well to the regulation of conduct to-day. This method of con- 
necting the Psalms with their authors is new with Dr. Van Dyke; and he has treated the subject ina 
very fresh and energetic way. 
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History of the Christian Church. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN YALE 
UNIVERSITY. I VOL., 8VO, WITH MAPS, $3.50. 


This work is in several respects notable. It presents in a single volume a complete and at the 
same time a condensed survey of Church history, exhibiting fully the relations of the history of Chris- 
tianity and of the Church to contemporaneous secular history. Professor Fisher, after dwelling upon 
the scope and divisions of Church history, begins his work with a review of the Apostolic Age (1-100), 
and thence traces, in a singularly clear and entertaining manner, the development of Christianity to 
the present time. His work will take rank as an important contribution to ecclesiastical literature. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


There are two particulars in which I have sought to make the narrative specially serviceable. In the first place the attempt has 
been made to exhibit fully the relations of the history of Christianity and of the Church to contemporaneous secular history. . . . I 
have tried to bring out more distinctly than is usually done the interaction of events and changes in the political sphere, with the phenomena 
which belong more strictly to the ecclesiastical and religious province. In the second place it has seemed to me possible to present a toler= 
ably complete survey of the history of theological doctrine. . . . It has appeared to me better to express frankly the conclusions to 
which my investigations have led me, on a variety of topics where differences of opinion exist, than to take refuge in ambiguity or silence. 
Something of the dispassionate temper of an onlooker may be expected to result from historical studies, if long pursued ; nor is this an evil, 
if there is kept alive a warm sympathy with the spirit of holiness and love, wherever it is manifest. As this book is designed not for 
technical students exclusively, but for intelligent readers generally, the temptation to enter into extended and minute discussions on per 
plexed or controverted topics has been resisted. 


The Religion of the Present and Future. 


By THEODORE D. WooLsEy, D.D., LL.D. New EDITION. WITH PORTRAIT. I VOL, 
CROWN 8VvO, $2.00. 


A new edition of a volume consisting of discourses, the most of which Ex-President Woolsey 
delivered in the Yale College Chapel during twenty-five years. For the direct application of truth, 
severe logical simplicity, that eloquence which springs from unaffected earnestness and single-hearted 
sincerity of desire to convince the understanding and persuade the hearts of those to whom they were 
addressed, these sermons are pre-eminent. 


Fifteen Years in the Chapel of Yale College. 


1871-1886. By NOAH PorTER, D.D., LL.D. 1 VOL., CROWN 8vo, $2.50. 


Although originally delivered in the Yale Chapel, these discourses are more properly philosophical 
essays on the great themes and principles involved in the Theistic and Christian faith. The effort has 
been successfully made to argue the philosophical and theological questions which are fundamental to 
faith in a manner that is within the comprehension of intelligent young men. The difficulties and 
objections are fairly stated, the answers to them are earnestly set forth, while a tolerant spirit is 
shown regarding disputed or doubtful questions. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, AND THE 
EPISTLES OF PETER, JAMES AND JUDE. I VOL., 8VO, $4.00. 


_ “*In the execution of his plan the author is admirably clear, con- “Dr. Vincent has given the history of words that have histories ; 
Cise, and exact. Avoiding textual criticism or doctrinal expositions, he has shown the stages of growth and development through which 
he has prepared what may be considered a philological commentary _ they have passed to their present meaning; shown in part at least, 
of a portion of the New Testament, which cannot fail to be of great the peculiar form in which a thought comes toa Greek mind; he 
use to biblical students."— 7he New York Sun. has given the reasons for changes in English renderings, and has 
_ “Itis not a commentary, though it contains much that is exeget- disclosed the pictures which have been hidden away from English 
ical ; nor is it a grammar, though there is a large space devoted to _ readers in some of the Greek words most frequently used. His 
the etymology, history, and forms of words in its pages. It isa volume is an intensely interesting one, and will be welcomed by 
true study of words, designed to aid the careful student in gaining _ thousands of Bible students as a most valuable addition to biblical 
the richness and fulness of the divine thought.” literature.”— The Boston Traveller, 

—The New York Observer. 
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AND OTHER FANCIFUL TALES. 


The Bee-Man of Orn, 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. I VOL., 12MO, GILT TOP, $1.25. 


Richard Henry Stoddard says, in The New York Mail and Express: 


‘There isno American story-teller with whom Mr. Stockton can be compared, and we are more than ever convinced of this fact since 
reading this last book of stories. Each story possesses a charm of invention, of grotesqueness, of surprise, of humer, or a blending of all 


these qualities, peculiar to itself.” 


UNIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICE WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE LATE MRS. NULL. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


**Mr. Stockton has written a book which you can’t discuss with- 
out laughing; and that is proof enough of its quality.” 
—The New York Tribune. 


The Lady, or the Tiger? 
And Other Stories. 


**His unique stories always hit the mark. But ‘The Lady, or 
the Tiger,’ was a shaft condensed from the entire Stocktonese, and 
barbed with a puzzle which in the nature of human things no man 
could ever solve, and the author as little as any ; and to complete 
the piquc of the jest, any woman might solve it for herself, but for 
no other woman.”— Zhe Century Magazine. 


THE ABOVE FIVE VOLUMES IN A 


RUDDER GRANGE. 


“There is nothing like it in the domain of English fiction. It 
bubbles over with merriment, it leads you up to the most unexpected 
incidents ; it has all the breezy charm of a pastoral.” 

—The Philadelphia Record, 


The Christmas Wreck, 
And Other Stories. 


** Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are 
an unmixed blessing and delight? He is surely one of the most in- 
ventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and 
fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details in each 
fresh achievement, the least of which would be riches from another 
hand.”—W. D. HoweE.ts, in Harfer's Magazine. 


SET, $6.25. SINGLY, $1.25 EACH. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works: 


New Arabian Nights. 


The Dynamiter. 


(With Mrs, Stevenson. ) 


EACH I VOL., I2MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 30 CENTS. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, having arranged with Mr. Stevenson and Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. for the publication of these books, now offer to the public new editions, uniform, in cloth and 


paper, with their other books by Mr. Stevenson. 


Purchasers should remember that these are the only 


editions from the sale of which the author receives a royalty. 


Kidnapped. 


BEING THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID BALFOUR IN THE YEAR 1751. 
I VOL., 12MO, CLOTH, $1.25. 


TRATED EDITION. 


A NEw AND ILLUsS- 


Mr. Stevenson’s powerful and highly successful story acquires additional interest by reason of the 
artist's spirited and sympathetic illustrations in this new edition. 


“The suggestion and comparison with the immortal works of the 
author of *‘ Waverly,’ in scenery, style, and character, is natural, 
and indeed inevitable. Itis no small] praise to say that the book is 
meritoriously high even on this standard."—Zhe Boston Post. 


Underwoods. 
AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


“His language is well selected and. beautiful, his thoughts are 
— and intellectually stimulating or satisfying, and the whole 
as a music at once caressing and provocative, like ripples of 
laughter which disturb without breaking repose. Alternately tender 
and playful, he pleases and does not weary.” 
—k. H. Stopparp, in 7he N. Y. Mail and Express. 
“The modest title of the volume is a disclaimer of any extrava- 


In Ole Virginia. 


MARSE CHAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
OLE ’STRACTED, ‘‘NO HAID PAWN,” AND POLLY. 


BURG’S DROWNDIN’,” 
I VOL., I2MO, $1.25. 


“*His stories are told in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner. They are, indeed, quite competent to found a literature 
in their line. There is unmistakably the light of genius shining out 
of them. The touches of nature that make the whole world kin are 
constant, and leave no intelligent taste anything to desire in the 
language by which they are conveyed.”— The Brooklyn Eagle. 


MEH Lapy, 
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**Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advantage than 
in ‘Kidnapped.’ . . . No better book of its kind than these 
‘Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour’ has ever been 
written.”—Zhe Nation. 


I VOL., 12MO, GILT TOP, $1.00. 


gant pretensions for his verse. His prose is indeed more im- 
aginative than his poetry. But this underwood which has grown 
under the shade of his larger product has its own place and its own 
loveliness.”—7he New York Tribune. 

“It is a pleasure to turn from the tribe of ‘empty singers’ to this 
born poet, or ‘maker’ as he prefers to call himself, and consum- 
mate literary artist.”— Zhe Cambridge Tribune. 


INCLUDING ‘‘ UNC’ EDIN- 


“The author belongs to the old Virginia ‘quality’; he knows the 
life of the people ; he knows the negro well; he has an eye for the 
picturesque and the humorous, and his style shows exquisite artistic 
taste and skill."—T7he Nashville American, 
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A Story of the Golden Age. 


By PROF. JAMES BALDWIN. ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD PYLE. I VOL., 

SQUARE I2MO, $2.00. 

In this volume Professor Baldwin seeks to interest young people in the 
stories of the Iliad and Odyssey by weaving into a continuous narrative the 
legends relating to the causes of the Trojan war. In this he has been as success- 
ful as he was in his treatment of Northern myths in his ‘‘ Story of Siegfried,” 
and of medieval romance in his “ Story of Roland.” Mr. Pyle’s illustrations, 
drawn with his customary spirit and vigor, have a decided charm. 

WITH “THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED” AND “THE STORY OF 
ROLAND,” 8 vols. in a box, $6.00. 


The Making of the Great West. 


FROM 1512 to 1853. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. WITH 145 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
I VOL., 12MO, $1.75. 





Mr. Drake’s volume presents in a clear and attractive form, suggestive 
phases of historical research often overlooked. After discussing in detail and 
by topics the original explorations of the Spaniards, the French, and the Eng- 
lish, he traces the development of America as a nation by conquest, annexation, 
and by exploration. The volume is admirably arranged, is popular in style, 
and is fully illustrated. 

‘«The author's aim in these books is that they shall occupy a place between the larger and lesser histories 
of the lands and the periods of which they treat, and that each topic therein shall be treated as a unit, an 
worked out to a clear understanding of its objects and results before passing to another topic. In the further- 
ance of this method each subject has its own descriptive notes, maps, plans, and illustrations, the whole con- 


tributing to a thorough though condensed knowledge of the subject in hand.” ; ; 
—The New York Mail and Express, 





Francis Parkman writes of the author's former volume: 

“T have read ‘The Making of New England,’ and like it exceedingly. The matter is well chosen and 
well arranged. I "sapedinnge | like the presentation of the various minor settlements between the coming of 
the Pilgrims and the great Massachusetts Emigration—a matter of which many people are almost ignorant. 
The picture of early colonial life is clear and excellent.” 


Living Lights. 


A PoPULAR ACCOUNT OF PHOSPHORESCENT ANIMALS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. WITH 27 FULL-PAGE ILLUS- B 
TRATIONS. I VOL., SQUARE 8VO, $2.00. 








Mr. Holder gives in this book a wonderful fund of popular and enter- 
taining facts concerning the mysterious light-giving animals and plants of § 
the sea and land. Most of his information is fresh, having been acquired 
by his personal investigation and observation, and the readers of the vol- 
ume will be surprised to learn how fascinating is the story of these strange 
forms of life. 

WITH “MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE” AND “THE IVORY 

KING; A Popular History of the Elephant and its Allies,” 

3 vols. in a box, $6.00. 


The Modern Vikings. 


STORIES OF LIFE AND SPORT IN THE NORSELAND. By H. H. BoyESEN. WITH 16 

FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., I2MO, $2.00, 

Vivid descriptions of the sports and pastimes of the North European countries give to this new 
book by Professor boyesena peculiar charm and interest for boys. The author writes from an intimate 
knowledge of the people and scenes he portrays, which adds increased value to his delightful stories. 
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The American Girl’s Handy Book. 


How TO AMUSE YOURSELF AND OTHERS. By LINA AND ADELIA 

B. BEARD. WITH OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHORS. 

I VOL., SQUARE 8VO, CLOTH, $3.00. 

Full of information upon the thousand and one things that interest 
#) every girl, this volume forms a notable companion to the book for boys 
4 by Danicl C. Beard, brother of the present authors, published last year. 
Everything that can be imagined to tell girls simply and clearly about 
their sports, games, winter afternoon and evening work, etc., can be 
found here in this helpful and entertaining volume. 


The American Boy’s Handy Book. 
OR WHAT TO DO AND HowTo Do 1T. By DANIEL C. BEARD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. I VOL., 8VO, $2.00. 


“This most splendid and complete book for boys is offered to meet a longing felt by many for a 
real practical American boy's book of outdoor sports and amusements. . . - Each particular 
department is minutely illustrated, and the whole is a complete treasury, invaluable not only to the 
boys themselves, but to parents and guardians who have at heart their happiness and healthful 
development of mind and muscle.”"—/%ttsburgh Telegraph. 


White Cockades. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE ‘‘ FORTY-FIVE.” By EDWARD IRENAEUS STEVENSON. WITH FRONT- 

ISPIECE. I VOL., 12MO, $1.00. 

Mr. Stephenson has written a delightful book, a story of the Second Rebellion of the Jacobites, 
full of dash and spirit, and surcharged, in scene and quaintness of diction, with the fresh, bracing 
aroma of the heather-covered Highlands. 


The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book. 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS ROSINA EMMET. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. I VOL., SQUARE I6MO, $1.25. 

** The little ones, who so willingly go back with us to ‘Jack the Giant-Killer,’ ‘ Blue-Beard, and the kindred stories of our childhood, 
will gladly welcome Mrs. Burton Harrison’s * Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales,’ where the giant, the dwarf, the fairy, the wicked princess, the 
ogre, the metamorphosed prince, and all the heroes of that line come into play and action. As they read the stories which compose this 
book they will meet with all the familiar actors of the fairy world, in different scenes indeed, and with new deeds of daring, witchcraft, or 
charming benevolence, but still the same characters of the old-fashioned fairy lore. The graceful pencil of Miss Rosina Emmet has given a 
pictorial interest to the book, and the many pictures scattered through its pages accord well with the good old-fashioned character of the 
tales.”—FrankK R. STOCKTON. 


My Kalulu: Prince, King, and Slave. 
-A STORY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. By HENRY M. STANLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘How I Founp 
LIVINGSTONE.” NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., 
I2MO, $1.50. 











‘A fresh, breezy, stirring story for youths, interesting in itself and ‘*Tf the young reader is fond of strange adventures, he will find 
full of information regarding life in the interior of the continent in enough in this volume to delight him all winter, and he will be hard 
which its scenes are laid.".—7he New York Times. to please who is not charmed with its graphic pages.” 


—The Boston Journal, 


Jules Verne’s Greatest Work. A NEW AND CHEAPER 


EDITION IN THREE PARTS. 
Famous Travels and Travellers. Wirn over too FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, MAPS, ETC. 8vO, $2.50. 
The Great Navigators of the XVIIIth Century. wWirn 96 Futt- 
PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS AND 19 MAPS. 8vO, $2.50. 
The Great Explorers of the XIXth Century. Wir over 100 FuLt- 
PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, FAC-SIMILES, ETC. 8vO, $2.50. 

THE THREE VOLUMES IN A SET, $7.50; SINGLY, $2.50. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway,N./. 
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TO BE OBTAINED OF ART DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


KLACKNER’S 
NEWEST ETCHINGS 


THE HOME OF EVANGELINE, by F. RausicHeck, 
BREAKERS, by Otis S. WEBER. 
COLONIAL DAYS, by James S. Kina. 
THE MARSH, by C. Morcan McEtuinny, 
QUEBEC, by STEPHEN PARRISH. 
THE WINTER ROAD, by W. C. Bauer. 

And many others. 












KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS 


WITH STANDS IN EBONY, ASH, CHERRY, OR 
MAHOGANY, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, AND FOR PAMPHLET ON 
“PROOFS AND PRINTS.” 


C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


« Purchasers of my COPYRIGHTED Engravings and Etchings have an 
absolute protection from inferior reproduction, such as all imported prints are liable 
to—there being no international copyright law to protect the latter—so when you are 
visiting art stores in any part of the United States, don’t fail to ask for KLACKNER’S 
AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. The assortment is 
unusually large and fine, embracing the — cards that can be obtained. These pack- 
ets will be found the most wonderful bargains ever offered. Our customers 
will bd them unequalled. We advise early orders, as many Will certainly desire to 
re-order. 

tL ve We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 83.50, and 40 cents for 





postage and soqietes ring, and of the complete 9 sets for $5.00, and 50 cents for 

postage and registe 

No. 1.—For 50 peel and 4 cents for postage: 17 of L. Prang & Co. 
and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a Double Fringed Card and a hand- 
some Birthday Card. 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 large and finer Cards 
from a above Publishers, also, a Fine Frosted Card and a folding card cut in 
Be 4 ay of Wheat. 

2 Be $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A choice selection of 25 Beau- 
tint rs & of L. Prang & Co.’s, also a souvenir booklet and a Hand-Painted 


ard. 
No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selection of 10 of our Largest 
and Finest Cat Cards, together with a Beautiful Four Folding Calendar for 1888, ef 
ane 
No. 5.— t Si. 00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 Double Frin 
votes {not folded), ¢ aoe in a separate envelope, together with a fine Foldi 
Fringes —, and a handsome Satin Card. 
No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 conte for postage: 10 Prang’s, weeks 
Ww “SF oo and other beautiful cards. 
No. py —For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 4 beautiful Folding Cards 
and 4 Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections from best authors ; retail 
“5m FA. and Le cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the above cut, 
y. 
No. 8.— BieTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of 
rang’s or T 
No. 9 SUNDAY KCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards, of 
Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted, 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Hand-Painted Syde) Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25. 5: 
=s, 75 cents, an 0 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, W 

‘ will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for ‘1. 00 and S cents for postage. Better senastenneh, 
$2.00 and 10 cents for OW A very choice selection, no two alike, 83-00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


OWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


P We are the New Engl and Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 1822), and 
manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can 
be made), selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest pos- 


sible prices. Sample sheets of paper sail envelopes, with prices and — of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and 
special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packe 


HH. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Dr. IL A. Dorner, Oberconsistorialrath and Professor of Theology, Berlin. Author of ‘‘System of 
Christian Doctrine” and “History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ.” Edited by Dr. A. DORNER, 
translated by Pror. C. M. MEAD, D.D., formerly Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary, and Rev. R. T. 
CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 8v0, cloth, pp. XxX., 616, $3.50. 

**This book will be welcomed by Dorner’s many friends and admirers, not only as his last published treatise, but on account 
of its own intrinsic merits, for it was in the discussion of this theme that he treated what was nearest his own heart.” 





LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION 


As ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS. By A. H. Saycr, Deputy Professor 
of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 
CONTENTS: Introductory—Bel-Merodach of Babylon—The Gods of Babylon—Tammuz and Istar ; Prometheus and Totemism 
—The Sacred Books of Chaldwa—Cosmogonies and Astro-Theology, etc., etc. 





Studies in Religious History. By Ernest | The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis 


RENAN. Post 8vo, cloth, 481 pages, $2.40. of its History. By Dr. Orro PFLEIDERER, Professor in 
CONTENTS: Experimental Method Applied to Religion— the University of Berlin. Vol. I. Spinoza to Schleier- 
Paganism—Comparative Mythology—Buddhism—The Trans- macher. Vol.II. Schellingtothe Present Day. Translated 
lations of the Bible—Francis of Assisi—Religious Art—A from the German of the second and greatly enlarged edition 
Word upon Galileo’s Trial—Port Royal—Spinoza, etc. by Rev. A. Menzies and Rev. A. Stewart. 8vo, cloth, per 


vol., $4.20. 
Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work) preparing. 


FAINT, YET PURSUING, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By Epwarp J. Harpy, M.A., Chaplain to H. M. Forces, author of ‘‘How to be Happy though Married.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
THE PRINTED BOOK: 


Its History, ILLUSTRATION, AND ADORNMENT, FROM THE DAyYs OF GUTENBERG TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By HENRI Bovucnot, of the National Library, Paris. Translated and enlarged by Epwarp C. BiGMORE. With 118 illustra- 
tions of fac-similes of Early Typography, Printers’ Marks, Copies of Book Illustrations, and Specimens of Bindings of all 
ages. Square 8vo, 320 pages, gilt top, $2.50. 

An unusually interesting volume, giving in compendious form a complete history of the art of printing and book-making. 

The numerous illustrations are of great value, and add much to the interest of the work. 


FRANCIS THE FIRST AND HIS TIMES. 


By JuLiA ParRDoE. With numerous portraits and illustrations on steel. A new edition. 3 vols., demy 
8vo, cloth, $15.00. 














Louis the Fourteenth and Court of | Campan’s Marie Antoinette. The Private 
France in the Seventeenth entury. fe of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France and Navarre, 
By Jutia PaRDoE. Embellished a aemieer 50 col with Sketches and Anecdotes of the Court of Louis XVI. 


cuts. and with numerous portraits on steel. A new edition. oy caer te ny ig ye Bs a = Ly A —_ 


ee ny ae a SOO four portraits on steel. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. 


By A. J = BUTLER, author of ‘‘The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” Demy 8vo, with illustrations, 
cloth, $4.50. 

**Since Mr. Kinglake’s ‘Eothen’ there has been no more charming book of the kind than ‘Court Life in Egypt.’ Vivacious, 
lucid, intelligent, genial, everything, in short, that one can desire such a volume to be, it has the advantage over its famous 
predecessors of coming down to a comparatively recent date, and of interesting us in persons and affairs of eA = times.” 

— y Telegram. 








DOWN THE ROAD; 


Or, REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN COACHMAN. By C. T. 8. Brrnch REYNARDSON. New edition, with 
colored illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





FINE ART AND STANDARD JUVENILES. 





BOOKS BY MR. HENTY. 


“Among writers of stories of adventure for boys, Mr. Henty stands in the very first rank.”—Academy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine or trimmed edges, $2.00 each. Each book is beautifully illustrated with 
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Bonnie Prince Charlie; A Tale of Fontenoy 
and Culloden. 
A book of the most stirring incident, and of historic value. 


For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. 
A story of thrilling interest. 


In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and 
Bruce. 
“Full of stirring action, and will commend itself to boys.’’ 
—Athenwum. 


The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. 


«This book should hold a place among the classics of youth- 
ful fiction.”—United Service Gazette. 


The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the 
Times of Hannibal. 
**Second to none of Mr. Henty’s former tales.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American 
War of Independence. 


** Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British 
soldiers.”—T' he Times, 


The Bravest of the Brave ; or, with Peter- 
borough in Spain. 
** All lads will read the book with pleasure and profit.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


For Name and Fame; or, Through Afghan 
‘asses. 

“Not only a rousing story but an instructive history of a 
recent war.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The Dragon and the Raven; or, The Days 
of King Alfred. 
«Perhaps the best story of the early days of England which 
has yet been told.”—Court Journal. 





from eight to twelve full-page pictures. 


In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of 
a Westminster Boy. 
A story of the French Revolution, full of the deepest int@fest. 


Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and 
Limerick. 
A story of the irrepressible conflict in Ireland. 
With Clive in India; or, The Beginnings of 
an Empire. 
“«Mr. Henty here exceeds himself in stirring adventures and 
thrilling situations.” —Saturday Review. 
A Final Reckoning: A Tale of Bush Life in 
Australia. 
‘*Mr. Henty has never published a more readable or a better 
written story than this.”—Spectator. 
With Wolfe in Canada ; or, The Winning of 
a Continent. 
*« A model of what a boy’s story-book should be.” 
—School Guardian. 
Under Drake’s Flag: A Tale of the Spanish 
Main. 
** A real good story really well told.”—-Punch, 


Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite 
Riots. 
“One of the best of the many good books Mr. Henty has 
produced.”—The Standard. 


St. George for England: A Tale of Cressy 
and Poitiers. 
* A story of very great interest for boys.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. 

««The lad must be very difficult to satisfy who is not satisfied 
with this story.”— Scotsman. 
Facing Death: A Tale of the Coal Mines. 


«This is the book we would recommend to give as a present 
to a boy who is worth his salt.”—Standard. 





THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Poems by FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY ; 
Beautifully printed in colors and monotone. 


Pictures by JANE M. DRALy. 
Oblong 4to, gold and brown, boards, $2.00. 


Authors of ‘‘ Told in the Twilight.” 


«The Land of ae People’ is a beautiful example of the application of really artistic and literary work to the preparation 


of a child’s book. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“No prettier combination of pictures and verse could be made than that to be found in ‘ The Land of Little People.’” 


—WN, Y. Christian Union. 





BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 


From the best English and German editions. With eighteen full-page 


illustrations, from designs by BIcHaRD. Printed in colors, folio, decorated boards, $4.00. 





The Girls Own Annual for 1887. Con- 
taining 852 pages of interesting and useful reading, pro- 
prom — by eminent artists. In handsome 
clo 


The Boy’s Own Annual for 1887, Con- 
taining 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, 
Amusement, and Instruction. Colored and wood engrav- 
ings. Handsome cloth, $8.75. 





*.* A Complete List of Books for the Young, with Synopsis of their Contents, will be supplied on application, also 
Complete Catalogues, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 748 Broadway, New York. 
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New YORK Ciry, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day ScHooL FoR YounG Lapres. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 

This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 53 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 

All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting, and Drawing 
included in the course. 





New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues,. Boarprna anp 
Day ScHoo.t For GirRis. Graduates prepared for College. 


From The New Yor Evangelist, June 16th, 1887: 

“It is pleasant to record a success well earned, and especially 
80 in the case of one whose course we have watched with the in- 
terest of personal friendship. : . Few possess in an equal 
degree that indefinable tact which causes ev erything to glide 
smoothly, and makes the school the place most loved next to the 
home. ndeed, such a school is a home, and happy are the young 
who are privileged to form a part, of a domestic circle graced by 
so much culture and refinement.” 


NEw YORK CIry, 37 East 6Sth Street. 
The Misses Wreaks’ English, French, 


AND GERM/N BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Kinder- 
garten and separate class for little boys. 


New York Ciry, 4 East 58th Street. 


Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 
(Facing Central Park.) 











New York Ciry, West End Avenue, No. 50. 


West End Avenue School for Girls, 
under the direction of Miss Martha 8. Thompson, Miss Aletta 
Annin, and Miss Lucie C. Beard. 





NEw York Ciry, 44 East 78th Street (near Central Park). 
The Misses Perine’s School for Girls. 


New York Crry, 38 West 59th Street. 


Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 








New York Cry, 647 Madison Avenue. 


The Misses Moses’ Day and Boarding 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 





New YorRK—PAILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Maven’s Short-Mand and Type-Writ- 
ING COLLEGES give skill for office sitions in THREE MONTHS 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s System. Same facil- 
ities at each College. Pamphlets Free. HAvVEN’s COLLEGES: 
793 Broadway, New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
1389 Madison St., Chicago; 129 West Fifth St., Cincinnati; 
23 Kearny St., San Francisco. 





The Berlitz School of Languages. 
New YORK, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 
BROOKLYN, 40 Court Street. 
Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 
WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 





New York Crry, 82 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Established 1862.) 
FAMILY AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Miss Day in charge. 





New York Cry, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and. 
Day ScHoon FoR YounG LADIES. 24th year. 





New York Ciry, 106 East S8th Street, near Park Ave. 


Miss Susan M. Van Amringe’s Day 
ScHooL FOR GIRLS. REFERENCES: Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D.D.; Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York; 
Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, Columbia College. Circulars on 
application. 





New York City, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 





New York Ciry, 2123 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs. Smuller and Daughters’ Boarding 
AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





New YORK City, 51 West 52d Street. 
Mrs. Gallaher’s School for Young 
Lapigs. Greek, Latin, English, Italian, German. A thorough 
French education. Courses in the Sciences, Mathematics, 
and Drawing. Special attention to Primary Classes. Cir- 
culars. 





NEw YorK City, 24 West 38th Street. 
Mme. da Silva’s Boarding and Day 


ScHOOL FoR GIRLS. (Formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman’s.) 


New YorK Ciry, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 
ScHooL FoR GIRLS, formerly in Paris. Resident pupils re- 
ceived. 








New York Ciry, 54 and 56 West 55th Street. 
Rutgers Female College. Preparatory ana 


Boarding Departments. 49th year. 
Rev. G. W. Samson, D.D., President, 








New YORK Cry, 26 East 56th Street. 
Mile. Ruel’s School for Girls. 
(Number limited to fifty.) 











New York Ciry, 5 East 14th Street. 


New York Conservatory of Music. 
Located only at 5 East 14th Street, third door East of Fifth 
Avenue. Chartered in 1865. This famous Music School open 
day and evening. 





NEW YORK Crry, 21 East 14th Street. 
Metropolitan Conservatory. The leading 


music school. H. W. GREENE, ; 
Send for 50-page circular. Cc. B. HAWLEY, °} Directors. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, ones Station. 
Miss L. A. Hill’s Select Mome School 
has removed to the “Thayer Mansion,” seven miles from 
Boston. 16th year. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Boston (Chickerings). 


Frederick Clark and Anna Steiniger. 
Natural Piano-forte Method based upon curved lines of beauty. 





New YorK CITY, 25 Union Square, care WM. A. Ponp & Co. 
Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Instruction. _Mr. Bera makes a specialty of Revising and 
Arranging Musical Manuscript. 
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New JERSEY, Freehold. 


Freehold Institute. Forty-fourthyear. Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yale, or Harvard ; for West Point, Annapolis, or Polytechnic 
schools. Backward boys taught privately. 

Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1200 Chestnut Street. 
College of Commerce, The Leading School of 
Business Sciences. Open all the year. Students enrolled at 
any time. Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 

Tuos. J. PRICKETT, President. 





’ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th 


year. Pupils prepared for College. F. I. Watsu, Principal. 
Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 





New York, Tarrytown. 


$250— At Mount 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. 


Hope _ Ladies’ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Record Building, 917 and 
919 Chestnut Street. Offices: Rooms 5 and 6, Second 
Floor. 
Peirce College of Business. Thomas May 
Peirce, M.A., Principal and Founder. Ladies and gentlemen 
are instructed in technical knowledge qualifying them for the 
transaction of business and the proper management of business 
affairs. Call or write for circular and commencement proceed- 
ings, containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Biggs, 
and Rev. Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 
REV. JOHN THOMpsoNn, Dean. 


CONNECTICUT, Riverside (New Haven R. R.). 

Mrs. Skelding’s Home School for Boys. 
On a farm, one hour from New York. REFERENCES: Rev. Dr. 
Rylance, Rector St. Mark’s, New York City ; Mr. W. H. Farrell, 
45 Exchange Place, New York City; Mr. L. A. Lockwood, 61 
Liberty Street, New York City; Dr. W. L. Griswold, Green- 
wich, Conn.; Hon. Geo. H. Hoyt, Stamford, Conn.; Hon. H. W. 
R. Hoyt, Greenwich, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Harvard University. 
Summer Course of the Physical Train- 


ING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. Hemenway Gymnasium. Open 


to both sexes. 
D. A. SARGENT, A.M., M.D., Director. 





OuI0, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
Miss Nourse's Encuse anp FRENCH FAMILY AND 


Day ScHoon. Pupils may take special work, or the full course 
of study, fitting for College Examinations. 





OuI0, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
Mt. Auburn Institute, Esrasrisnep 1856. 
FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LaDIEs. History and Literature a 
specialty. Careful home training and social culture. Music 
and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 
European vacation parties. Address H. THANE MILLER, 





CANADA, Toronto, 62 Wellesley Street. 
Toronto Ladies’ College. Fully equipped in 
every Department: University, Preparatory, Music, and Fine 
Arts. Lady Students took First Class Honors at Toronto Uni- 
versity examinations this year. Literary Department in 
charge of specialists. Beautiful location. Terms, $500 per 
annum forall. For circular, apply to Miss MATHIESON. 





ARE YOU SEND 3 two-cent stamps for our com- 
plete set of samples, representing 
mor than 
250 VARIETIES, 
0 U T 0 F which we sell 
I 
PAPER? 


3Y THE POUND, 
from 15 cents upwards. 

Mail rates, le. per oz. 

Express often cheaper, 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
Stationers, Esgravers,and Printers, 
H. WUNDERLICH & CO., 
868 BROADWAY. 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


Waltners, ‘‘Waning of the Day.’’ 
Haigs, ‘‘ Pampluna.”’ 

L. Kratke, ‘‘Dance of the Nymphs,” 
after Corot, and ‘‘ Moonlight,”’ 
after Harpignies. 
=INSPECTION SOLICITED. — 











Rare proofs of line engravings and important works 
by the old masters a specialty. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion, Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, 





THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 

A new Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents.. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
London, and 28 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 





Dunton and Clark, 
Importers 
of 
Art Photographs, 
50 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 





SAFE GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE MAGNET STORIES. 


By LYNDE PALMER. 


ONE DAY’S WEAVING. One of the most delight- 
ful stories we have read for a long time.—Cleveland Leader. 

DRIFTING AND STEERING. An admirable 
story and well sustained in all its parts.—Presbyterian. 

ARCHIE’S SHADOW. Charmingly written and 
very instructive—Church Secretary. 

JOHN-JACK. Buy it and every one in the house 
over ten years of age will read it. 


JEANNETTE’S CISTERNS. Lynde Palmer 
writes charming books.—Congregationalist. 
50,COO SOLD. 
Adapted to readers from twelve to twenty years. 3800 pages 


yor 12mo, illustrated. Each $1.25, post-paid. Sold by all 
ealers, 
NIMS & KNICHT, Troy, N. Y. 























ROMEO AND JULIET—Their First Meeting at the Ball. 


PRICE, $15. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safet, , Bn! any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding esents, las will be forwarded promptly, as di- 
rected. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in 
price from $10 to $25, and pedestals in Ebony and Mahogany 
a can be had on application, or will be mailed by inclosing 
en cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor, 17th St., New York. 
TATE ELEVATOR. 














Among those who sentity to the merits of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, the Hon. Sam’! 
J. Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., the Hon. 
James W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, 
Henry King, Manager Seaside Sanitarium, 
Gen. John E. Mulford, George Augustus 
Sala, and Sisters of Charity, Providence 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Beware of imitations and do not be de- 
ceived by misrepresentations. 

Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no explanation 
or solicitation induce you to accept a sub- 
stitute. 





HE GORHAM MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Silversmiths, 


have prepared a series of designs 
for Spoons and Forks, modeled and 
representing the Old 
Masters, each having the Bust finely 
chased, with accompanying ornament 
of a character in harmony with the 


hand wrought, 


school illustrated. 

These goods are now on exhibition, 
together with an extensive assortment 
of other examples of artistic Silverware. 


BROADWAY & torn ST,, N. Y., 


and by the best class of Jewelers 
throughout the country. 
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GORGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN ALGERIA. 
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WAGNER AND SCENIC ART. 


By William F. Apthorp. 


=S3T a performance of 
“Lohengrin,” 
given in Italian 
at the Globe The- 
atre, in Boston, 
some years ago, I 
was struck with 
a, to me, rather 
ludicrous inci- 
dent. It happened at the close of the sec- 
ond act. The squabble between Elsa and 
Ortrud was well over for the nonce, the 
chorus had once more taken up its song of 
homage to the young bridal couple, who 
were now slowly passing up the church- 
steps with the king ; just as they were 
entering the great Gothic portal, the 
assembled crowd stopped its singing, 
the orchestra was silent, and the only 
sound heard was the solemn peals of 
the organ, coming from the interior of 
the church. All of a sudden a terrific 
blast came from the three trombones. 
Elsa turned round as if in fright ; Ortrud, 
catching her eye, raised her right arm 
in threatening gesture, as the curtain 
fell slowly. Being accustomed to look 
for a special significance in everything 
that happens in an opera of Wagner’s, 
Inaturally tried to account for this sud- 
den affrighted turning round of Elsa’s ; 
the only explanation that lay on the 
surface was that the trombones had 
startled her, and that she turned round 
to see what was the matter. Yet, for a 
Wagnerian heroine to be so startled by 
anything trombones could do, seemed 
strange. When I got home I looked 





up the passage in the score, and found 
the following stage-direction : 


At this point the king and the bridal 
couple have reached the top step leading to 
the cathedral; Hisa turns in great emotion to 
Lohengrin ; he receives her in hisarms. From 
this embrace she glances in timid apprehen- 
sion down the steps to the right, and sees 
Ortrud raising her arm against her, as if sure 
of victory; Hisa turns away her face in terror. 


Tune manifesta fides! The actors 
had made nonsense of the situation. 
Elsa should not turn round suddenly, 
as if startled, but slowly, shyly, to take 
one last timid look at her old enemy, 
who answers her glance with a threaten- 
ing gesture. And the trombone blast ? 
That, too, has its meaning: it is the 
motive of Lohengrin’s solemn injunction 
to Hisa in the first act: 

Nie sollst du mich befragen, 
noch Wissen’s Sorge tragen, 
woher ich kam der Fahrt, 
noch wie mein Nam’ und Art! 


(Never shalt thou ask me, nor have a 
care to know, whence I am come, nor 
what my name and condition !) 

This trombone blast is to the ear 
what Ortrud’s uplifted arm is to the 
eye: a reminder to Elsa of her prom- 
ise to Lohengrin, which she is only too 
surely destined to break, and in break- 
ing which she falls into Ortrud’s snare. 
The trombone blast tells the meaning of 
Ortrud’s gesture, and blast and gesture 
should come exactly together at the 
same moment. In this way, and in this 


Copyright, 1887, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved, 
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Siegfried Meeting the Wanderer. 


Siegfried, Act Ill., Scene 2. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by J, Hoffmann.) 


way only, is Wagner’s meaning to be 
made clear. 

Now, all this may seem very trivial, a 
mere insignificant detail—an actress’s 
turning round hurriedly instead of slow- 
ly, a gesture coming a few seconds after 
a trombone passage instead of together 
with it. But it is of such seemingly in- 
significant details that Wagner's peculiar 
art is made up ; and itis by an enforced 
care for such details that the Bayreuth 
festival-performances of his music-dra- 
mas still maintain their reason of being. 
If the only mission of Bayreuth had been 
to bring the “Nibelungen” and “Parsi- 
fal” before the world, that mission would 
have been fulfilled long ago. Wagner’s 
operas and music-dramas, from “ Rienzi” 
to “Gétterdimmerung,” have worked 
their way into the regular repertory of 
nearly every important opera-house in 
Germany, and with the death of Wag- 
ner’s widow “ Parsifal” will probably 
cease to be the exclusive property of 
Bayreuth. As for the popularity of Wag- 


ner’s works in almost every part of 
the world where opera can be given with 
due splendor, the Bayreuth festivals may 
have hastened its growth, but they assur- 
edly did not cause it. It wasin Munich, 
not at Bayreuth, that “Das Rheingold” 
and “Die Walkiire” first saw the light ; 
and Munich stood ready to bring out the 
rest, to the end of the list, only Wagner 
declined the offer with thanks. The im- 
portance of Bayreuth in the art-history 
of this century lies far less in the fact 
that Wagner’s greater music-dramas are 
performed there than in the peculiar 
style and conditions in which they are 
given. Bayreuth is no longer the head- 
quarters of Wagnerian music-drama ; but 
it is distinctly the headquarters of Wag- 
nerianism, of those ideas relating to 
musico-dramatic performance in general 
which we find set forth in Wagner's 
writings, and which, although they apply 
with especial force to his own works, are 
also applicable to the dramatic works of 
other composers. 
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Gotterdimmerung, Act Ill., Scene 1. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by J. Hoffmann.) 


Last summer I got a letter froma 
competent judge of such matters, then 
travelling in Germany; the following 
sentence struck me as peculiarly note- 
worthy—doubly so, perhaps, because it 
confirmed my own experience: “I heard 
‘Lohengrin’ in Vienna, and was dis- 
gusted—singers rushing up to the foot- 
lights and holding high notes as long as 
they could, just like old-fashioned Ital- 
ian opera. My experience in several 
cities here has led me to the conclusion 
that Bayreuth and Munich are the only 
places where Wagner is given as he 
should be.” Here we have the true pres- 
ent and, it is to be hoped, future mission 
of Bayreuth—to preserve intact the Wag- 
nerian traditions of musico-dramatic per- 
formance. 

The leading principle of the Wagne- 
rian music-drama is, briefly, this : That, 
the text—what in old-fashioned dia- 
lect was called the //bretto—once writ- 
ten by the poet, all other persons who 
have to do with the work—composer, 





stage-architect, scene-painter, costumer, 
stage-manager, conductor, and singing 
actors—should aim at one thing, and at 
one thing only : the most exact, perfect, 
and life-like expression and embodiment 
of the poet’s thought. Of Wagner's 
ideas concerning the function of the 
composer, and of his own style of dra- 
matic composition, much has been writ- 
ten, both in explanation and criticism. 
It is with his ideas on the proper func- 
tions of the other co-operators in the 
work of bringing the music-drama into 
complete being—that is, his ideas on the 
matter of musico-dramatic performance 
—that [have especially to do here. That 
these ideas of Wagner’s have been so al- 
most universally misunderstood, or only 
partially understood, and so incomplete- 
ly carried out, is to be attributed to two 
things: in the first place, to a general 
lack of appreciation of the unexampled 
with which Wagner took 
every detail in a form of art which pro- 
ducers and performers—and the public, 


seriousness 
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table-land), with its growth of cactus, 


loco, and yucca ; ov, if he lives far enough 
south, allow his eye to travel to the 
pueblo and the tower of the mezquita 
(mosque, in Spain generally applied, I 
think, to Mohammedan places of wor- 
ship), or figure to himself what is going 
on in the plaza of the neighboring town. 
If there is to be a baile there that even- 
ing, he is pretty sure to go. Baile, cor- 
rupted into “bailee” among cow-boys, 
is allied to our ball, but it means also 
sheriff (bailiff), which is significant. The 
connection between balls and _ bailiffs 
in New Mexico is, unfortunately, more 
intimate and frequent than would be 
thought desirable in Boston or New 
York. The true cow-boy delights in the 
lingering waltz which the seforitas ac- 
cord him; he will hop and roll about 
until he has worn out his zapatos (Sp., 
shoes), and still he is ready to swear 
that his partner is his ojo, the very eye 
of his heart. I mentioned loco above. 
The history of the word is rather singu- 
lar. In the Spanish it is an adjective, 
meaning mad, crack-brained. There is 
a plant on the plains which poisons cat- 
tle, and produces all the ordinary symp- 
toms of insanity ; and someone, observ- 


ing this, called it loco-weed. From the 
substantive a verb sprang into use ; cat- 
tle showing signs of madness are said to 
be “locoed,” and so finally the word ex- 


tended to human beings. Some have 
derived these meanings from the plant 
itself, as if it had originally borne the 
name “loco;” but this is incorrect, the 
real process having been just the reverse 
of it. So much for the cow-boy at home ; 
but the cow-boy at home is, however, a 
very tame, a hardly recognizable person- 
age. Let us follow him as he equips 
himself and starts for a “round-up,” and 
catch whatever flying vocables we can 
as we “lope,” a contraction of gallop, 
on our bronchos, they being for the 
most part, as the Spanish word implies, 
rough and crabbed little beasts. Cuddy 
and burro are the two epithets which 
distinguish the small donkey; of the 
former the origin is buried in obscurity, 
but burro means primitively stupid, and 
all the world knows how well it is ap- 
plied. Es un burro en el tratajo, says 
the Spanish proverb—“ He drudges like 
an ass.” 
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How much of the pastoral life of old 
Spain adheres to the cow-boy’s language 
appears most plainly when he talks of 
animals, particularly of his horse, his 
horse’s trappings, and his personal 
* outfit.” More and more he is getting 
to prefer the American horse of large 
bone and sinew, and the pony is being 
increasingly set aside ; but the mustang 
(Sp., mestefio), or cow-pony of the mixed 
Spanish and Indian breed, or the broncho 
(native Californian) used to be his favor- 
ite and constant companion. It was an 
undoubtable sign of his identity ; the 
minute the eye could discern, on the 
farthest horizon, outlined against a clear 
sky, the cow-pony’s small, slight frame, 
the drooping head and scraggy neck, you 
knew with whom you had to deal. The 
Cheyenne Indians in the old days, the 
Apaches now, might show a similar re- 
lief under the proper conditions, but if 
you were a wise man you would hardly 
find yourself within many miles of any 
such possible vision. A common Indian 
pony is called a cayuse, one of the few 
terms which stock-men have inherited 
from the tribes. It has come to be used 
in a depreciative sense, being applied to 
any poor, broken-down jade. But of 
whatever breed or strain it may be, when 
the beast is caught, by heeling or corral- 
ling, his troubles may be said to begin. 
Preparatory to saddling,the hackamore— 
which is said to come from the Spanish 
jaquima, a halter—on the plains usually 
wrought of twisted hair, is thrown over 
his head and firmly tied. Then thesad- 
dle-blanket is laid over his withers, with 
sometimes a tilpah, or parti-colored rug, 
woven and dyed by the Navajo or Taos 
Indians ; and over this the saddle—the 
huge Mexican saddle, or perhaps the 
McClellan army-saddle. If it is the 
former, it has to be “cinched.” This is 
from the Spanish substantive cincha, 
meaning a belt or girdle; cinchar, to 
girdle. To “cinch” a horse is by no 
means the same as girthing him. The 
two ends of the tough cordage which 
constitute the “cinch ” terminate in long, 
narrow strips of leather, called ldtigos 
(Sp.,thongs), which connect the “‘cinches” 
with the saddle and are run through an 
iron ring, called, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the larigo ring, though why, de- 
ponent saith not, and then tied by a 
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series of complicated turns and knots 
known only to the craft. Sometimes 
there is a cource (indian?), or leather 
cover, to protect the saddle in wet wea- 
ther ; and if the traveller has a pack-mule 
to accompany him, he will have further 
to master the art, not despicable, of se- 
curing his aparejo, which in Spain is the 
pack-saddle for sumpter horses or mules. 

The herder in question has been a 
long time mounting ; but now that he is 
up and pricking about before the start, 
let us have a good look at him. Exam- 
ining more closely this picturesque fig- 
ure of the plains, that flies rapidly past 
us as we whirl by in some westward- 
bound train, and analyzing his dress and 
accoutrements, we begin to see that 
even in this trivial matter of externals 
he bears the imprint of mixed associa- 
tions. Whether he follows the trail in 
Texas, Arizona, or Wyoming, something 
of the habits and customs of the semi- 
civilized Mexican cow-herd or shepherd, 
something of the original pastoral cen- 
tre in which his kindred first moved, 
still sticks to him, partly as indefinable 
atmosphere, but mostly as very definable 
substance and detail. With unvarying 
uniformity, cow-boys wear the broad 
sombrero. What an admirable head- 
gear it is—warm and stout in winter, 
and a sheltering shade against summer 
suns! When they ride through a coun- 
try hedged with impenetrable thicket, 
where the cattle seek refuge from the 
driving “ blizzards,” or when the season 
comes for the shearing of Southdowns 
or rough-fleeced Mexicans, it is neces- 
sary to don their chaps (Sp., contracted 
from chaparro, oak-bush), which are 
trousers made of stout leather, and 
stitched with leather cording. A jacket 
of the same material is sometimes worn, 
cut short in the jaunty Spanish fashion, 
and braided, just as you see them in the 
streets of Seville. Add to these the 
woollen shirt, gay in color and laced in 
front, the high boots, the sash, and the 
great, jingling spurs, and you have of 
the outer apparel of the herders nearly 
everything except the quirt, the reata, 
the ldtigos, and the tapaderos. Quirt 
is probably Spanish also, if we may 
now have to find its Spanish equivalent 
in cuerda, a rope; it is a short whip, 
made generally of dressed leather, woven 


into many curious shapes, and, like the 
hackamore, often entwined with horse- 
hair. ‘Lhe reata in Spain is generally a 
rope used to tie one horse or mule to 
another to keep them in line, but in the 
West it is simply Englished Jariat. Las- 
so is of course Spanish (/azo, a noose), 
Convesta, perhaps a corruption of cue rda, 
is another epithet for it. The old wom- 
en in Spain cover or uncover their cook- 
ing-pots with fapaderos, loose lids, but 
among the Mexicans and herders the 
word is applied to the leather covering 
for the protection of the feet. Lega- 
deros is probably not Castilian at all. 
It is the term used for the stirrup- 
straps ; and it looks as if it might have 
been derived from the root of the noun 
legadura, ligature, but it is not. It 
seems to be the solitary instance of an 
English word passing into the Spanish 
or Mexican, and coming back to us, dis- 
guised, as a fine Spanish changeling. 
The straps which hold the stirrups on 
many of the large Mexican saddles are, 
in fact, leg-guards, and this seems to be 
the homely Cinderella whom the Spanish 
tongue, like a true prince, transformed 
into its legaderos. 

The indispensable habiliments, of 
which I spoke above, seldom go alone and 
unadorned. The most ordinary “ outfit” 
of a herder costs about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, which seems like 
needless extravagance, and is so, in part. 
The extraordinary dearness of certain 
articles, such as a fine sombrero or a 
heavy water-proof coat, is quite beyond 
their intrinsic value. The taste is in- 
dulged as a matter of whim mostly, but 
the cow-boy is far more the slave of 
caprice and the fashion of his kind than 
is imagined. ‘Touches of ornament here 
and there betray how much of the civil- 
ized convention still clings to him, or, if 
you please, how much of the savagery to 
which he is exposed, and gradually con- 
forms to, has grown into his nature. 
His life is so rough, so rude and brutal, 
that a sort of internal reaction occurs at 
intervals, out of which there flashes a 
coarse but genuine need for pleasure, 
for gayety, color ; and its manifestations 
assume the strangest, most comical, and 
pathetic forms. The old and tattered 
sombrero has its sun-parched tassels of 
gilt and tinsel; the sash encircling the 
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waist, and streaming in the wind as he 
rides, is sometimes of orange or green, 
like that of a Spanish toreador in the 
bull-ring. But of all parts of his cos- 
tume the boots are emphatically the 
most wonderful. It is in boots that the 
instinctive dandyism lying at the bottom 
of a savage’s nature crops out unmistak- 
ably. Over a pair of stiff, straight boots— 
jacks, Bluchers, or raw-hides—an Indian 
is complacently and outrageously exult- 
ant. The cow-boy is discriminating and 
fastidious ; he soars higher, and, what 
is better, really attains his aspiration. I 
am not travelled enough to say what the 
mode is everywhere among the drivers 
of cattle, but in Texas they really sur- 
pass the most ambitious conceptions of 
the modern Beau Brummel in the mat- 
ter of leather and prunella. There the 
cow-boy sets himself out like the jay in 
the fable, with as small and narrow and 
high-heeled a boot as ever the cavaliers 
who followed Rupert could boast, so 
small and so tightly pinching that it is 
only donned and endured on certain 
solemn occasions. You will not see these 
extraordinary foot-coverings if he is 
whipping up a caballo or caballada 


(bunch of horses following a “round- 
up”) or a remontha (bunch of saddle- 
horses), or if he has any other active 
work to do. The solemn occasion is com- 
monly when he enters town after a long 


absence on “the trail.” Nothing then 
can be allowed to dispense with the 
ceremony of boots; they must be worn, 
displayed, exulted in mightily and unc- 
tuously, as a monk exults in hair-cloth 
girdle. They are delectable things to 
the eyes of the nascent cow-boys, the 
novices of the trail. See how high they 
are! Look at the parti-colored laces in 
front! And listen to the conchas, the sil- 
ver ornaments outside the spur, as they 
jingle and ring to the broncho’s tread! 
This is indeed a glorious moment in his 
experience. But once out of town, and 
far from admiring eyes, off come these 
terrible tormentors, and a few miles out 
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of San Antonio you will meet your hero 
or martyr, as the case may be, with the 
beautiful boots hanging to his saddle, 
and his eye surveying them with a de- 
fiant satisfaction. The heels, I omitted 
to say, are the chief points of pride. No 
Athenian buskin could have stood so 
majestically high ; they lift a man sev- 
eral inches into the air of this poor 
world, and lend him a sort of moral 
loftiness. When, through over-much 
usage, they wear down on one side and 
the occupant stumbles and goes down, 
as may easily happen, what a fall and a 
humiliation is there, my friends! It is 
said that the audacious among “ bull- 
whackers” dance from this elevation, 
but only he can believe it who has seen 
them egging around in a doleful bolero. 
There is, I doubt not, a suitably musi- 
cal appellation for this foot-gear, but I 
have to confess myself ignorant of it. 
As for the boots themselves, I am quiet- 
ly convinced in my own mind that they 
are neither American nor Mexican, but 
pure, untarnished Castilian. They have 
their proper and venerable parentage in 
the boots of the stately hidalgos who 
came over with Cortez, or with the old 
friars who sought the seven cities of 
Ciboa. Unfortunately, Prescott and 
other historians have failed to record 
this peculiar tradition ; but that it is a 
fact you have only to see a native Texan 
mincing along in aristocratic agony and 
with a quaking heart of apprehension 
for that fickle, turnable heel. If it is 
not then clear to you that it was primi- 
tively made for those old courtiers of 
blood and ducats, in the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition, to prevent them 
from growing grossly fat and running 
away, I shall lose all faith in ocular tes- 
timony. It accompanied and expressed, 
no doubt, the contemporary taste in 
cultos in verse, and in sticking to it, as 
he so often does, particularly when it 
declines to come off at once, the cow-boy 
is only proving his affinity with the 
“ swells ” of a by-gone world. 
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WAGNER AND SCENIC ART. 


By William F. Apthorp. 


%T a performance of 

“Lohengrin,” 

given in Italian 

at the Globe The- 

atre, in Boston, 

some years ago, I 

was struck with 

a, to me, rather 

ludicrous inci- 

dent. It happened at the close of the sec- 
ond act. The squabble between H/sa and 
Ortrud was well over for the nonce, the 
chorus had once more taken up its song of 
homage to the young bridal couple, who 
were now slowly passing up the church- 
steps with the king ; just as they were 
entering the great Gothic portal, the 
assembled crowd stopped its singing, 
the orchestra was silent, and the only 
sound heard was the solemn peals of 
the organ, coming from the interior of 
the church. All of a sudden a terrific 
blast came from the three trombones. 
Elsa turned round as if in fright ; Ortrud, 
catching her eye, raised her right arm 
in threatening gesture, as the curtain 
fell slowly. Being accustomed to look 
for a special significance in everything 
that happens in an opera of Wagner’s, 
Inaturally tried to account for this sud- 
den affrighted turning round of Elsa’s ; 
the only explanation that lay on the 
surface was that the trombones had 
startled her, and that she turned round 
to see what was the matter. Yet, for a 
Wagnerian heroine to be so startled by 
anything trombones could do, seemed 
strange. When I got home I looked 
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up the passage in the score, and found 
the following stage-direction : 


At this point the king and the bridal 
couple have reached the top step leading to 
the cathedral; Aisa turns in great emotion to 
Lohengrin ; he receives her inhisarms. From 
this embrace she glances in timid apprehen- 
sion down the steps to the right, and sees 
Ortrud yaising her arm against her, as if sure 
of victory; Elsa turns away her face in terror. 


Tune manifesta fides! The actors 
had made nonsense of the situation. 
Elsa should not turn round suddenly, 
as if startled, but slowly, shyly, to take 
one last timid look at her old enemy, 
who answers her glance with a threaten- 
ing gesture. And the trombone blast ? 
That, too, has its meaning: it is the 
motive of Lohengrin’s solemn injunction 
to Elsa in the first act : 


Nie sollst du mich befragen, 
noch Wissen’s Sorge tragen, 
woher ich kam der Fahrt, 
noch wie mein Nam’ und Art! 


(Never shalt thou ask me, nor have a 
care to know, whence I am come, nor 
what my name and condition !) 

This trombone blast is to the ear 
what Ortrud’s uplifted arm is to the 
eye: a reminder to Elsa of her prom- 
ise to Lohengrin, which she is only too 
surely destined to break, and in break- 
ing which she falls into Ortrud’s snare. 
The trombone blast tells the meaning of 
Ortrud’s gesture, and blast and gesture 
should come exactly together at the 
same moment. In this way, and in this 
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WAGNER 


Siegfried Meeting the Wanderer. 


AND SCENIC ART. 


Siegfried, Act IIl., Scene 2. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by J. Hoffmann.) 


way only, is Wagner’s meaning to be 
made clear. 

Now, all this may seem very trivial, a 
mere insignificant detail—an actress’s 
turning round hurriedly instead of slow- 
ly, a gesture coming a few seconds after 
a trombone passage instead of together 


with it. But it is of such seemingly in- 
significant details that Wagner's peculiar 
art is made up ; and it is by an enforced 
care for such details that the Bayreuth 
festival-performances of his music-dra- 
mas still maintain their reason of being. 
If the only mission of Bayreuth had been 
to bring the “Nibelungen” and “Parsi- 
fal” before the world, that mission would 
have been fulfilled long ago. Wagner's 
operas and music-dramas, from “ Rienzi” 
to “Gétterdimmerung,” have worked 
their way into the regular repertory of 
nearly every important opera-house in 
Germany, and with the death of Wag- 
ners widow “Parsifal” will probably 
cease to be the exclusive property of 
Bayreuth. As for the popularity of Wag- 


ner’s works in almost every part of 
the world where opera can be given with 
due splendor, the Bayreuth festivals may 
have hastened its growth, but they assur- 
edly did not cause it. It wasin Munich, 
not at Bayreuth, that “Das Rheingold” 
and “Die Walkiire” first saw the light ; 
and Munich stood ready to bring out the 
rest, to the end of the list, only Wagner 
declined the offer with thanks. The im- 
portance of Bayreuth in the art-history 
of this century lies far less in the fact 
that Wagner's greater music-dramas are 
performed there than in the peculiar 
style and conditions in which they are 
given. Bayreuth is no longer the head- 
quarters of Wagnerian music-drama ; but 
it is distinctly the headquarters of Wag- 
nerianism, of those ideas relating to 
musico-dramatic performance in general 
which we find set forth in Wagner’s 
writings, and which, although they apply 
with especial force to his own works, are 
also applicable to the dramatic works of 
other composers. 
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Gétterdammerung, Act Ill., Scene 1. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by J. Hoffmann.) 


Last summer I got a letter froma 
competent judge of such matters, then 
travelling in Germany; the following 
sentence struck me as peculiarly note- 
worthy—doubly so, perhaps, because it 
confirmed my own experience: “TI heard 
‘Lohengrin’ in Vienna, and was dis- 
gusted—singers rushing up to the foot- 
lights and holding high notes as long as 
they could, just like old-fashioned Ital- 
ian opera. My experience in several 
cities here has led me to the conclusion 
that Bayreuth and Munich are the only 
places where Wagner is given as he 
should be.” Here we have the true pres- 
ent and, it is to be hoped, future mission 
of Bayreuth—to preserve intact the Wag- 
nerian traditions of musico-dramatic per- 
formance. 

The leading principle of the Wagne- 
rian music-drama is, briefly, this : That, 
the text—what in old-fashioned dia- 
lect was called the libretto—once writ- 
ten by the poet, all other persons who 
have to do with the work—composer, 


stage-architect, scene-painter, costumer, 
stage-manager, conductor, and singing 
actors—should aim at one thing, and at 
one thing only : the most exact, perfect, 
and life-like expression and embodiment 


of the poet’s thought. Of Wagner's 
ideas concerning the function of the 
composer, and of his own style of dra- 
matic composition, much has been writ- 
ten, both in explanation and criticism. 
It is with his ideas on the proper func- 
tions of the other co-operators in the 
work of bringing the music-drama into 
complete being—that is, his ideas on the 
matter of musico-dramatic performance 
—that I have especially to do here. That 
these ideas of Wagner’s have been so al- 
most universally misunderstood, or only 
partially understood, and so incomplete- 
ly carried out, is to be attributed to two 
things: in the first place, to a general 
lack of appreciation of the unexampled 
seriousness with which Wagner took 
every detail in a form of art which pro- 
ducers and performers—and the public, 
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too, for matter of that—had been wont 
to treat with a certain cavalier noncha- 
lance ; in the next place, to that force of 
inertia which makes it so difficult for 
the human mind to free itself from the 
influence of long-acquired habit and 
leave the beaten path of familiar rou- 
tine. That the Wagnerian system of 
musico-dramatic performance has been 
understood and practically carried out, 
in a certain wholesale way, by many a 
manager, conductor, and actor is true 
enough. The general artistic tenden- 
cy of this system has been, as a rule, 
pretty accurately grasped. It is in the 
inadequate appreciation of the impor- 
tance of, often insignificant seeming, de- 
tails that performances of Wagner’s mu- 
sic-dramas too frequently fall short of the 
true mark. 

Let us, then, consider together some 
of the details in this system of Wagner’s, 
for, as I have said already, the whole 
system is made up of details ; and con- 
sider especially such details as are most 
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commonly slighted in the ordinary run 
of performances. For the sake of the 
greatest possible clearness, I will take 
up, successively, these four points : 

I. Scenery and stTaGE-SETTING. 

II. SraGE-MANAGEMENT. 

Ii. Actine. 

IV. Muvsicat PERFORMANCE, Which in- 
cludes the singing of the actors and the 
playing of the orchestra. 

In Wagner's treatment of each one of 
these several items one thorough-going 
guiding principle is to be noticed—the 
utter and absolute sinking of the per- 
former in the work. Everything is done 
to prevent the attention and interest of 
the audience from being taken up with 
the performer's individuality, or with 
his personal vocal, or dramatic, talent. 
In the palmy days of Italian opera the 
stage was, by its whole construction 
and arrangement, an arena in which 
the protagonists should display their 
powers, and it was tacitly accepted as 
such by the public. With Wagner the 
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Siegfried, Act |., Scene 3. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by J. Hoffmann.) 
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stage is simply the scene of a dramatic 
story. The scenery must be at once 
realistic and poetically significant ; its 
merely picturesque value is of second- 
ary moment. Its chief aim is to pro- 
duce the illusion of reality. From 
Shakspere’s placards, hung up in sight 
of the audience in the Globe Theatre, 
that the spectators might know what 
scene to picture in their imagination, 
to the elaborate scenes presented di- 
rectly to the eye on the stage at Bay- 
reuth, can be traced the whole evolution 
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placard told the spectator what the 
scene was supposed to be; our more 
modern scenery suggests it to him, but 
does not do much more than that. I, 
for instance, the scene is a virgin forest, 
this is by no means what the stage 
shows our eye ; what we actually see is 
not a virgin forest, but a rectangular 
or trapezoidal clearing in a virgin for- 
est, and planked over at that. The 
scene may suggest a forest to the imag- 
ination, but it does not show it to the 
eye; there is no real illusion. The 





Das Rheingold, Scene 1. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by J. Hoffmann.) 


of scenery on the modern stage. And 
probably few of us, such is the force of 
convention, have taken the trouble to 
think how much of the Shaksperean 
explanatory placard still remains in the 
scenery of ordinary opera. Many, even 
of the best painted interiors, but more 
especially the out-of-door scenes, in con- 
ventional opera, go only one step far- 
ther than Shakspere’s placards. The 


plank floor (or, perhaps, the green car- 
pet), the regular rows of trees on each 
side of the stage, the flaps of blue can- 
vas that do duty for sky, often en- 
eroaching upon the tree-tops and but 
ill-joined to the backgound—these are 
things to which custom has inured us, 
and the meaning of which we under- 
stand ; but the illusion produced by 
them is slight, or null. And it is not 














Tristan and Isolde, Act |., Scene 2, 


(From a photograph from life, by Hans Brand.) 
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merely the habit of long seeing such 
scenes as this on the stage that leads us 
to accept them ; that other habit of in- 
stinctively looking upon the stage as an 
“arena for protagonists” counts for 
much in our readiness to accept the 
partial suggestion for the complete 
picture. But compare such a stage- 
picture as I have just described with 
the scene in the third act of “Sieg- 
fried” as it is staged at Bayreuth [see 
the illustration on p. 516], and you see 
at a glance the superior illusion pro- 
duced by Wagner’s method of stage-set- 
ting. Here the natural wildness of the 
picture is lessened by no compromise 
with stage-conventions—the rocks do 
not stop short at the background, but 
cover the stage; the stormy sky is one 
great cloud-mass, not a series of over- 
hanging arches of canvas; the dark 
cavern seems to reach down into the 
very bowels of the earth. The stage is 
no longer a smoothed “arena for pro- 
tagonists,” but the scene of a real-seem- 
ing dramatic action. The stage-pict- 
ures of Mime’s Hut, in “Siegfried ” [p. 
518], and of the first scene in “Das 
Rheingold” [p. 519], show an equal 
loving care for complete visual repre- 
sentation. In some fantastic scenes 
which play in the region of the super- 
natural, and with which exact realism 
has, consequently, little to do, Wagner 
shows how perfectly willing he is to 
sacrifice pictorial beauty to more purely 
dramatic considerations. The scenery 
of Klingsor’s Magic Garden, in the sec- 
ond act of “ Parsifal” [p. 522], came in 
for not a little pretty sharp criticism 
when that drama was first brought out 
at Bayreuth. The coloring (running 
mostly on violent reds and yellows, with 
some very vivid greens, if I remember 
aright) was declared to be garish and 
vulgar, and the extraordinary size of the 
flowers was much objected to. Indeed, 
this scene, as it first meets the eye, does 
not seem wholly a thing of beauty. But 
all this garish color, this Brobdignagian 
vegetation, have their allotted function 
to perform—a very useful illusion is pro- 
duced. The flaunting hugeness of the 
surroundings dwarfs the figures of the 
Flower-Girls—the vivified flowers who 
try their seductions upon Parsifal—to 
elfin smallness ; those full-grown young 


women appear like tiny fairies, and all 
that might seem gross and earthly in 
the seduction-scene is cured by this 
dainty prettiness. When I first saw 
Parsifal clambering over the wall at the 
back I could not, for some moments, 
believe that it was really Herr Winkel- 
mann, who stands a good six-foot-two-or- 
three in his stockings. I took the ap- 
parition to be a mock “ Parsifal in per- 
spective ”—on the principle of the little 
pasteboard Lohengrin that hitches its 
way across the back-flat at our theatres 
before the real Lohengrin appears. It 
was only when he began to sing that I 
saw that the “ Parsifal in perspective” 
and the real Parsifal were one ; and then 
he immediately looked a mile off. 

One of the great triumphs of Wag- 
ner’s system of stage-setting is his meth- 
od of shifting scenery. In general, he 
shows himself averse to frequent changes 
of scene, especially to those sudden 
changes before the eyes of the specta- 
tor of which Shakspere’s plays are full. 
Indeed, he deprecated anything that 
interrupted the continuity of the dra- 
matic action. In most of his operas and 
music-dramas one set of scenery does 
for a whole act. Still, he sometimes 
found himself forced to shift the scenery 
during an act, and it is his manner of 
managing such changements d vue that 
is especially novel and poetic in its 
effect. Such changes as that from 
Sachs’s Work-shop to the Field on the 
Banks of the Pegnitz, in the third act of 
“Die Meistersinger,” or from the Hall 
of the Gibichungen to the Top of the 
Briinnhildenstein, in the first act of 
“ Gotterdimmerung,” do not properly 
come under this head, for a curtain is 
dropped during the scene-shifting. All 
that distinguishes these changes of 
scenery from the usual ones that are 
made between two acts is that the 
orchestra continues playing until the 
new scene is set, and there is no real 
wait, or entracte. But the changes I 
now speak of especially are those which 
go on with the curtain raised. Such 
are all the changes in “ Das Rheingold” 
(the curtain remains raised during the 
whole of this drama), the changes from 
the Mountain Pass to the Top of the 
Briinnhildenstein, in the third act of 
“Siegfried ;” from the Banks of the 
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Rhine to the Hall of the Gibichungen, in 
the third act of “ Gdtterdimmerung ;” 
the changes from the Forest to the Sanct- 
uary of the Grail, in the first and third 
acts of “Parsifal.” These changes of 
scene are of two kinds—either the scen- 
ery is shifted gradually, in sight of the 
spectator, as in the Descent into Nibel- 
heim, in “ Das Rheingold,” and the pas- 
sage from the Forest to the Sanctuary, 
in “ Parsifal,” or else the setting of the 
new scene is hidden behind clouds, as 
in the change from the Bottom to the 
Banks of the Rhine, in “‘ Das Rheingold,” 
and some of the changes in “ Siegfried ” 
and “Gétterdimmerung.” Infinitely the 
most impressive of the changes of the 
first kind are those in “ Parsifal.” The 
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Act Il. The scenery, which represents 
a flowery meadow, begins to move slowly 
from left to right, and a gradually shift- 
ing picture thus passes slowly before the 
spectator’s eyes. The field, little by lit- 
tle, becomes dense, and ever denser, for- 
est; the forest, in its turn, changes to 
rocky gulch or caiion. Soon there ap- 
pear traces of man’s handiwork—the 
rock appears roughly hewn, and, in al- 
most total darkness, the spectator seems 
to find himself led through a subterra- 
nean passage cut in the solid rock. The 
change goes on—the rough-hewn rock 
becomes masonry, and soon we pass into 
a colonnade, through which we seem to 
be led until, at last, this underground 
corridor is seen to issue into the Sanct- 


Parsifal, Act Il., Scene 2. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by the brothers Briickner and P, Joukovsky.) 


cut [p. 523] represents the beginning of 
the transformation in the first act as 
Wagner originally meant to have it; 
but as this change was somewhat modi- 
fied at the performances, at the instiga- 
tion of Scaria, I prefer to describe the, 
in every way similar, transformation in 


uary of the Grail itself [p. 524], which 
appears before us deserted, dark, almost 
awful in its solemn architectural gran- 


deur. The impressiveness of this grad- 
ual transformation, heightened, as it is, 
by the ever-increasing and, at last, al- 
most total darkness and the unearthly 
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Parsifal, Act |., Scene 2. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by the brothers Briickner and P. Joukovsky.) 


music of the orchestra, is something of 
which words are impotent to convey an 
adequate idea. The truc (as the French 
have it) of a gradually shifting back-flat 
is by no means new, and has been em- 
ployed more than once before, notably 
in spectacular fairy-pieces ; but never, 
surely, has it been used to such majes- 
tic solemnity of effect as by Wagner in 
“ Parsifal.” And note here that, if any 
smallest detail had been lacking, if any 
merely conventional theatrical item had 
obtruded itself upon the seemingly real 
scene, the completeness of the illusion 
would have vanished, and, with it, the 
unspeakably grand and solemn impres- 
sion. As an equally impressive example 
of the second sort of change of scene, let 
me take the one in the third act of “ Got- 
terdimmerung,” which takes place after 
Siegfried’s death. The stage-setting is 
shown in the illustration on page 517, 
which represents an earlier scene in the 
same act. The men place Siegfried’s 
dead body upon his shield and bear it 


on their shoulders, in sad procession, up 
the rocky path at the right, to the al- 
ternately solemn and martial strains of 
the now familiar Dead-March. Twilight 
has set in. As the procession rounds 
the corner, and gradually disappears 
from sight, exhalations of evening mist 
begin to rise from the surface of the 
Rhine. The mist thickens into fog, and 
gradually covers the whole ground of the 
scene ; little by little it rises into clouds, 
which at length hide the whole scene 
from view, pushing their way up into the 
nearest foreground. Then, after awhile, 
the clouds begin to rise, and dissipate 
themselves into finer and finer mist, 
which, in gradually vanishing, reveals to 
us the Hall of the Gibichungen at night, 
the rays of the moon falling upon the 
scene through the opening at the back. 
These mist- and cloud-effects are pro- 
duced, as is now well known, by jets of 
steam, at last by steam and a series of 
gauze curtains combined. Practically 
the clouds serve as a curtain behind 
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Parsifal, Act Ill., Scene 3. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by the brothers Briickner and P. Joukovsky.) 


which the scene-shifters can ply their 
craft unseen by the audience. But the 
dramatico-poetic superiority of this nat- 
ural-seeming curtain of cloud over the 
conventional act-drop, or over the still 
worse process of shifting scenery piece- 
meal in full sight of the spectator, can 
be seen at a glance. 

It is impossible to leave this subject 
of Wagner's system of stage-setting 
without touching upon his equally note- 
worthy system of lighting the stage. 
That he presupposes that the audito- 
rium shall be in as complete darkness as 
possible, so that all the effects of light. 
shall be confined to the stage alone, and 
that the scene and what goes forward 
thereon shall be the only visible objects 
to the spectator, need hardly be said. 
The darkened auditorium is with him a 
sine qua non. But, beyond this, his 
method of lighting the stage itself pre- 
sents points of especial interest. "Wag- 
ner’s management of light is in quite as 
strong contrast to old-time theatrical 


convention as his management of scenery. 
Here we find another example of his 
fundamental principle of dramatic per- 
formance—that the stage is not to be an 
“arena for protagonists,” but the scene 
of a real, or real-seeming, dramatic ac- 
tion. The old method was so to ar- 
range the means of lighting the stage— 
foot-lights, side-lights, and head-lights 
—that the greatest possible intensity of 
light should be shed upon the per- 
former, especially upon his face. Where 
the public was, with reason, supposed 
to come to the theatre to judge and, if 
possible, enjoy the performance of cer- 
tain artists, the point of paramount im- 
portance was that these artists should 
be distinctly seen. No smallest detail 
of their gesture or play of facial expres- 
sion must be lost upon the spectator. 
The actor carried the drama on his 
shoulders, and the actor must be plain- 
ly visible. To what lengths of absurd- 
ity stage-convention carried this prin- 
ciple I hardly need say here. The 
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midnight murders that have been com- 
mitted on the stage amid a blaze of 
light fit only for instantaneous photog- 
raphy must be ever-present to the 
memory of habitual theatre-goers. But 
with Wagner the play is the thing, not 
the actor. As his scenery is realistic, or 
romantically poetic, so also is his stage- 
lighting. His first principle is so to 
light the stage that the scene shall 
seem real. With him night is night, 
and day is day; evening and morning 
twilight are themselves, and nothing 
else. Shadows are cast from the sun 
and moon, and not toward them. If in 
some of the interiors at Bayreuth the 
light on the stage differs little from 
that at ordinary theatres, the out-of- 
door scenes are lighted in a manner 
utterly at variance with 
theatrical convention. 
The imitation of direct 
or diffused sunlight or 
moonlight is wonderfully 
perfect. The light seems 
all to come from one 
point ; not from a point 
twenty, or thirty, or forty 
feet distant, but from the 
very sun or moon itself. 
Trees cast their proper 
shade. Then the illusion 
of out-of-door atmosphere 
is complete. One of the 
worst results of the crude 
clare cast upon the stage 
by the old method of 
lighting, especially in out- 
of-door scenes, was that 
the atmosphere seemed, 
so to speak, burnt up, and 
the dramatic action had 
too much the appearance 
of going on in a vacuum. 
With Wagner’s often bril- 
liant, but never garish, 
stage-lighting, effects of atmosphere are 
possible. These effects are produced 
by large curtains, not of gauze, as has 
sometimes been reported, but of coarse 
twine netting. These net-curtains are 
so hung that little or no direct light is 
shed upon them, and they, are practical- 
ly invisible to the spectator ; but they 
produce just that effect of a denser at- 
mosphere on the horizon which is no- 
ticeable in the real landscape, and also 
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aid greatly in producing effects of at- 
mospheric perspective. The range of 
hills at the back of the stage in the 
third act of “ Parsifal” looks a good ten 
or twelve miles off. In the last few years 
I have seen similar net-curtains used for 
the same purpose at some of our thea- 
tres, but never with equally good re- 
sults. The netting itself is too plainly 
visible, and no illusion is produced. 
The nets are, in the first place, made of 
too white a twine, and, as they are gen- 
erally hung bias, the diagonal lines 
formed by the rhomboidal, or diamond- 
shaped, meshes are exceedingly liable 
to catch the light. The Bayreuth at- 
mosphere-nets are of the natural écru- 
color of the hemp, and, unless my 
memory plays me foul, are hung so that 





Parsifal and the Flower-Girls, 


(From a photograph from life, by Carl Giessel, Bayreuth.) 


the mesh-lines run vertically and hor- 
izontally, instead of obliquely. Quite 
as noteworthy as Wagner's imitations of 
sunlight and moonlight, and of natural 
out-of-door atmosphere, are his effects of 
partial or total darkness. As, practical- 
ly, no light comes from the auditorium, 
he can throw his stage into complete 
darkness whenever the nature of the 
scene requires it. As the curtain rises 
on the second act of “Gétterdimmer- 
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ung, Hagen and Alberich are, at first, 
absolutely invisible, so dark is the 
stage ; and, throughout the first scene, 
their figures are to be seen distinctly 
only at moments when the thick clouds 
part and the moon casts its light upon 
the couple. Of course, old-school stage- 
managers will object here that this 
darkness of the stage nullifies at once 
one of the actor’s most valuable means 
of dramatic effect—it renders his play 
of feature invisible. But Wagner takes 
his effects where he can find them 
strongest ; and if he can obtain greater 
dramatic force from the elements than 
from the actor, he does not hesitate to 
do so. Surely no gesture or facial ex- 
pression that any actor ever had at com- 
mand could produce an effect commen- 
surate with that feeling of terror, in face 
of the supernatural, which seizes upon 
the awe-struck listener as Alberich’s 


Sei treu, Hagen, mein Sohn! 
Trauter Helde, sei treu! 
Sei treu !—treu! 


rings out, as from the very throat of black 
night itself, as the fell Nibelung grad- 
ually vanishes from sight. 


Having shown the fundamental guid- 
ing principle, and some of the more im- 
portant details of Wagner's stage-setting, 
let me now consider some of the charac- 
teristic points in his system of stage- 


management. Here we find him even 
more at variance with old methods than 
before. In the old opera the chief, if 
not the only, business of the chorus was 
to sing ; the manner in which they were 
grouped on the stage was determined by 
certain practical considerations, which 
were, indeed, of some weight. They 
must enter upon the scene in the way 
least likely to create confusion ; once on 
the stage, they must be so grouped as to 
leave a sufficient space free for the prin- 
cipal singers, and also so as to insure the 
best possible musical effect. The now 
familiar conventional placing of the 
chorus in two double lines, one on each 
side of the stage—sopranos and tenors 
on the left, contraltos and basses on the 
right—was the result. This was quite 
as much a piece of stage-convention as 
the “trapezoidal clearing in a virgin 
forest ;” as we saw, in the one case, a 
regular line of painted trees on each side 
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of the clearing, conventionally sugges- 
tive of a forest, so do we here see two 
corresponding rows of singers, conven- 
tionally suggestive of a crowd. In one 
case, as in the other, the smoothed arena 
is left free for the protagonists. Now, 
Wagner overthrew this military preci- 
sion of arrangement completely. With 
him the chorus, together with the non- 
singing supernumeraries, have but two 
functions—either they are passive, but 
always more or less interested, spec- 
tators of the dramatic action, or else 
they take actual part in the action itself. 
In both cases the manner of their coming 
upon the stage, their grouping and their 
action thereon, are to be regulated by 
one principle, and by one only—they 
must produce the illusion of reality. I 
am here tempted to make two citations 
from Wagner’s own writings, which, al- 
though they have to do especially with 
scenes in “'Tannhiuser,” an opera not yet 
given at Bayreuth, give a clearer idea of 
his management of masses on the stage 
than anything else I can think of. He 
writes : 


Let the stage-manager see to it that the pro- 
cessions in ‘‘Tannhiiuser” be not conducted 
on the customary marching plan that has be- 
come so stereotyped in our opera-performances. 
Marches, in the accustomed sense, are not to be 
found in my later operas ; and, accordingly, if 
the entrance of the guests into the Singers’ Hall 
(Act II., Scene 4) is to be so managed that cho- 
rus and supernumeraries march on in couples, 
make the favorite serpentine procession round 
the stage, and then place themselves in two 
military rows along the side-scenes, expectant 
of further operatic occurrences, I only beg that 
the orchestra play to this some march from 
‘‘Norma” or ‘‘ Belisario,” but not my music. 
On the other hand, if it is thought good to re- 
tain my music, the entrance of the guests must 
be so ordered as to imitate real life, and this, 
too, in its noblest and freest forms ; away with 
that painful regularity of the traditional march- 
ing drill ; the more manifold and unconstrained 
are the groups of arriving guests, as of separate 
families and parties of friends, the more cap- 
tivating will be the effect of the whole entry. 


Again he writes, in another place : 


For the performance of my ‘ Tannhiuser” 
in Paris I had rewritten the first scene in the 
Venus Mountain, and carried out on a larger 
plan what had previously been only cursorily 
indicated. I called the ballet-master’s atten- 
tion to how very nonsensically the wretched, 
mincing little pas of his menads and_ bac- 
chantes contrasted with my music, and asked 
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Parsifal, Act Il., Scene 1. 


(From the original sketch for the scenery used at Bayreuth, by the brothers Briickner and P. Joukovsky.) 


him to invent instead, and have performed by 
his corps, something daring and wildly sublime, 
that should correspond to the bacchanalian 
groups represented on famous antique bas- 
reliefs. The man whistled on his fingers, and 
said: ‘* Ah, I understand you ; but for that sort 
of business I should have to have all premiers 
sujets ; if I were to breathe a word of this to my 
people, and show them the attitude you mean, 
we should have the can-can on the spot, and 
we should be lost.” 


This last is particularly suggestive, 
for it has to do with the one scene in all 
Wagner's works, since “ Rienzi,” in which 
the corps de ballet is brought into play— 
a scene which seems to bear considerable 
external resemblance to the conventional 
operatic ballet divertissement, but which 
differs therefrom utterly in its real 
character. I have seen this scene most 
sumptuously mounted in Munich, but 
with no better artistic results than those 
which Wagner probably had to put up 
with in Paris. The “wretched, mincing 
little pas” of the dancers—not to speak 
of the quite conventional short skirts 


of the premiéeres—contrasted violently 
enough with the otherwise Hellenic 
character of the scene. It is highly prob- 
able that this scene will never be cor- 
rectly mounted until “ Tannhiuser” is 
given at Bayreuth. Buta visible example, 
or suggestion, of what Wagner demand- 
ed in scenes of this description is to be 
found in the seduction-scene in the sec- 
ond act of “ Parsifal,” as it is given at 
Bayreuth. There is, to be sure, no danc- 
ing in this scene, but its general dramatic 
character is very similar to that of many 
operatic ballet-scenes ; indeed, it recalls 
vividly the scene between Robert and 
the Nuns, in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Di- 
able,” and any dramatic composer but 
Wagner would undoubtedly have turned 
it into a ballet. Here the Flower-Girls 
(vivified flowers) who ply Parsifal with 
their fascinations run about the stage in 
absolute disorder ; what little grouping 
there is seems purely accidental. Each 
girl wants Parsifal for herself; and the 
way they all flock around him, and pull 
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one another this way and that, in order 
to get at him, gives no suggestion of 
concerted or preconcerted action. The 
accompanying cut [p. 525] gives some 
notion of the lawless freedom of the 
scene, only it is to be noted that some- 
thing of the original vivacity of pose 
has been lost under the fire of the pho- 
tographer’s camera. Still the group 
shows plainly enough that nothing re- 
mains here of that military precision 
which marks the evolutions of /igu- 
rantes or chorus-singers in conventional 
opera. 

The style of acting which Wagner de- 
mands is, essentially, that which the best 
modern taste requires in heroic spoken 
drama. The meaningless, merely con- 
ventional gesticulation of the traditional 
opera-singer is to be replaced by all 
the subtile, natural-seeming, and dra- 
matically effective histrionism which has 
hitherto been more especially associated 
with the non-lyric stage in its best es- 
tate. The actors are not to address 
themselves to the front benches, or to 
the chandelier—that time-honored re- 
pository of heroic aspirations—but to 
one another. There is, however, one 


point which actors of Wagner's music- 


dramas are, almost cverywhere, too 
prone to overlook, and which is of the 
most vital importance. This is the in- 
timate and indissoluble connection, 
which exists throughout, between the 
music in the orchestra and the dramat- 
ic action on the stage. The anecdote 
about “Lohengrin,” that I told at the 
beginning of this article, is a fair exam- 
ple of what I mean. It is not enough 
for the singing actor to know the text 
and music of his own part in a scene ; 
not enough, even, for him to know the 
parts of those who play with him ; he 
must know the orchestral score of the 
scene—or, at worst, the piano-forte tran- 
scription thereof—by heart. The Wag- 
nerian actor who does not know the 
score of all the scenes in which he takes 
part is in as bad a case as the pianist 
who knows only the solo part in the 
concerto he is to play. This complete 
knowledge is necessary not merely to 
insure the perfection of certain realistic 
details, as when Wagner wrote, as a 
foot-note to Tannhduser’s song to Ve- 
nus, in the first act of the opera: “This 
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harp accompaniment must be copied in- 
to the part given to the singer, that he 
may learn it, and seem to play it on 
the mock instrument he carries on the 
stage.” It is necessary for a far more 
important purpose—the actor’s by-play 
is often to be regulated by what music 
is going on in the orchestra. In the 
spoken drama an actor’s by-play is con- 
ditioned by one of two things—by what 
goes on around him, or by the emotions 
that arise in the breast of the character 
he impersonates. The same is true in 
Wagnerian music-drama, only that here 
the actor is less free to put in what by- 
play he chooses and, especially, when 
he chooses. In Wagner’s music-dramas 
there is not a little dumb-show, and this 
dumb-show is, in every case, accompa- 
nied by appropriately expressive and il- 
lustrative orchestral music. The actor 
is in duty bound, not only to assume the 
required expression of face, and perform 
the proper pantomimic action, but, al- 
so, so to regulate his acting that every 
change of facial expression, every gest- 
ure and movement, shall fall pat with 
the corresponding musical phrase or ac- 
cent in the orchestra. There must be 
this quasi-Leibnitzian harmonia preesta- 
bilita between the orchestral music and 
the histrionic act if the illusion is to be 
produced that both music and act are 
essentially one, only apprehended by 
us simultaneously through two different 
senses. Without such “ pre-established 
agreement ” the full realization of Wag- 
ner’s dramatic ideal is impossible ; and 
to what minutiz of detail he wished it 
carried can be appreciated only after a 
very careful study of certain scenes in 
his works. Here is one of the points 
where the average actor of Wagnerian 
music-drama is weakest ; and, it must 
be admitted, even the Bayreuth per- 
formances leave much to be desired in 
this respect. I remember saying to a 
high authority on matters Wagnerian, af- 
ter first seeing “ Parsifal,” at Bayreuth, 
in 1884, that, of all the members of the 
double cast of the drama, Frau Materna 
and Herr Scaria seemed to me the only 
ones who had completely grasped, di- 
gested, and assimilated Wagner's idea. 
The answer was: “ Na/ between you 
and me, you are perfectly right!” (Sie 
haben vollkommen recht.) And, if Bay- 
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reuth is not quite perfect in this matter, 
what shall be said of performances of 
Wagner's works elsewhere? If any of my 
readers should have the curiosity to see 
for themselves (in their mind’s eye, of 
course) what effect can be produced by 
this accurate agreement between the 
actor’s pantomime and the music in the 
orchestra, let them turn to “ Die Meis- 
tersinger,” Act IIL, beginning of Scene 
3,* and to “ Die Walkiire,” Act I, Scene 
1,+ and compare the elaborate stage- 
directions with the music. A pretty ac- 
curate knowledge of the various leading 
motives is to be presupposed. 

If the too common lapses in the mat- 
ters of stage-setting, stage-management, 
and acting, that are to be deplored in 
most performances of Wagner’s works, 
give the unguarded spectator an incom- 
plete idea of the character of these works 
themselves, and enable him to form only 
an approximate notion of their dramatic 
beauty and power, the equally frequent 
lapses from correctness of style in the 
matter of musical performance (singing 
and playing) place him in a still more 
helpless predicament, for they give him 
an absolutely wrong idea. Few of Wag- 


ner’s ideas on the subject of musico- 
dramatic performance have been so gen- 
erally misunderstood, it seems to me, as 
his ideas on the art of singing, and the 
demands he made upon singers, as such. 
Many critics, even of acknowledged Wag- 
nerian proclivities, seem to have the ha- 


ziest notions on this head. That there 
is a certain excuse for this must be 
admitted. In reading such theoretical 
works as ‘Oper und Drama,” and others 
that came from Wagner’s pen, it is, per- 
haps, not unnatural to hold fast by that 
upon which he threw the greatest stress, 
and to forget, or undervalue, that which 
he emphasized less strongly. Again, it 
is natural for the average art-lover, who 
does not, as a rule, care to dabble in 
theoretical reading, to get his ideas of 
Wagnerian performance from the prac- 
tical examples that have come within 
the scope of his own experience. But 
it should be remembered that, because 
this or that singer is famous in Wagne- 
rian roles, and has been highly praised 
by the master himself, it does not neces- 
* Tausig’s pianoforte-score, pp. 273-276. 
+ Klindworth’s pianoforte-score, pp. 8-16. 
Vox. IL—34 
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sarily follow that he is a model of all the 
artistic virtues that Wagner prized. No 
more does it necessarily follow, because 
Wagner valued a fine stage-presence, 
good acting, distinct enunciation, and 
correctness of rhetorical accent more 
than he did singing, in its purely musi- 
cal aspect, that he did not value fine 
singing at all. Wagner, like the rest 
of us, had to put up with the best he 
could get ; the artists he had to do with 
were Germans, who, as he himself ad- 
mitted, “have, as a rule, but little tal- 
ent for singing.” The notion that Wag- 
ner cared nothing for fine singing, and 
was willing, and even glad, to dispense 
with it in performances of his works, 
seems to me utterly without foundation. 
That he strongly deprecated that some- 
what foppish preciosity of style which 
belongs to “ Bellini-and-Donizetti opera,” 
and of which Rubini was probably the 
most perfect exponent, is true enough. 
But between this and the almost total 
absence of musical phrasing, the mere 
declamatory shouting that we have heard 
from some loudly acclaimed singers in 
Wagnerian roles, there lies a consider- 
able distance ; and it is, to me at least, 
indubitable that Wagner’s ideal lay some- 
where between these two limits. Frau 
Materna once told me that Wagner’s own 
singing of passages in the “‘ Nibelungen ” 
and “ Parsifal,” when he showed his sing- 
ers how this or that phrase ought to 
go, as he often had occasion to do at the 
Bayreuth rehearsals, was literally the 
despair of all the artists present. She 
said that his voice was bad and his vo- 
calization very defective, but that the 
lyric purity, perfection, and poignant 
expressiveness of his musical phrasing 
were simply astounding. If, for the 
Bayreuth festivals, he chose some artists 
because they had a fine stage-presence 
and were good actors, apparently over- 
looking the fact that they were poor 
singers and often sang out of tune, it 
was simply because, with him, good act- 
ing was a sine qua non; and eye-wit- 
nesses at the rehearsals report, quite 
credibly, that he, more than once, ex- 
pressed himself in no measured terms 
about the singing of these very artists. 
Indeed, it is said that, after the first 
“Nibelungen” festival, in 1876, Wag- 
ner was sorry that he had given the part 
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of Siegfried to Georg Unger, with all 
his superb stage-presence, instead of to 
Heinrich Vogl, who would have sung it 
better. Whether this be true or not, it 


may safely be asserted that, in general, , 


the often ungainly singing, false intona- 
tion, and poor vocal phrasing of some, 
even of the famous singers of Wagnerian 
roles, were things that Wagner had, per- 
force, to put up with, but which neither 
pleased nor satisfied him. 

And, upon the whole, it should be said, 
emphatically, that good singing and mu- 
sical phrasing are of importance in the 
Wagnerian music-drama ; of less impor- 
tance than good acting and a distinct 
enunciation of the text, but by no means 
valueless for all that. What Wagner 
did deprecate in singing was anything 
that tended merely to display the sing- 
er’s voice; the prolonged sustaining of 
high notes, after the Italian fashion, was 
his pet abhorrence. Many a Lohengrin 
has come in for a sound rating from 
him for dwelling too long on “Elsa, ich 
liebe dich!” He abominated all those 
“heroic ” vocal effects with which Italian 
singers are wont to bring down the 
house. His first demand was that every 


word and syllable of the text should be 


distinctly heard by the listener. And 
this brings me to a point in which almost 
all performances of Wagner’s dramatic 
works that I have heard, in Germany, 
England, and America, agree in being 
sadly incorrect. The orchestra almost 
everywhere plays too loud, either drown- 
ing the singers’ voices or else forcing 
them to inordinate vocal exertions to 
make themselves heard. Nothing could 
have been more un-Wagnerish than the 
almost continual shouting that marred 
the otherwise fine performances of “ 'Tris- 
tan” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last winter ; and what was worst of all 
was that this strenuous vocal effort was 
necessary. The reckless way in which 
Herr Seidl threw the reins upon the neck 
of his orchestra made it so; and Herr 
Seidl is not alone in this—it is done al- 
most everywhere where Wagner’s operas 
and music-dramas are given. It may 
possibly be objected here, that if Wag- 
nerian opera is given “almost every- 
where” in this way, in the most famous 
opera-houses and by the most noted 
conductors and singers, is it not likely 
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that this way is right? A thousand times 
No! Hear what Wagner himself says 
about the manner in which his works 
are usually given in Germany. I may 
change the phraseology, for I quote from 
memory, but of the purport I am sure. 
Some years ago, when the proposed 
scheme of giving the complete cyclus of 
Wagner's works at Bayreuth had to be 
abandoned for lack of the needful funds, 
Wagner wrote to a friend: “Perhaps it 
is, after all, betterasitis. Itis quite pos- 
sible for me to mount the ‘Nibelungen’ 
and ‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth ; these works 
arenew. But for the ‘Hollander,’ ‘Tann- 
hiuser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘Die Meister- 
singer ’—perhaps even for ‘Tristan ’—I 
should have to employ absolutely green 
hands, who, as such, might be unable to 
cope with their task. For there is hardly 
a singer of any experience or eminence, 
in Germany, who has not repeatedly 
sung in these works ; and as such singers 
have thus become accustomed to doing 
almost everything wrong, it would be 
hopeless for me to try to lead them into 
the right path.” But the best reply is 
furnished by Bayreuth itself. There you 
hear little or no shouting ; the beauti- 
fully moderate playing of the orchestra 
makes it possible for the singers to use 
the mezza voce almost everywhere, except 
in passages of extreme passionate vio- 
lence. Hardly a word is lost; and the 
singers sing easily and humanly, without 
excessive exertion. Even for the “Ride 
of the Valkyrior” (in “Die Walkiire”), 
which we know here as a rather striking 
example of powerful orchestration, Wag- 
ner said to the orchestra, at one of the 
Bayreuth rehearsals, in 1876: ‘“Gentle- 
men, I want a great deal of accent here, 
but little noise” (sehr viel Accent, aber 
wenig Lirm). Indeed, not alittle of the 
bad singing we too often hear in Wag- 
ner’s operas is quite sufficiently accounted 
for by the fact that the singers are too 
hard pushed by the orchestra. Of the 
specifically un-Wagnerian singing, of 
which we hear not a little, much comes, 
doubtless, from an ingrained and invet- 
erate operatic habit. The effective “final 
cadence that brings down the house” is 
something that few singers can be pre- 
vailed upon to forego. I wonder how 
many habitual opera-goers, who are fa- 
wniliar with “Die Walkiire,” are aware 
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that Siegmund’s love-song, in the first act, 
really ends piano; I, for one, have never 
heard it sung so. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that just those vocal effects 
which are so telling, stirring, and per- 
fectly in place in operas like “Aida,” or 
the “Prophéte,” are precisely the ones 
Wagner did not wish for in his own 
works. Butitis not merely the ordinary 
“heroic” effects, and the “final cadence 
that brings down the house,” so dear to 
the hearts of case-hardened opera-sing- 
ers, that Wagner deprecated. Foreign 
as such things are to the spirit of his 
music, there is still another thing which 
he held in equal abhorrence. This is 
the rhythmic liberties habitually taken 
by opera-singers—the whole unrhythmic 
style of singing prevalent on the operatic 
stage. 

In the old, traditional Italian opera 
the lyrical numbers had, as a rule, so 
simple, strongly marked, and perspicuous 
a rhythm that no irregularity in the 
singing, no rubato phrasing, could very 
well’ make it incomprehensible, if the 
singer was only possessed of a decent 
rhythmic sense. Retarding here, and 
hurrying there, imparted a certain ex- 
pressive vivacity to the phrase, besides 


allowing the singer to make play with 


his voice at effective points. And this 
was all the more legitimate that the 
phrase itself was usually so simple in 
outline that this quasi-distortion did not 
hinder its being readily grasped by the 
listener. In the recitatives, on the other 
hand, there was no question of any 
rhythm at all; the singer was free to 
give the notes what value he pleased. 
Now, what Wagner wrote for his sing- 
ers, especially in his later works, is 
equally far removed from the regular 
rhythmic carrure of the lyrical numbers, 
and from the absolutely unrhythmic 
character of the recitatives, in Italian 
opera. No doubt there is not a little in 
his music-dramas that might be called 
recitative without an inordinate stretch- 
ing of terms. But he was far from in- 
tending the singer to take any marked 
rhythmic liberties even here. As far 
back as “Tannhiuser,” Wagner writes: 
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In my opera no distinction holds good be- 
tween those passages which are to be *‘ sung,” 
as the phrase goes, and those which are to be 
‘*declaimed ;” on the contrary, my declama- 
tion is, at the same time, singing, and my sing- 
ing, declamation. The definite cessation of 
“singing,” and the definite beginning of the 
customary ‘‘ recitative,” by which the singer’s 
performance in opera is divided into two wholly 
different styles, does not exist in my works. I 
do not recognize at all the real Italian recitative, 
in which the composer hardly indicates the 
rhythmic element in performance, but leaves it 
to the singer's discretion ; in passages where the 
poetry sinks from the more impassioned lyrical 
plane to the homelier level of mere emotional 
speech I have never forfeited my right to de- 
termine the style of performance quite as pre- 
cisely as in outbursts of lyricsong. Therefore, 
he who confounds such passages with the cus- 
tomary recitatives, and alters and transforms 
their rhythmic character accordingly, distorts 
my music quite as much as if he added new 
notes and harmonies to my lyric melody. 


If this principle holds good in “'Tann- 
hiuser,” it is of threefold weight in the 
later music-dramas. At the beginning 
of Wotan’s long narrative: “Als junger 
Liebe Lust mir verblich, ete.,” in the sec- 
ond act of “Die Walkiire,” we accordingly 
find the direction, “ streng im Zeitmaass” 
(in strict time)—a direction which proba- 
bly recurs oftener in Wagner's scores 
than in those of any other dramatic com- 
poser. Shamefully as this principle is 
disregarded by most singers who have to 
do with Wagner’s music-dramas, we have 
had here at least one noteworthy exam- 
ple of its complete application—Albert 
Niemann. Whatever this distinguished 
artist’s singing may not be, it is thor- 
oughly Wagnerian in its persistently 
rhythmic quality. 

Ihave shown here what seem to me 
the most important elements of correct 
musico-dramatic performance according 
to Wagner's ideas, laying especial stress 
upon such principles and details as are 
oftenest neglected, and in the practical 
following-out of which the Bayreuth 
Theatre stands, as yet, solitarily alone. 
And, as I have said, it is by this faithful 
adherence to Wagnerian principles that 
the importance of Bayreuth, as the head- 
quarters of Wagner's art, still maintains 
itself. 





SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE SHERIFF ASSISTS. 


Wuttez Isabel sat over the stove in the 
cold, austere parlor of the Warren house, 
with its ancient furniture, the never-fail- 
ing photograph album, and those huge 
pink shells on the mantel-shelf, without 
which no rural home used to be com- 
plete—waiting for she scarcely knew 
what—strange things were going for- 
ward in the home of the Fairchilds. 

On the forenoon of this same day, 
Thursday, there had been a gathering in 
the office of the Thessaly Banner of Lib- 
erty. It was the publication day of the 
paper, but for once it went to press 
without enlisting even the most careless 
scrutiny, let alone the solicitude, of its 
editor-proprietor. He had more serious 
business on hand. Closeted with him 
in the little editorial room, whose limited 


space had rarely before been so taxed, 
were Beekman, Ansdell, the District At- 
torney, the Sheriff, and the younger of 
the dead man’s two New York partners, 


a shrewd, silent, long-faced man. Seth 
had desired to be of the party, but his 
brother had sent him off, to return after 
dinner. 

These men gravely discussed some 
subjects with which our readers are 
familiar, and some now first brought to 
light. John had a letter from Annie, 
sent by hand the previous evening, de- 
tailing the strange things Milton had 
said to her about the black mare. Ans- 
dell and Mr. Hubbard, the partner, re- 
cited how they had discovered that Albert 
Fairchild, on the preceding Monday, 
sold $16,000 worth of Government bonds, 
and the abortive effort he made to so ar- 
range the transfer that it would not be 
traced. Beekman recalled how the 
black mare had balked on the edge of 
the gulf the day after the murder—for 
they all thus characterized it now. 
Later, the Coroner came in by appoint- 
ment, and, in the presence of the dreaded 
District Attorney, was meekness itself. 


He even heard that two physicians were 
to go out with the party, and make an 
examination, without taking offence. 

After the noon-day dinner the gath- 
ering was reinforced by the two doctors 
and by Seth, the latter devoured by 
curiosity, and vexed at being kept so 
long in the dark. Soon after, all of the 
party save the Sheriff made their way to 
the Fairchild house, driving by twos or 
threes, and at intervals, to avoid exciting 
suspicion. It was after the arrival of 
the last division that Ansdell met Isabel, 
and advised her to stay away from the 
house for a time. 

The two surgeons and the Coroner 
went silently into the parlor, and closed 
the door behind them. In the living- 
room Ansdell, Hubbard, John, and the 
District Attorney took chairs around 
the stove, having given word that Mil- 
ton, who was off on the other side of 
the hill, arranging the sale of some 
apples, should be sent in to them when 
he arrived, which could not be very 
long now. In the kitchen, opening 
back from the living-room as this in 
turn did from the parlor, Seth and 
Beekman sat with the three women of 
the household. 

These latter had been told that some- 
thing was going on, or rather had in- 
ferred it from being forbidden to leave 
the room, and were agog with puzzled 
excitement. They had no clew, save a 
vague understanding that important per- 
sonages were in the front portions of the 
house, but Alvira and Melissa stole un- 
happy glances toward Seth, in uneasy 
fear that the worst suspicions born of 
Samantha’s recital were to be realized in 
fact. Aunt Sabrina, sitting with her 
shawl wrapped about her gaunt shoul- 
ders, and with her feet on a piece of wood 
in the oven, did not know of this story 
which gave point to the other women’s 
anxiety, but was in misery between a 
deep yearning to learn what had hap- 
pened, and a pessimistic conviction that 
it must be another addition to the Fair- 
childs’ load of calamities. 
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They heard Milton drive up presently, 
and hail Dana with instructions to put 
the horse out, and a query concerning 
the several strange vehicles under the 
shed. Then he came into the kitchen, 
stamping his feet with the cold, and walk- 
ing straight to the stove to warm his 
hands. It was growing dark in the low 
room, and he did not recognize Beek- 
man. 

Seth delivered his errand, saying that 
his brother John wished to see Milton, 
as soon as he returned, in the living- 
room. The hired man gave the speaker 
a curious glance, and, after a moment or 
two of hand-warming, went in to learn 
what was wanted. 

Almost as he closed the door behind 
him, the Sheriff entered the kitchen from 
the outside, and after an interrogative 
glance toward Beekman, which the latter 
answered by a nod, drew up a chair lei- 
surely by the stove. 

“Who'd a thought it da turned out 
so cold, fore the moon changed?” he 
asked of the company collectively. “‘Hev 
yeh got any cider abaout handy? ‘N’ a 
daoughnut, tew, ef yeh don’t mine.” 

While Melissa was in the cellar, the 
Sheriff, who was a Spartacus man, and a 
stranger to both Seth and the females, 
asked of Beekman: “What did yeh 
agree on fer a sign?” 

“ Th’ shakin’ of th’ stove.” 

Seth had been annoyed all day at the 
pains taken by John to keep the facts of 
the enterprise now in hand from him, 
and he displayed so much of this pique 
in the glance he now cast from the Sheriff 
to Beekman, that the latter felt impelled 
to speak : 

“P’raps you disremember my askin’ 
yeh t’? other day *baout whether yer 
brother had much money on him that 
night. Well, we've settled thet point. 
He did hev—’n’ ’twas a considerable 
sum, tew—’baout sixteen thaousan’ dol- 
lars.” 

“No!” Seth’s exclamation was of in- 
credulous surprise. 

“Yes, sixteen thaousan’. 
it.” 

“Oh! I remember now,” said Seth, 
searching his impressions of the night. 
“T remember that when I said he might 
fail to be nominated, he slapped his 
breast two or three times as if he had 
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something in the pocket. 
I wonder ~ 

“Yeh needn’t waste no more time won- 
din’. Thet was it! ’N’ d’yeh knaow 
what he was goin’ to dew with thet 
money? No, yeh daon’t! He was agoin’ 
to buy me! I wouldn’t say this afore 
aoutsiders ; I dunnao’s I'd say it to yeou 
ef your paper wan't so dum fond 0’ 
pitchin’ into me fer a boss, ’n’ a machine 
man ez yeh call it, ’n’ thet kine o’ thing. 
Yer brother hed th’ same idee o’ me 
thet your paper ’s got. He was wrong. 
They tell me ther air some country ca- 
ounties in th’ State where money makes 
th’ mare gao. But Jay ain’t one of ’em. 
Yer brother wanted to git into Congress. 
Ther was nao chance fer him in New 
York City. He come up here ’n’ he 
worked things pooty fine, ’m baoun’ to 
say, but he slipped up on me. Bribes 
may dew in yer big cities, but they won’t 
go daown in Jay. I don’t b’lieve they’s 
ez much of it done anywhere ez folks 
think, nuther.” 

“ But this money, then, was 

“Lemme go on! P’raps this ’d never 
be’n faound aout, ef yer brother hadn’t 
made mistake number tew in pickin’ aout 
the wust ’n’ meanest cuss in th’ caounty 
to be his gao-between. I kin tell mean 
cusses when I see ’em, ’n’ this feller he 
had was jest the dirtiest scalawag I ever 
did see. I kin stan’ a scoundrel in a 
way ef he’s bright abaout it, but this was 
a reg’lar, natchul born fool. Somehaow 
in th’ kentry, these men don’t seem to 
hev no sense. Ef they’re goin’ to rob a 
man, or set his barns afire, or kill him, 
they dew it in the darnedest, clumsiest 
saort o’ way, so they're sure to git 
faound aout the minute anybody looks 
an inch beyond his nose into th’ thing. 
It makes a man ashamed to be a kentry- 
man to see th’ foolish way these here 
blockheads git caught, ev’ry time.” 

The women had been listening intently 
to this monologue. They looked at one 
another now, with the light of a strange, 
new suspicion in their eyes. 

“Who is this man? Who are you 
talking about?” Seth asked, eagerly. 

At that moment the sound of a stove 
being shaken vigorously came from the 
living-room. The Sheriff rose to his 
feet, and strode toward the door of this 
room. 


By George ! 


” 
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“Tl shaow him to yeh in th’ jerk of a 
lamb’s tail,” he said. 


The conversation in the living-room, 
after Milton entered, had been trivial 
for a time, then all at once very interest- 
ing. He had been disagreeably sur- 
prised at finding three men with John, 
but had taken a seat, his big hands hang- 
ing awkwardly over his knees, and had 
been reassured somewhat by the expla- 
nation that Mr. Hubbard, the dead 
man’s partner, was anxious to hear all 
he could about the sad occurrence. The 
District Attorney he did not know by 
sight, and he did not recognize Ansdell, 
who stood looking out of the window, 
softly drumming on the panes. 

Milton told a lot of details, about Al- 
bert’s return, about hitching up the 
grays for him, about how the news was 
received at the Convention and the like, 
all recited with verbose indirectness, and 
at great length. Once he stopped, his 
attention being directed to a slight sound 
in the parlor, and looked inquiry. John 
promptly explained that it was the un- 
dertaker, and the hired man went on. 

At last the District Attorney, who had 
hitherto been silent, asked quietly : 

“You went back to the stable—to 
your own room—after Mr. Fairchild 
drove away?” 

“ Yes, ’n’ went to bed.” 

“Did you hear anyone enter the 
stables afterward ?” 

“No, nary a soul.” 

* There is a black mare in the stables, 
used under the saddle. Was she taken 
out that night ?” 

“Not thet I knaow of. Why?” 

“Well, there seems to be a pretty 
positive story that she was. She was 
seen on the road, in fact, late that night, 
coming from the ravine. The rider was 
not recognized, but the mare was. How 
do you account for that?” 

* Tain’t none o’ my business to ’caount 
for it.” Milton did not like the ten- 
dency of the conversation. 

“No, I know that, but we are inter- 
ested in finding out. I don’t think you 
know me—I am the District Attorney— 
and I shall take particular pains to find 
out.” 

A gulf suddenly yawned before Mil- 
ton’s feet, and he made a prompt, bold 
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attempt to leap it. “I didn’t like to say 
nothin’ *baout it, being as it’s in th’ 
fam’ly "—he cast an uneasy glance at 
John here—“ but Seth Fairchild rides 
th’ mare a good deal. I did hear some- 
body saddlin’ th’ mare, but I took it fer 
granted it was him, ’n’ sao I didn’t git 
up. It ’d be jes like him, I said to my- 
self, to go ridin’ in th’ moonshine. He’s 
thet sort of a feller, naow ain’t he, John?” 

The sound of his own voice frightened 
Milton as he went on, and his closing 
appeal to the brother for corroboration 
carried the nervous accent of fear. John 
did not answer, but rose and walked 
over to join Ansdell at the window. 

“Of caourse,” Milton began, in a 
lower voice, to which he sought to give 
a confidential tone, “I don’t wan’ to say 
nothin’ agin Seth. Of caourse, he’s John’s 
brother, *n’——” 

The words were cut short by the roll- 
ing back of one of the parlor doors, and 
the entrance of the three doctors. The 
Coroner, who came last, pulled the door 
shut again. The older of the other two 
came to the District Attorney and said, 
with deliberate distinctness : 

“We are both prepared to swear that 
My. Fairchild’s death was caused by a 
gunshot wound in the head.” 

It was then that John sprang to the 
stove, and shook its grate vehemently. 

At sight of the Sheriff, who advanced 
upon him with a directness which left 
no ambiguity as to his purpose, Milton 
rose excitedly from his chair, cast a 
swift, seared glance around the company, 
and then, while the handcuffs were be- 
ing snapped upon his wrists, began to 
whimper. 

“T didn’t do it! 


It’s a put-up job! 
It’s them brothers o’ his thet allus hank- 
ered after his money, ’n’ naow they got 
it they’re tryin’ to put the thing on me. 
’N’ his wife, tew, thet stuck-up city gal, 
she E 

“Come naow, yeou better shut up,” 


said the Sheriff, sententiously. ‘Th’ 
more yeh say th’ wuss it'll be fer yeh.” 

Most of the men present averted their 
gaze during the brief period of alternate 
threats and cringing, of rough curses 
and frenzied fawning on the Sheriff, the 
District Attorney, and even the Coroner, 
which ensued ; but Mr. Hubbard watched 
it all carefully, with evident interest. 
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“That is a very curious type of crim- 
inal,” he said, as the Sheriff and his 
prisoner left the room ; “very curious, 
indeed! I never saw a murderer before 
who had so little nerve, and funked so 
absolutely when he was confronted with 
detection. Why, I’ve seen men, guilty 
as guilty could be, who would deceive 
even their own lawyers. But such a 
simpleton as that—he’s not worth his 
rope.” 

“ That is because you are a city man,” 
explained the District Attorney. ‘“ You 
don’t know the kind of murderers we 
raise here in the country. The chances 
are that your city assassin would be 
tortured by remorse, if he escaped dis- 
covery, and that he committed the deed 
in a moment of passion. But the rural 
murderer (I am speaking of native 
Americans, now) plans the thing in cold 
blood, and goes at it systematically, 
with nerves like steel. He generally 
even mutilates the body, or does some 
other horrible thing, which it makes 
everybody’s blood boil to think of. And 
so long as he isn’t found out, he never 
dreams of remorse. He has no more 
moral perspective than a woodchuck. 
But when detection does come, it knocks 
him all in a heap. He blubbers, and 
tries to lay it on somebody else, and 
altogether acts like a cur—just as this 
fellow’s doing now, for instance.” 

A hubbub of shrieks and sobs rose 
from the kitchen as he finished this sen- 
tence, and they with one accord moved 
toward the door. 

The Sheriff, with an eye to his prom- 
ise to the two men in the kitchen, had 
led the livid and slinking wretch out to 
the centre of the room, where the dim 
candles had now been lighted, and, fore- 
ing him to hold up his hands so that the 
manacles might be fully visible, said to 
Seth : 

“ Here yeh air! I said I'd shaow him 
to yeh! Here is the whelp thet did th’ 
mischief. Look at him!” 

There was a second of dead silence, as 
the several listeners took in the signifi- 
cance of his words, and of the specta- 
cle. 

The silence was broken by an inartic- 
ulate, indescribable cry from Aunt Sa- 
brina. Then came, with startling swift- 
ness, a confusion of moving bodies, of 
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screams, and the rattling of the hand- 
cuffs’ chain, which no one could follow. 
When the intervention of the Sheriff and 
Beekman had restored quiet, it was dis- 
covered that the old lady, with an agility 
of which none could have supposed her 
capable, had snatched a potato-knife 
from the table, and made a savage at- 
tempt to wreak the family’s vengeance 
upon Milton. She had not succeeded in 
inflicting any injury, save a slight cut on 
one of his pinioned hands, and Seth now 
with some difficulty persuaded her to 
leave the room. 

It fell to Alvira’s lot to bind up the 
bleeding hand—for Melissa, undertaking 
the task, was too nervous and trembling 
to perform it. 

A little dialogue, in hushed whispers, 
which only imperfectly reached even the 
sentinel Sheriff, ensued : 

“Sao this is what yeh’ve come tew!” 

“It’s all a lie!” 

“Oh, don’t tell me! Ef you’d b’en 
contented with yer lot in life, ’n’ hadn’t 
tried to swell yourself up like a toad in 
a puddle, this wouldn’t a happen’d. But 
nao, yeh poor fewl, yeh must set yerself 
up to be somebody! ’N’ noaw where air 
yeh?” 

Words with which to answer rose to 
Milton’s bloodless lips, but he could not 
give them utterance. He could not even 
look at her, but in a dazed way stared 
at the hand, which he held so that she 
could wind the bandage in spite of the 

es. 

“T didn’t use to think yeh was aout- 
‘n-aout bad,” she continued, more slowly ; 
‘they was a time when yeh might a made 
a decent man o’ yerself—ef yeh’d kep’ 
yer word to me.” 

This time he did not make an effort 
to answer. 

The task of sustaining the talk alone 
was too great for her. The tears came 
into her eyes, and blinded the last 
touches to the bandage. As it was com- 
pleted, the Sheriff put his hand roughly 
on the prisoner’s shoulder. The mean- 
ing of this movement spread over her 
mind, and appalled her. With a gesture 
of decision she stood on tiptoe, lifted 
her face up to Milton’s and kissed him. 
Then, as he was led away, she turned to 
the onlookers, and said, defiantly, be- 
tween incipient sobs : 
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“T daon’t keer! Ef t’ was th’ last 
thing I ever done in my life, I’d dew it. 
We was—engaged—once’t on a time!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT ‘‘M’TILDY’S” BEDSIDE AGAIN. 


“Do you clip over and tell Annie,” 
John had said to Seth, when the first 
excitement of the scene had passed off, 
and they stood at the kitchen window, 
watching the Sheriffs buggy fade off in 
the dusk down the hill toward Thessaly 
jail. “It’s the thing for you to do—the 
quicker the better ! ” 

Annie had been home from her day’s 
task some minutes, and sat by her grand- 
mother’s bedside. The patient was in a 
semi-comatose state, breathing with un- 
natural heaviness, and Samantha had 
been despatched with all haste to bring 
a doctor from Thessaly. It seemed ter- 


ribly probable that Mrs. Warren’s last 
day had come. 

Yet as she sat by the curtained recess, 
holding in her’s the withered hand which 
lay inanimate on the high edge of the 


bed, Annie still thought very little of 
the great change impending over her 
home; she had faced this death in life 
so long that its climax did not startle 
her, or wear the garb of strangeness. 
Instead, she was pondering the unac- 
countable, unwelcome fact with which 
Samantha had greeted her on her return 
—that Isabel was in the adjoining room, 
and had asked to see her. 

What could it mean? What could 
Isabel’s purpose be in coming? And 
ought she to sacrifice her own feelings 
to the dictates of politeness, and go in 
to see this wicked, cruel woman? Per- 
haps she had come to retract and apolo- 
gize for the fearful words of Tuesday. 
Perhaps her intention was to reiterate 
them, or worse, to recount that now the 
whole world would know of them—and 
gloat over her pain. No, that could 
scarcely be, for, since her interview with 
Milton, Annie felt satisfied at least of 
Seth’s innocence. But still something 
new might have been disclosed—Isabel 
might have evil tidings of some sort with 
which to overwhelm her afresh. What 
should she do ? 
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The parlor door was ajar, and though 
she could not see her visitor, she could 
plainly hear the snapping of the wood 
fire within, which Samantha had kindled. 
Isabel must be perfectly aware of her re- 
turn, and of her presence in this sick 
chamber. Every minute that she hes- 
itated would only augment the widow’s 
anger at being thus inhospitably neg- 
lected. Even if she had relented, and 
had come with kindly intent, this recep- 
tion might alter her impulses. 

She rose to enter the parlor, but still 
stood irresolute, holding her grandmoth- 
er’s hand, when there came the sound of 
footsteps in the front hall—then of a 
hasty knock on the door opening from 
the hall into this room in which she was. 
She opened the door, and before her, 
excited and jubilant, stood her cousin 
Seth. 

“T’ve come to tell you!” he burst out, 
“Tt’s all cleared up. There was a mur- 
der. Milton did it! He's just been ar- 
rested! I tried to ring your bell, but it 
didn’t seem to work. So I had to come 
in! And now “ 

He opened his arms with an unmis- 
takable gesture, and they closed fondly 
upon an overjoyed maiden, who sobbed 
upon his breast for very relief. 

When she found breath and words, it 
was to say : 

“Oh, you can’t guess what I have suf- 
fered these last two days; I thought I 
should never live through them! And 
now it seems as if I should go wild with 
joy—as if I couldn’t keep my feet down 
on the floor!” 

“Yes, yes, I know, my darling. But 
we shall be all the happier for this spell 
of wretchedness. Dry your eyes, pet. 
There shall be no more thought or talk 
of tears—much less of dying.” 

“OQ Seth!—I forgot!—my grand- 
mother ! ” 

She lowered her voice, and told him 
her fears. 

Hand in hand, and with his arm about 
her shoulder, they moved softly to the 
bedside of the dying woman. The noise 
of the talking, or some less apparent in- 
fluence, had aroused her from her leth- 
argy. Her pale eyes were brilliant still, 
with an unearthly light, it seemed to the 
awed young man, and she rested their 
gaze fixedly upon the couple. 
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‘Who is that?” she asked in a queru- 
lous whisper. 

“It is Seth, Granny,” the girl an- 
swered, relapsing unconsciously into the 
familiar form she had not used since 
childhood. 

The aged woman restlessly moved her 
head, and her eyes snapped with impa- 
tience at her inability to raise herself 
from the pillow. 

“T won't have him here! ‘Tell him to 
take his arm away. What's he doin’ 
here, anyway? He desarted yeh! His 
own father told me so! Tell him to go 
away! I hate the sight of the hull 
breed !” 

* But he’s come back to me, Granny,” 
the girl pleaded, while Seth shrank back- 
ward in the shadow of the curtain. 
“Truly he has, and he’s not to blame. 
And I love him very dearly ”—a pressure 
from the young man’s hand answered 
the sweetness of this avowal—“ and 
he will be all I shall have left when— 
when—” she stopped, unwilling to con- 
clude her thought in words. 

An’ will he take yeh away, an’ do 
by yeh ez a husban’ ought to do, or will 
he take yeh onto that Fairchild farm, an’ 
break yer heart out, ez his father did his 
mother’s, an’ ez his uncle did yer moth- 
er’s, an’ ez his brother, so they tell me, is 
doin’ with his wife?” 

“Oh, mercy!” the girl exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily ; then she whispered to Seth, 
back of the curtains: ‘“ What shall I do! 


I forgot all about it—Isabel is there in 
the parlor and she has heard every word 
we've said.” 
The quick ears of the invalid caught 
the whispered explanation. 
“Tsabel!” she said, sharply. 
Albert Fairchild’s wife, ain’t it ?” 


** That’s 


“Yes!” the girl answered. She tried 
in dumb show to convey to Seth that 
her grandmother was ignorant of his 
brother’s death. 

““Go an’ fetch her in here,” said Mrs. 
Warren, with more animation in her 
voice than it had shown before. “TI 
want to see her—to talk with her.” 

“But, Granny, you oughtn’t to see 
strangers ; you know, the doctor 

“T guess she ain’t much more of a 
stranger than this young man you've got 
here. Go an’ fetch her, I say! I won't 
hurt her, an’ she won’t hurt me.” 
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There was nothing for Annie to do, 
but go into the parlor, and bow shame- 
facedly to Isabel, and say, with embar- 
rassment in every syllable: ‘Excuse me 
for not coming before, but I think my 
grandmother is dying. She wants very 
much to see you. Won't you come, 
please ?” 

Isabel had risen to her feet upon An- 
nie’s entrance. To the latter’s surprise 
and increased confusion she held forth 
her hand with a friendly gesture. ‘“ Yes, 
I will come with you,” she said, as An- 
nie doubtingly took the proffered hand, 
and the two women entered the sick- 
room. : 

Isabel did not seem to see Seth, who 
stood at the head of the bed, among the 
drawn curtains, but walked to the bed- 
side and said, softly: “Iam Isabel, Mrs. 
Warren ; I am sorry that our first meet- 
ing should find you so low.” 

“So you're Albert’s wife, eh?” The 
old woman eyed her keenly for what 
seemed along time. “I've heered tell 0’ 
you. Would you mind gettin’ that can- 
dle there, on the mantel-piece, an’ hold- 
in’ it so’t I kin see yer face ?” 

Isabel gravely complied with the re- 
quest, and stood before the invalid 
again, with the yellow light glowing 
upon her throat and lower chin and 
nostrils and full, Madonna-like brows. 
Her face was at its best with this illu- 
mination from below. She would have 
been a rare beauty close before the foot- 
lights. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Warren, after a 
long inspection, “p’raps it'll sound ri- 
diculous to yeh, but yeh don’t look unlike 
what I did when I was your age. The 
farm ain’t had time to tell on yeh yit. 
But it will! It made me the skeercrow 
that you see; it'll do the same for you. 
When I was a girl, I was a Thayer, the 
best fam’ly in Norton, Massachusetts. 
We held our heads high, I kin tell yeh. 
Why, when I brought my side-saddle 
here, stitched with silk, ’twas the fust 
one they’d ever seen in these parts. But 
I married beneath me, an’ I come up 
here into York State to live, on this very 
farm. With us, farmin’ don’t mean a 
livin’ death. P’raps we don’t hev sich 
fine big barns ez yeh build here, but our 
houses are better. We don’t git such 
good crops, but we pay more heed to 
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education and godly livin’. It’s th’ dif- 
frence *twixt folks who b’lieve there’s 
somethin’ else in life b’sides eatin’ an’ 
drinkin’ an’ makin’ money, an’ folks that 
don’t. Well, I left a good home, an’ I 
come here, an’ hereI am. Look at me! 
Look at Lemuel Fairchild’s wife, Cicely 
—she was a relation of yours, wasn't 
she ?—see how the farm made an ole 
woman o’ her, an’ broke her down, an’ 
killed her! You're young, an’ you're 
good lookin’ yit, but itll break yeh, 
sure’s yer born. Husban’s on _ these 
farms ain’t what they air in the cities, 
nor even in the country in New Eng- 
land. Im told your husban’ don’t treat 
you right.” 

“Don’t let us talk about that— 
please!” said Isabel: she stole a swift, 
momentary glance toward Seth as she 
spoke. 

The keen eyes in the recess followed 
this look. “Well, no,” the husky, whis- 
pering voice went on, “p’raps it ain't 
none o my business. But tell me 
about this young man here—yer hus- 
band’s brother. I want to know about 
him.” 

“What about him?” asked Isabel, 
slowly, after a pause. 

“Why, is he a likely man? Air his 
habits good? Could he take this girl 
o’ mine—an’ she’s a good girl, Annie is 
—could he take her to Tecumsy, an’ 
make a fit home fer her? An’ would he 
do it? Would he make her a good hus- 
ban’—ez good ez she desarves? I ask 
you, ‘cause you know him. [ leave it to 
you—would you yerself marry him ef 
yeh was free, an’ feel safe about him? 
Come, now, tell me that!” 

Isabel hesitated so long that the old 
woman, seemingly wandering a little af- 
ter her long, laborious concentration of 
thought, broke in again : 

“Oh, I know ’em! Iknow’em! Of 
all the Fairchildses, there never was one 
decent one. They stole my daughter, 
an’ let her die ‘mongst strangers, an’ 
they made a broken ole woman o’ me, 
an’ they slaved Cicely’s life out o’ her, 
an’ now they want my Annie <4 

“No,” said Isabel here, speaking soft- 
ly, and putting her hand on the wasted 
arm which lay above the coverlet. ‘I 
think you wrong Seth. Whatever the 
rest may have done, I think he will be a 
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good husband to Annie. 
will.” 

No answer, save a low, incoherent 
murmuring; came from the recess. The 
invalid had lapsed into the lethargy of 
exhausted nature. As the trio stood by 
the bedside even this sound ceased. 
Nothing was to be heard but the la- 
bored, unnatural breathing. 

Isabel placed the candle again upon 
the shelf. She had not removed her 
bonnet and wrap, and she turned now 
irresolutely toward the door. 

Annie went to her, and silently took 
her hand. “I forgive you,” she whis- 
pered. “ Was there anything else? Did 
you want to speak to me?” 

“T don’t know what I wanted when I 
came. Let me go now. Perhaps if I 
said any more, I should hate myself af- 
terward.” 

And thus, without a glance at Seth, 
she went. 


I am sure he 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘* SUCH WOMEN ARE!” 


Tue story, such as it is, is told. 

Before the daily press of the State, 
which had given great attention to the 
tragedy in Dearborn County, became 
fairly aware that a mystery attached to 
it, the wretched Milton had confessed his 


crime. He had followed and come up 
with his employer, who stopped at his 
call, There was a conversation—then 
the killing. The prisoner made a weak 
effort to pretend that there was a quar- 
rel first, and that his deed was in self- 
defence, but he deceived no one. He 
had with much difficulty led the grays 
off the side of the ravine, the murdered 
man being first thrown over, and the 
horses and buggy purposely hurled 
down upon him. There was some angry 
criticism when it become known that 
the District Attorney had agreed to ac- 
cept a plea of murder in the second de- 
gree, and the popular explanation—that 
it was done from motives of consider- 
ation for the family—provoked not a few 
jibes from people who wanted to know 
why the Fairchilds were any better than 
other folk. But the course of the law 
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was not affected by this comment, nor 
did the District Attorney suffer appre- 
ciably from it when he came up the suc- 
ceeding autumn for re-election. The 
money was all recovered—and, if you 
have the influence requisite to obtain a 
visiting pass to New York's forest-girt 
prison on the Eastern watershed of the 
Adirondacks—that terrible subterranean 
place of woe from which even Siberian 
jailers might get some hints of new 
things in anguish—you may still see a 
thin, bent, evil-faced wretch dragging 
out existence in the mines, who once 
was reckoned a likely man in Dearborn 
County, and who cast its united vote at 
the most famous of all Tyre’s conven- 
tions. 

The funeral of Albert Fairchild will 
long be remembered in all the section 
round. More than one State official at- 
tended, and there was a vast concourse 
of lesser political lights, who kept a 
shrewd eye upon opportunities for prof- 
itable discourse with each other, before 
and after the services, while they put 
themselves dignifiedly in evidence before 
the public by getting their names in the 
local papers. 

There were no surprises to the inner 
circle of the family when the will came 
to be read. Subject to the widow’s 
third, the farm was devised in equal 
parts to the two brothers, but the major 
share of the other property went to Seth. 
The partner from New York remained 
at the homestead long enough to arrange 
the details by which the widow’s portion 
was bought by the brothers, and her 
leave-taking accomplished. 

John Fairchild lives in high content- 
ment on the ancestral farm. He grows 
stout now, in the accustomed Fairchild 
fashion, and though his light ruddy face 
and brown beard are hostile to the sug- 
gestion, people profess to see the family 
likeness in him as he grows older. Aunt 
Sabrina especially cherishes this fancy 
with fondness. She has come to regard 
this nephew, whom once she so deeply 
disliked, with some affection and vast 
esteem, and she devotes her hours to 
dreaming of the great things he may ac- 
complish as the Fairchild of Dearborn 
—what time she is not joining Alvira in 
prayer that he may not be moved to 
marry acity woman. Thus far there are 
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no indications that he thinks of marry- 
ing anyone, and his ambitions seem to 
take no higher form than the reinvig- 
oration of the Banner of Liberty, which 
he drives over to Thessaly three times a 
week to superintend, and which, they 
say, promises soon to blossom into a 
daily. 


One closing scene we may glance at— 
a pretty room, with modern furniture, 
and wide, flower-clad windows looking 
upon one of the best of Tecumseh’s res- 
idential streets. Annie, grown brighter- 
faced and yet no older in looks, despite 
the nearly four years of married life 
which have gone by, stands at the win- 
dow with a baby in her arms, and laughs 
as she tosses the infant forward toward 
the panes, in greeting to the paternal 
parent, who is coming up the front 
steps. The wife is in gay spirits, not 
only because the head of the house has 
come home to dinner instead of stop- 
ping at the club, but for another reason, 
compared with which all dinners were 
trivial. 

“Oh, Seth, her first tooth has come 
through !” 

“That so? 
think.” 

His reception of the great tidings is 
so calm, not to say indifferent, that the 
beaming wife looks at him in mock sur- 
prise. Seth has not aged specially 
either, but he wears this evening an un- 
wontedly serious expression of face, and 
gets into his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers with an almost moody air. 

Baby is brought up in frowning, blink- 
ing proximity to her sire and made by 
proxy to demand an explanation of this 
untoward gloom, on an occasion which 
ought to be given over to rejoicing. 

“Oh, I’m tired,” Seth answers ; “and 
then—then I have a letter which puzzles 
and annoys me a little.” 

“Ts it anything that I know about?” 
Annie has seated herself beside him now, 
and looks sweet inquiry. 

“Well, yes. It is a letter from Dent 
—you know I’ve let him go down to 
Washington to get an idea of the place 
and the men while the session is on—and 
along with a letter to the paper, pretty 
good stuff, too, he sends me this personal 
note. Read it for yourself.” 


It’s about time, I should 
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Annie took the letter, and read stead- 
ily along through its neat chirography : 


** WASHINGTON, March “th. 


** DEAR FAIRCHILD : 

‘“‘T send a letter going into the silver ques- 
tion from the standpoint of some of the West- 
ern men I have talked with. They impress me 
as being more sincere than sensible on the sub- 
ject. I think the trip will be of vast service to 
me—and also, I trust, to the paper. 

‘* Last evening, I met for the second time 
since I have been here, an elderly gentleman 
from your part of the State, named Beekman. 
Like myself, he is down here to look around, 
and get an idea of things. It is the first time, 
I should judge, that he has been so far away 
from home, and his comments are extremely 
droll—often very clever, too. He seems to 
know you very well, and asked me to remember 
him kindly to you, and express his congratula- 
tions upon your purchase of a controlling inter- 
est in the paper. He wanted me to be sure and 
say to you that while the experiment of elect- 
ing Ansdell had worked very well—he seems to 
admire Ansdell greatly—-you mustn’t allow that 
to lead you into the habit of thinking that all 
bolters are saints and all straight-party men 
devils. It seems that since he has been here 
he has encountered some foolish and excep- 
tional Southern Congressman who provoked 
him by saying ‘ Your Government’ and ‘your 
laws’ instead of using the pronoun ‘ovr,’ and 
that has made him a great stalwart again—for 
the time being. ” 


Annie looked up from the sheet. “I 
must say I don’t see anything in all this 
to particularly disturb anybody. This 
seems just the harmless sort of letter I 
should expect your innocuous Mr. Dent 
to write.” 

“Read the rest of it,” was Seth’s re- 
ply. 

She went on : 


‘** By the way, I met your sister-in-law among 
the guests at a reception the other evening, to 
which Mr. Ansdell kindly secured me an invi- 
tation. Her residence on K Street—she gave 
me the number, which I have somewhere—is 
said to be one of the most charming homes in 
Washington. She is very popular in society 
here, and I am told that you meet her at every 
fashionable gathering. She was certainly very 
pleasant with me, when Mr. Ansdell presented 
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me and explained who I was. She especially 
asked me if I knew what you had named your 
baby-girl, but I could not tell her.” 


“I could tell her if she asked me /” 
remarked the young wife, grimly. “The 
very idea !” 

“Go on,” said Seth—“ or I shall feel 
that we ought to have named her Pro- 
crastinatia instead of Annie ; get to the 
end of the thing.” 

Annie got to the end with a single 
sentence : 

‘By the way, it may interest you—and I hope 
you wont be annoyed at my mentioning it, and 
indeed you may very possibly have heard it al 
ready—to learn that everybody here seems to 
understand that Mr. Ansdell is shortly to marry 
your sister-in-law, and he himself, speaking to 
me, referred to her in a way which amounted 
to a declaration of the fact.” 

“Well, there you have it!” said Seth, 
slowly, after a long pause in which hus- 
band and wife looked at each other. 
“ That 7s news, isn’t it ?” 

“T should think so!” Annie spoke 
deliberately, too, turning the letter over 
with a meditative air, “I should think 
so!” 

The gravity of his wife’s tone seemed 
to Seth to be more profound than the cir- 
cumstances altogether demanded. 

“T don’t know after all,” he said, in 
half-apology for his own earlier confes- 
sion of gloom, “but that it would be a 
tolerable match. I don’t say that they 
would be happy in the sense that we are 
happy, my girl; but she has a great 
many qualities which would make her a 
helpful wife to an ambitious, successful, 
masterful sort of public man like Ans- 
dell. Come, now, let’s be fair to her. 
Dent says that she is very popular in 
Washington.” 

“Yes,” replied Annie, thoughtfully, 
drawing her daughter closer to her 
breast, “ she always will be popular with 
people who are not married to her. 
Such women are!” 


- 7 





THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ATHLETE. 
By ‘D. A. Sargent, M.D. 


SIZIFCN spite of their ob- 

¥, jectionable ten- 

dencies, the ben- 

eficial effects of 

athletic sports 

upon the develop- 

ment of the phy- 

sique are evident. 

The nature of this 

enna is emesis largely by the 

constitutional bias of the individual, the 

sport in which he is engaged, and the 
time, devoted to it. 

There is, however, a general develop- 
ment which distinguishes the athletic 
from the non-athletic class. The trac- 
ings given in Chart L* (p. 542) were 
made from the measurements of twenty- 
three hundred Harvard students, of 
whom seventeen hundred had never 
practised athletics systematically, while 
six hundred had been active members 
of college athletic organizations from 
one to four years. Many of the former 
class, however, were accustomed to some 
form of physical exercise, and the ath- 
letic career of many in the second class 
was limited to a single season. 

It may be said, also, that men are of- 
ten selected for athletics on account of 
their height and weight, so that the in- 
creased size exhibited in such cases can- 
not always be attributed to the practice 
of athletic exercises. The chances are, 
however, that every member of a college 
team has had more or less previous ex- 
perience in athletics. 

Knowing, as we do, the influence of 
physical activity upon the development 
of the individual, it is fair to presume 
that a like influence will be exerted on 
the development of a class. The nature 
of this development may be found by 
referring to the heavy lines on the 
chart. Supposing the fifty per cent. line 
to represent the mean measurements of 
the non-athletic class, the heavy line at 
the right of the fifty per cent. line will 











* In order to understand the construction of the charts 
used in this article, see ‘‘ The Physical Proportions of the 
Typical Man,” in the July number of this MaGazinz. 


then indicate the mean relative standing 
of the athletic class. On the other hand, 
let the fifty per cent. line represent the 
mean measurements of the athletic class, 
and the mean measurements of the non- 
athletic class will be represented by the 
heavy line at the left of the fifty per cent. 
line. The chart as a whole seems to 
indicate that the first and most marked 
changes produced upon the physique by 
the practice of athletics are shown in 
the weight, girth of chest, hips, thighs, 
and arms, in breadth of shoulders, and 
in the increased strength-of all parts of 
the body, while the girth of the neck, 
waist, and calves, the depth of chest and 
abdomen, the breadth of neck, waist, and 
hips, seem to respond more slowly. 
The total height is slightly increased, 
through increase in length of the lower 
extremities, but the sitting height, the 
girth of head, knees, insteps, wrist, and 
the length of upper arm and foot are at 
first hardly altered. 

In the athletic class, the excess in 
development of the right arm tends to 
establish the fact that our popular games 
give more employment to the right arm 
than to the left. The great showing of 
strength in the forearm of athletes is 
probably due to the number of tennis- 
players, boating and base-ball men, that 
belonged to the class measured. The 
slight difference between the two classes 
in the girth of the waist and the calf, 
and the consequent tendency of the 
lines to approach at these points, may 
be easily accounted for. In persons 
who engage in very active exercise, 
the girth of the waist will at first di- 
minish, while in persons of less active 
habit the size of the waist increases. 
The muscles of the lower leg are gener- 
ally well developed in the non-athletic 
class, being the principal muscles brought 
into play in walking. The depth of 
abdomen and breadth of waist would 
not be likely to show a marked change, 
for reasons already given. The depth 
of chest and breadth of hips, being prin- 
cipally bone measurements, are slow to 
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respond to exercise. The similarity in 
the two classes between the mean girth 
of head, knee, instep, and wrist, and 
the length of foot, may perhaps be 
accounted for by the smallness of the 
athletic as compared with the non-ath- 
letic class. 

The most significant fact in connec- 
tion with this diagram is that it shows, 
in certain directions, the uplifting of a 
class. The data collected are not suffi- 
cient to lead to any satisfactory conclu- 
sions as to the trustworthiness of the 
diagram here plotted. The addition of 
a few more rowing men, or the subtrac- 
tion of a few base-ball men, or, in fact, a 
change in the relative numbers of any 


might have altered the result. 

The improvement of the phy- 
sique and strength in certain 
directions is indicated by the 
strength tests and by the in- 
crease in weight, height, chest- 
girth, etc. How far this devel- 
opment can be attributed to 
athletics, and how far to gym- 
nastic training remains an open 
question, as the work on the 
water and in the field is sup- 
plemented by a few months’ 
practice in the gymnasium. 

What the gymnasium is do- 
ing for the strength and vigor 
of the masses in some of our 
institutions of learning may be 
inferred from a single illustra- 
tion taken from the records at 
Harvard University. 

In the year 1880, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six men were 
physically examined. The 
strongest man out of this num- 
ber showed in strength of lungs, 
back, legs, chest, and arms, as in- 
dicated on the chart, a grand to- 
tal of 675.2. At the close ofthe 
summer term of the present year, 
the highest strength test record- 
ed was 1272.8, and there were 
over two hundred men in college 
whose total strength test sur- 
passed the highest test of 1880. 
This general gymnasium work 
is therefore reducing the one- 
sided development once so com- 
mon with athletic specialists. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there is a development peculiar to 
the runner, jumper, wrestler, oarsman, 
gymnast, ball-player, heavy-lifter, etc., 
and anyone familiar with athletics at 
the present day can easily recognize one 
of these specialists. The same training 
that produced those matchless speci- 
mens of human development embodied in 
the statues of the Gladiator, the Athlete, 
Hercules, Apollo, and Mercury of old, 
would produce the same results under 
similar circumstances at the present time. 

With every kind of physical exercise, 
the qualities at first required are the 
qualities at length developed. Speed 
and endurance are required of the run- 
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ner, and these are the qualities that 
come to him by practice. In a like 
manner, skill and activity come to the 
gymnast and ball-player ; and strength 
and stability to the oarsman and weight- 
thrower. Most of these qualities are 
accompanied by physical characteristics. 
If it were not for the recognized ten- 
dency of certain exercises to produce cer- 
tain results, it would be impossible to 
prescribe special work for individual 
cases. All men, however, who practise 
athletics for the same length of time, 
and under similar conditions, do not 
attain identical results in their physical 
proportions or the same degree of suc- 
cess in their athletic achievements. 
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In order to illustrate some of the dis- 
tinguishing features that characterize 
the development of successful athletes, 
I have selected representative members 
of the different athletic organizations in 
the universities of Yale and Harvard, a 
few of whom distinguished themselves, 
within the last two years, by breaking 
all previous college records for certain 
events. The photographs of these men, 
in spite of their dissimilarity, show 
us certain characteristics common to 
certain figures, and marked peculiarities 
of another kind will accompany others. 
Some of these characteristics are not 
readily detected by the eye, but appear 
distinctly in the charts (see Fig. 1, p. 

545; Chart IL, p. 543). Sixty 
per cent. of the ten thousand 
examined failed to surpass this 
young man in weight, while 
ninety per cent. fell short of 
him in stature, and ninety-eight 
and three-fourths per cent. in 
height of knee. The sitting 
height drops back to the twen- 
ty-five per cent. class, while the 
height of the pubic arch, which 
gives us the length of the thigh, 
is very near the ninety-seven 
and a half per cent. line. The 
position of the sternum would 
indicate that the neck and head 
were a little short, thus adding 
something to the relative length 
of the short body. In glanc- 
ing down the line, it will be ob- 
served that the girth of most of 
the bone measurements and the 
breadth of head and hips are 
below the mean. The chest is 
deep and full, standing almost 
as high proportionally as the 
length of the lower limbs. The 
waist, though small for the 
weight and height, is above the 
average. The calves are large 
and the arms well developed, 
but the thighs are deficient in 
girth, and do not compare fa- 
vorably with the other muscle 
measurements. The arms and 
feet are long for the girth of 
the bones and muscles, but are 
in harmony with the length of 
the leg and thigh. The capac- 
ity of the lungs is very good. 
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and the strength of the chest and arms 
is in keeping with the measurements of 
these parts. The strength of the back, 
legs, and forearm are deficient, and the 
total strength is small for the total de- 
velopment. 

In looking at the chart as a whole, the 
striking points are the shortness of the 
body as compared with the total height, 
the great length of limbs, the large and 
deep chest, the well-developed calves 
and proportionally small thighs. To 
these points might be added the small- 
ness of the bones as measured by their 
girth and diameter. A person familiar 
with zoology and comparative anatomy, 
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5 in selecting an animal for speed, 
- would unhesitatingly choose 
one similarly constituted, for 
many of the points necessary 
to the development of speed in 
animals are equally. essential in 
man. These, in a word, are the 
qualities possessed by the sub- 
ject of the chart just described, 
who, though not a professional 
runner, has made the fastest 
time for certain distances that 
has as yet been recorded. That 
all the qualifications possessed 
by the subject must necessarily 
be possessed in the same de- 
gree by all runners who would 
equal his performances would 
be an idle statement. One 
might compensate for great 
length of limb by a greater 
development of muscle, or for 
want of chest-capacity by a large 
supply of nervous energy, ete. 
We feel prepared to maintain, 
however, that relatively long 
limbs with a short body, full 
chest, and small bones, will 
characterize the typical short- 
distance runner wherever he 
may be found. Short races 
(100, 220, and 440 yards) are 
often won by a few inches, and 
the value of an inch or two in 
arunner’s stride is of the great- 
est importance, for, other quali- 
fications being equal, this man 
is bound to be first at the goal. 

The small girth of the legs 
of runners is often mystifying. 
From the girth of a muscle 
we get a correct idea of its volume 
or transverse diameters, but learn little 
of its length and the extent of its con- 
tractile fibres. Whereas it is the length 
of the muscle, and not the thickness, 
that is of significance to short-dis- 
tance runners. Given the physiological 
fact that a muscle can contract about 
one-third of its length, it will readily be 
seen that the longer the muscle the 
greater will be the movement of the part 
to which it is attached. To the runner 
the desired movement is in the elevation 
of the thigh and the extension and flex- 
ion of the leg and foot. An instantane- 
ous photograph of sprint-runners shows 
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that the range in the move- 
ment of the limbs is very ex- 
tensive—the stride of a fast 
walker being from four to six 
feet, and that of a fast runner 
from six to eight feet. If the 
stature is short, it is necessary 












Figure 2. 


for the runner to get a greater ele- 
vation from the ground at each 
step in order to maintain a long 
stride. When this is done a rela- 
tively long lower leg is of the 
greatest advantage. This fact is 
admirably brought out in the case 
of Myers, the professional runner. 
With a height of 5 feet 74 inches, which is a little below the mean, or fifty per 
cent. class, he has a length of lower leg which corresponds to a man over 5 feet 
10 inches in height, a length of thigh usually found in men of 5 feet 9 inches, 
while the sitting height is the same as that which makes up the stature of men of 
5 feet 4 inches. 

Figs. 2 and 4 (pp. 545-6), Chart IL, give the physical proportions of two 
other runners noted for their speed. Fig. 3 (p. 546), with the same chart, rep- 
resents a walker of some prominence. Many of the characteristics that distin- 
guish the short-distance runner are apparent in this case, but it is difficult to 
affirm that they would be found in other walkers, as there are not sufficient data 
at hand to establish any satisfactory conclusions. 

In Figs. 5, a, b, and 6, a, b (pp. 547-8), Chart IIT. (p. 544), you will see runners 


Figure 1. 





FiGgurE 1.—B——, Harvard, °86; age, 23 years, 7 months ; 
wt., 140 pounds; ht., 5 feet, 10.9 inches. Holds nearly all 
the amateur records from 100 yards to 440 yards, and the 
Harvard record for 4 mile: 100 yards, 10 seconds ; 110 
yards, 11!/, seconds ; 130 yards, 13 seconds; 180 yards, 18 
seconds; 220 yards, 22 seconds ; 440 yards, 4734 seconds. 


Vou. I.—385 


FiGurE 2.—W——, Harvard, ’82; age, 27 years; weight, 
125.7 pounds; height, 5 feet, 9.7 inches. He holds the best 
American and college record for 100 yards in 10 seconds. 
In justice to Mr. W—— it should be said that he consented 
to have his measurements and photograph taken at a time 
when he was not in running condition. 
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of another type. In 
neither of these cases 
do we find so great a 
relative distance be- 
tween the height 
standing and sitting 
as marked the indi- 
viduals just consid- 
ered. In both cases 
the sitting height is 
proportionally short, 
and in one case both 















Figure 4. 


the leg and thigh are long for 
the length of the body. In the 
other case, however, the thigh is 
long and the leg is short for the 
sitting height. It will be noticed 
that in both figures, as shown by 
the chart, the thigh is long for the 
leg. The chest and waist meas- 
urements are large, when com- 
pared with other parts of the 
body. But the striking charac- 
teristic in both cases is the large 
Figure 3. girth measurement taken below 
the chest-muscles immediately 
over the ninth rib. Unfortunately this measurement is not shown in the chart, 
but the expansion in that region is apparent in both photographs. In the Har- 
vard man (Fig. 5) there is a greater development of the chest-muscles, while the 
Yale man (Fig. 6) has a larger chest-girth, though the lower border of the pecto- 
rals is hardly discernible. 
The Harvard man has broad shoulders and large arms with narrow hips and 


FiGurE 3.—B——, Harvard, °87; age, 21 years, 7 months; Figure 4.—W——, Harvard Law School ; age, 22 years, 
weight, 141 pounds; height, 5feet, 11.9 inches. Holdsthe 4 months; weight, 136 pounds; height, 5 feet, 10.3 inches. 
Intercollegiate-walking records from one mile toseven; has Holds no records, but has won the quarter-mile race in 
practised walking for last four years; 1 mile, 6 minutes, the Intercollegiate sports for two years, and he is a fast 
5946 seconds; 2 miles, 15 minutes, 103g seconds: 3 miles, runner for all distances between one hundred and four 
24 minutes, 142/, seconds; 7 miles, 58 minutes, 52 seconds, hundred and forty yards, 
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small thighs, while the Yale man has narrow shoulders and small arms with 
broad hips and large thighs. The Harvard man has a very wide chest, with 
great muscular strength and good lung-capacity, while the Yale man has a very 
deep chest, with less muscular strength, but greater lung-power. As these men 
are noted in their 
respective institutions 
as great distance-run- 
ners, we ought to find 
some characteristics 
common to both. All 
that remains, how- 
ever, is the length of 
body and thighs and 
the great girth of 
















Figure 5, b. 


chest and the region just above the ninth 
rib. To these qualifications may be add- 
ed the splendid heart- and lung-power 
that usually accompanies this peculiar 
formation of the body. Without this 
power great muscular strength in body 
or limbs cannot be depended upon for 
long-continued exertions. With a good 
respiratory and circulatory apparatus an 
immense amount of work can be accom- 
plished by comparatively small muscles. 

The essential requisites of a long-distance runner, then, are a strong heart 
and capacious lungs in a broad, deep, and mobile chest. The reason for this 
will be apparent to those who understand the physiology of exercise. To 
sustain long-continued exertion latent energy in the muscles used is necessary, 
and also a ready means of supplying these muscles with an increased amount 
of oxygen while in action, and of carrying away the carbonic acid that results 
from the combustion in the tissues. Hence the necessity of breathing faster 


Figure 5,4 


Figure 5, a and b.—D——, Harvard, ‘90; age, 21 years; has raced but one season, but has practised much in the 
weight, 142'/, pounds; height, 5 feet, 8'¢ inches. Holds gymnasium, and ran long distances in ‘‘ Hare and Hounds” 
the 3-mile Intercollegiate record of 16 minutes, 52/, seconds; _ races before coming to college. 
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while running than while walking, and 
unless this exchange of gases can be 
carried on with sufficient rapidity and 
in sufficient quantities to meet the de- 
mands of the organism under these try- 
ing circumstances, there soon comes an 
end to further muscular activity, though 
the muscles themselves may be far from 
exhaustion. 

Figs. 7 and 8, a, b (pp. 550-1), and 
Chart IV. (p. 549), represent two young 











Figure 6,a@ 


men whose peculiar development char- 
acterizes another branch of athletics. 
Fig. 7 has the college record as a hur- 
dle-jumper. His height falls in the 
eighty per cent. class, his height of knee 
in the forty per cent. class, his sitting 
height in the seventy per cent., and his 
pubic arch in the eighty-seven and a 
half per cent. class. When it is known 
that this man clears his hurdles in regu- 
lar strides, “ bucking” them, as it is Figuee 6, 8. 
termed, the advantage of the short leg, 
long thigh, and comparatively short body is manifest. The chest is small and the 
girth of the chest in repose is proportionally larger than the girth of the chest 
when inflated. This is due to the fact that in most men the difference between 
the natural and inflated chest is due in part to the muscular development, so 
admirably exhibited in Fig. 8, a, b. 

In Fig. 7, Chart IV., the breathing capacity reaches the ninety per cent. 
class. Here the pectoral muscles show a comparatively slight development, but 
the breathing is largely abdominal, and the broad waist and deep chest indicate 





FieurE 6, a and b.—H——, Yale, ’90; age, 18 years,10 364/, seconds, and the College record for 2 miles in 10 min- 
months; weight, 150 pounds; height, 5 feet, 7.7 inches. utes, 7 seconds, 
Holds the Intercollegiate record for 1 mile in 4 minutes, 
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considerable mobility in the chest and 
abdominal walls. The gluteal muscles 
about the hips are well developed, as 
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are also the muscles of the thigh and 
leg. The development of the arms and 
shoulders is not so favorable. The dif- 
ference in favor of the right side of the 
body is probably due to the take-off 
(start) of the jump being from the right 
leg. The outlines of the muscles in this 
case are remarkably well defined, indi- 
cating a fine condition. 

In Fig. 8, a, b, Chart IV., the same pe- 
culiarity in the relative length of body, 
legs, and thighs is not so well marked. 
The bony framework in this case is con- 
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siderably smaller and the muscles are 
proportionally larger. Here the ability 
to excel in pole-vaulting rather than in 

long jumping is apparent. The 
5 peculiar development of the 
9s arms, chest, and shoulders is 
characteristic of the gymnast. 
The shortness of the upper and 
forearm affords an excellent lev- 
erage for the muscles attached 
to these bones, and this young 
man could easily excel on the 
parallel bars, horizontal bar, or 
rings. For a similar reason the 
intercollegiate record for pole- 
vaulting is within his grasp. 
The development above the hips 
may enable him to get a lift or 
elevation from the ground, which 
he cannot obtain in any other 
way. This advantage, coupled 
with the relatively long and 
muscular thigh, the ability to 
run short distances, and to con- 
centrate the nervous energy of 
the body into single efforts, gives 
the power needed. 

How little this ability to make 
violent spasmodic efforts con- 
tributes to one’s lasting or stay- 
ing power may be inferred from 
a glance at the lung-capacity. 
Here depth of chest is to be at- 
tributed largely to muscular de- 
velopment, and the strength of 
lungs to the power of exhaling 
with a quick, explosive effort. 
Contrast the form of the chest 
and waist in this case (Fig. 8) 
with ‘that of the long-distance 
runner from Yale (Fig. 6). 

In connection with jumping, 
the measurements of W. B. Page, 
who recently represented this 
country in athletic contests in England, 
will be interesting. Page has a record of 
6 feet 34 inches for high jumping. Con- 
sidering his height (5 feet 6.9 inches), 
this performance is something phenome- 
nal. We find his weight on the fifty-five 
per cent. line, his height on the forty per 
cent., knee-height on the twenty per cent., 
sitting height just above the five per 
cent., pubic arch on the fifteen per cent., 
and height of sternum on the fifty-five 
per cent. line. Although very short com- 
pared with the sitting height, the body 
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is long compared 
with the stature, as 
evidenced by the 
high position of the 
sternum. This being 
proportionally sev- 
eral points above the 
total height on the 
chart, it would in- 
dicate a_ relatively 
short neck. It will 
be seen that the 
jumper’s character- 
istics are wanting 
here in the rela- 




















Figure 7. 


tively long thigh and short leg, though 
both are proportionally long for the body. 
When we come to consider the other meas- 
urements, this apparent disadvantage is to 
a certain extent accounted for. All the 
bone measurements are very small, and the 
muscle measurements exceedingly large, 
the girth of head falling on the five per 
cent. line, while the girth of chest is on 
the ninety per cent. line. The girth of 
the knee falls on the thirty per cent. line, 
the girth of elbow on the twenty, and the 
girth of the thigh, calf, arm, and forearm 
near the eighty per cent. line. Ifthe meas- 
urements as plotted are correct, this man 
owes his success in jumping rather to his 
light, bony framework, short trunk, and 
superb muscular development than to the 
relative strength of limb that we find in Figure 8, a. 

many jumpers. In a person so consti- 

tuted nearly every muscle in the body contributes something to the effort in 
umping. 

' Figs 9, 10, and 11, a, b (pp. 551-2 and 556), Chart V. (p. 554), introduce 
us to men prominent in another branch of athletics. In each case the weight 


FIGuRE 8, a and b.—S . Yale, °89; age, 19 years, 1 %¢ inches ; and the Yale record for pole-vaulting, 10 feet, 
month ; weight, 188 pounds; height, 5 feet, 8.5 inches. 31g inches; and 5 feet, 63{ inches, for the running high 
Holds the Intercollegiate record for broad-jumping, 21 feet, jump. 
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falls near the ninety- 
five per cent. class, 
though the height 
varies considerably. 
In all of the tracings, 
however, it will be 
noticed that the re- 
lative position occu- 
pied by the body and 
limbs on the chart 
has changed. In the 
figures previously 
considered, length of 
limb predominated ; 
here the body, as 
shown by the sitting 
height, is longer pro- 
portionally than 
either the arms or 
legs. In one case 
the height of knee 
is relatively less than 
the length of thigh, 




























Figure 9, 


as shown by the height of the pubic arch ; 
in the other cases the length of the 
lower leg is relatively in excess of the 
upper. Here all the bone and muscle 
measurements are large and massive, the 
girth of head in one case being above 
the ninety-five and in another at the 
eighty-five per cent. class, while the 
girth of the bones of the legs and arms 
are nearly in the same class as the mus- 
cles that act upon them. In each case 
the girth of the chest reaches the ninety- 
seven and one-half per cent. class, and 
in two cases the depth of the chest cor- 
responds. In all there is a slight fall- 
ing off in the girth of the waist. This 
is due to the fact that the greater num- 
ber of those who make up the measure- 


FIGURE 9.—B , Harvard, °87 ; age, 22 years, 3 months: 


weight. 172 pounds; height. 5 feet, 9.3 inches. Pulled the 
past three years on the Harvard University crew; played 
centre rush in the "86 Harvard foot-ball eleven, and has 
had at least five years of exercise as a rowing man and ; 
foot-ball player. Figure 8.b 
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ments of the classes in this part of the chart owe their extensive girth more to 
fat than to muscle. In comparison with the athletic class the falling off is not so 
perceptible, and it will be noticed in these cases that the breadth of waist is larger 
proportionally than the depth. In two of this group the arms are relatively short, 
and in each of the group the upper arm is proportionally shorter than the forearm. 
The lung-capacity in one case is very good, reaching the ninety-five per cent. class, 
but in the other cases, though above the mean, it is not large enough to sup- 
‘port the fine muscular development represented. In Fig. 11, a, b, the muscle meas- 
urements are large for the age, and consequently threaten to exceed the vital re- 
sources. The show- 
ing of muscular 
strength, so far as 
the tests could be 
taken, is excellent. 
The striking char- 
acteristics of the 
three figures are the 
long body, short 
thigh, large bones, 
full chest, short up- 
per arm, good lung- 
capacity, and fine 
muscular develop- 
ment throughout 
the whole physique. 
What better illus- 
tration could be fur- 
nished of the per- 
fect harmony be- 
tween the form of 
the muscles and the 
character of their 
functions ? Here we 
find the large trans- 
verse development 
of arms and thighs, 
indicating great 
strength and short 
range of action ; and 
the expansive chest 
and long body, in- 
dicating great vital 
power and extensive 





Figur 10. range of muscle- 
movement. 


Let us consider, briefly, the branches of athletics which these three men rep- 
resent, and see the connection between their peculiar development and the sports 
they are familiar with. Each has played in the rush-line of a foot-ball team, and 
has been a member of a university boat-crew. Of all athletic sports, foot-ball is 
the best game to test a man physically. In the pushing and hauling, the jostling, 
trampling struggle for supremacy, few muscles of the body are inactive. The legs 
are almost constantly in motion, and the arms, chest, abdomen, and back get their 
share of activity ; the lameness and soreness in these regions of the body after a 
fierce contest is due as often to great muscular effort as to collision with oppos- 
ing rushers. In spite of the accidents attending this game, as at present played, 


Figure 1C,—W——, Yale, °89; age, 23 years, 4 months; right guard on Yale’s foot-ball eleven for ’87, and rowed on 
weight, 167 pounds; height, 5 feet, 8.9 inches. Played the Yale University crew for two years. 











Figures 12 and 13, 


Harvard, °88; age, 22 years, 10 

9 pounds ; height, 5 feet, 7.7 inches. 
- and back-lift records of 520 kilos 

} pounds) for the legs, and 370 kilos (815.8 pounds) 
d-jumper, 
ars’ general exercise in gymnasium and 


FIGURE 
ionths ; weight 


as 
114¢ 
for the back; he isa hammer-thrower and bro: 


and has had four y 


field sports; is third strongest man at Harvard, having a 
total strength record of 1139.7. 

FieurE 13.—H , Harvard, °88; age, 19 years, 10 
months; weight, 150 pounds; height, 5 feet, 4.3 inches, 
Is the type of a middle-weight wrestler, had three years’ 
practice in general athletics, has a total strength of 1060.3, 


, 
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no sport affords better opportunity for 
vigorous training. Though rowing con- 
tributes largely to the development of 
the back and legs, and slightly to the 
arms and chest, to the gymnasium and 
foot-ball training we must attribute 
much of the superb muscular develop- 
ment of the men just considered. 
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Chart V., plotted from Figs. 9, 10, and 11. 


In rowing the back takes the great- 
est portion of the strain, unless the 
friction of the seat is excessive, in which 
case a double duty is imposed upon the 
flexors of the legs. A long stroke be- 
ing desirable, the advantage of a long 
body, if sufficiently broad and deep to 
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furnish extensive attachments for the 
rowing muscles, becomes apparent, while 
the short thigh and upper arm give pow- 
er to the muscles that are working these 
shortened levers from the body. It is 
only when the stroke is taken princi- 
pally by the arms or legs that the great 
length of thigh and upper arm, as com- 
pared with the lower leg and 
forearm, is of service; “when 
otherwise, a greater reach is 
obtained, without losing any 
mechanical advantage. These 
facts are better illustrated in 
Hanlan, the professional oars- 
man, than in the men we are 
now considering. His total 
height entitles him to a place 
in the sixty-five per cent. class, 
and his sitting height in the 
ninety per cent. class, while 
the height of knee remains 
with the thirty, and the pubic 
arch with the twenty-five per 
cent. class, the most surprising 
difference being in the relative 
length of the upper arm and 
forearm. Eighty per cent. of 
all those examined surpassed 
this man in length of upper 
arm, and only twenty-five per 
cent. surpassed him in length 
of forearm. In view of Han- 
lan’s style of rowing, these 
measurements are suggestive. 

Large bones, which usually 
accompany large muscles, may 
result from slow, heavy work, 
and are indispensable to him 
who handles great weights. If 
the bones have large, prominent 
processes for the attachment of 
muscles, or the muscles have 
short tendons and long inser- 
tions, great strength is the 
usual result. 

Perhaps no one thing is 
more important to a successful 
oarsman than good lung-capac- 
ity. In order to relieve the 
heart and lungs of the embarrassment 
at first accompanying severe exertion, it 
is necessary to enlarge the chest and 
increase its mobility, especially in the 
region of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
ribs. This can be accomplished by the 
use of light chest-weights, dumb-bells, 
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and running exercises. I am 
prepared to maintain, also, that 
rowing, with the use of the slid- 
ing-seat, is one of the best ex- 
ercises for enlarging the chest, 
and believe that conclusions of 
Maclaren and others to the con- 
trary were formed before the 
introduction of the sliding-seat, 
as the evidence is indisputable 
that the girth of the chest is 
greatly increased by rowing. 
The use of the sliding-seat 
brings more muscles into ac- 
tion ; there is, in consequence, 
an increased demand for oxy- 
gen, which necessitates a larger 
chest-cavity, and the effort of 
nature, by aid of the muscles 
used in natural and forced res- 
piration, is to produce this re- 
sult. Nearly all the muscles of 
the chest, abdomen, and back 
assist respiration when the ex- 
ercise is violent and prolonged. 
Considering that these acces- 
sory muscles are contracted and 
relaxed at least one thousand 
times a day during a season of 
vigorous training, we ought to 
get some result in the shape of 
increased volume of muscle and 
enlarged chest-capacity. This 
would naturally account for the 
increased girth of the chest from 
rowing. 

The physical proportions of 
the two wrestlers, Figs. 12 and 
13 (p. 553), as shown by the trac- 
ings in Chart VI. (p. 555), are 
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Chart VI., plotted from Figs. 12 and 13. 





distinguished from those just describ- 
ed in proportional shortness of stat- 
ure and in great volume of muscle. In 
one case the lengths of the arms and 
legs are very short for the length of the 
body. In both cases the depth of chest 
and abdomen is proportionately small, 
but the width of the waist corresponds 
more nearly to the other measurements. 
In the chart-tracings of Fig. 12 we have 
the nearest approach to symmetry in the 
girth of body and limbs that has thus 
far been recorded. 

The group of tracings in Chart VII. (p. 
561), representing Figs. 14, 15, a, b, and 
16, a, b, c (pp. 557-560), are in some re- 
spects unique. Here we have for the 


first time some approach to symmetry 
in the relative heights of different parts 
of the body. There is no marked diver- 
gence in the points indicating the rela- 
tive length of trunk and lower limbs. 
In two cases none of the measurements 
fall below the normal or fifty per cent. 
line, and in one case only thirty per 
cent. of them fall below the eighty per 
cent. line. In Fig. 14 the line of sym- 
metry is very nearly approached in the 
chest, waist, hips, thighs, and knees. 
The upper arm, elbow, and forearm, 
also, are nearly symmetrical, although a 
trifle large for the lower extremities. 
The depth of chest and abdomen is a 
little low, and the lung-capacity is de- 
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owing to the shortness 
of the arms and legs, 
and have reached the re- 
gion of the maximum. 
These two men are 
base-ball players of some 
prominence. As a base- 
ball pitcher offers the 
batters from two hun- 
dred to three hundred 
balls a game, superior 
development of the right 
arm and shoulder is the 
natural result, although 
the gymnasium training 
counteracts in a meas- 
ure this one-sided ten- 
dency. Anyone familiar 
with the modern style 
of delivering the ball, 
the number of times the 
pitcher turns around to 
Figure 11, a and b.—G—., Yale ; 
age, 19 years, 4 months; weight, 164 
pounds; height, 5 feet, 6.9 inches. 
Played in the rush line of Yale’s 


foot-ball team, and has rowed two 
years on the University crew. 


ficient, but nearly all the strength 
tests are in the region of the maxi- 
mum. 

Fig. 16, a, b, c, is pleasing, and 
the harmonic poise and beautiful 
outlines it illustrates serve to show, 
also, that man may depart from the 
normal standard in several parts and 
yet retain all the appearance of grace 
and symmetry. In girth of neck this 
man approaches within two and one- 
half per cent. of the maximum, while 
in length of upper arm he falls to 
within two and a half per cent. of the 
minimum. The waist and neck are 
very broad for the hips and shoul- 
ders, and the instep is apparently 
low, as the result, probably, of a high 
arch and narrow foot. Im this, as 
in the preceding figure, the depth 
of chest is somewhat low and the 
lung-capacity at the normal. The 
strength tests would probably have 
exceeded the muscle measurements, 
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perplex the batter or watch the bases, will know that the neck and waist are 
called upon for a large share of work, and must be developed correspondingly. 
Where the arms are short the muscles around the waist and body are used more 
in pitching. As the leverage in the 
former case is more favorable than in 


Figure 14. 


the latter, this advantage 
should naturally add to the 
endurance of the pitcher so 
favored. In striking, the 
muscles of the arms, chest, 
abdomen, and back are 
brought more or less vigor- 
ously into action, In running iia isealiac 
bases the legs and arms do the 
work, as in “ sprinting,” but the lungs are not brought into full play, as in running 
long distances, and the lung-capacity is but slightly increased. The other de- 
velopments peculiar to base-ball players will, of course, depend largely upon the 
positions they occupy. 
In Fig. 15, a, b, we have a typical lacrosse-player. In this game the muscles of 
Figure 14.—B——, Harvard Law School ; age, 22 years, Fiaure 15, a and b.—P——, Harvard,’87 ; age, 22 years; 
6 months: weight, 166 pounds: height, 5 feet, 8.1 inches. weight, 1646 pounds ; height, 5 feet, 10.5 inches. Captain 
One of Harvard’s pitchers on the ’Varsity nine for *87, and of °87 Varsity Lacrosse team, and full-back of ’Varsity foot- 
half-back on the ’86 ’Varsity foot-ball eleven: he is second _ ball eleven for °86; has had, at least, four years of athletic 


strongest man at Harvard, with a record of 1141.9 for total training. 
strength, and has had six years’ training in college athletics, 
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the arms, chest, back, abdomen, and legs 
are called upon, and the heart and lungs 
are often kept in a state of prolonged 
activity. Asa means of general develop- 
ment, few games can be compared with 
lacrosse. It has many of the advan- 
tages of foot-ball without its element of 
danger, although the method of using 
the stick which has come into practice 
within the last few years threatens to 
deprive lacrosse of this distinction. In 
the figure under consideration, we see 
the result of a harmonious development 
in all directions. No one point stands 
out prominently. The extent of diver- 
gence on the chart is limited to a very 
few lines, and the approach to symmetry 
is apparent. The length measurements 
of the upper arm and forearm fall ex- 
actly on the normal line, and both are 
perfectly symmetrical as related to each 
other, and to the right and left sides. 
When compared with other parts of the 
body, however, it will be seen that the 
arms are short, illustrating a point in 
connection with the chart that may be 
of interest. In the original table, the 
fifty per cent. line represents the value 
of the measurements for each part at 


which the greatest number of observa- 


tions occurred. For example, if out of 
any given number of men, collected from 
all parts of the globe, the largest group 
was 5 feet 5} inches in height, this meas- 
urement would naturally fall upon the 
central line of a chart composed of these 
records, and so would the measurements 
of the other parts common to the great- 
est number. If any one man could be 
found, all of whose measurements cor- 
responded to those on the central line in 
the table, he would be termed a mean or 
typical man, 7.e., he would represent the 
type most common to the human race.* 


* “ The conclusions arrived at up to the present time, by 
the most eminent investigators in this particular branch 
of science (anthropometry), may be summarily stated as 
follows: 

“*1. There is a perfect form or type of man, and the ten- 
dency of the race is to attain this type. 

‘*2. The order of growth is regular toward this type. 

‘*3. The variations from this type follow a definite law, 
the law of accidental causes. 

**4, The line formed by these variations, when arranged 
in groups, receding on either side of their mean, is the 
curve well known to mathematicians as the binomial; it 
was first applied by Newton and Pascal to questions of 
astronomy and physics, but it is applicable to all the quali- 
ties of man which can be represented by numbers. 

**5. The more numerons the data obtained by actual 
measurements, supposing them to be made with reasonable 
care and without bias, the more nearly accurate is the mean 
result, and the more closely does it correspond with that 
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The height, weight, and physical pro- 
portions of such a man are those that 
all men who have attained their growth 
would possess but for the influence of 
climate, heredity, nurture, and a multi- 
tude of accidental causes that have as- 
sisted or interfered with nature’s plan of 
development. These causes, operating 
ona grand scale, have given us the forms 
and proportions that characterize differ- 
ent races. 

We see their influence also upon a peo- 
ple of the same race, family, and kindred. 
It is manifest that a chart made up from 
the measurements of ten thousand Afri- 
can Bushmen, whose average height is 4 
feet 4.78 inches, would have a different 
mean from a chart composed of the 
measurements of the same number of 
Englishmen or Americans, whose aver- 
age height is nearer 5 feet 7? inches. 
For the same reason a chart composed 
of the measurements of a picked class in 
the community would represent a higher 
mean than a chart made up from a class 
less favorably situated. 

Now, the same laws that govern the 
growth and development of the body in 
races and different classes in the com- 
munity are just as apparent in the devel- 
opment of the class itself. The general 
chart at present under consideration was 
made up largely from college students, 
as stated in my paper in the July num- 
ber of this Magazine. There were about 
as many men above the mean as below 
it in the measurements of every part 
taken. In some individual cases all the 
measurements were above the mean, in 
other cases all were below, while others 
ranged extensively in both directions. 
To assume that the man whose measure- 
ments all come on the mean, normal, or 
typical line represents the ideal type, ‘.e., 
the type to pattern after, is to assume 
that the standing taken by the average 
man of a class is more worthy of imita- 
tion than that taken by those nearer the 
top. If this were true, we should be 
obliged to admit that the lengths of the 


obtained by calculation.”—Statistics, Medical and Anthro- 
pological of the Provost-Marshal-Generals Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FiIGureE 16, a, 6, and c.—S. . Yale, 88 ; age, 24 years, 
9 months; weight, 149 pounds; height, 5 feet, 5.4 inches. 
Has pitched on the Yale base-ball nine for two years, and 
had considerable experience in ball-playing before entering 
college. 
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upper arm and forearm as shown 
in Chart VII. to come exactly on 
the mean line, were the only nor- 
mal proportions exhibited by this 
man, and that all the others had 
exceeded the proper standard. 
This is not the case. The reverse, 
however, is true. With a good 
inheritance to start with, and by 
dint of systematic exercise and 
correct habits of living, this young 
man has worked his way up 
through the fifty, sixty, seventy, 
and eighty per cent. classes to a 
position approximately near the 
ninety per cent. class. The meas- 


Figure 16, a. 


Figure 15, b. 


urements on this line may be reason- 
ably considered to define his normal 
proportions, whereas the parts remain- 
ing on the so-called normal or typical 
line are the only ones in which he is de- 
fective. 

The point, then, which is of the great- 
est significance is not to see how many 
of your measurements come in the cen- 
tre of the chart, but to first endeavor to 
straighten your own line wherever it may 
be, and then carry it forward as near 
the one hundred per cent. line as pos- 
sible. In other words, endeavor to ob- 
tain a symmetrical figure, then strive for 
a full-orbed and harmonious develop- 
ment of all parts of the body. 

By so doing you will help raise the 
standard of the mean, and assist in de- 
termining the exact ratio between the 
different heights and girths that exists 
in a fully developed man. 


We have seen that excellence in athletics is not incompatible with a fine fig- 
ure and a superb development. The tendency, however, of all special exercises is 
to produce special results. The physical characteristics which we have found 
peculiar to runners, jumpers, oarsmen, etc., have in a measure been acquired 
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Figure 16, b andc 


by long and arduous practice in these 
sports. In many cases the special qual- 
ifications that make a man a first-class 
athlete are gifts of nature. Add to this 
inheritance the prolonged training that 
tends to cultivate these special powers 
to the extreme and we get sometimes a 
prodigy but more often a failure. 

It would be of interest to know if an 
inch added to Myers’s legs would have 
made him a greater runner than an inch 
added to his sitting height ; or an inch 
added to Hanlan’s long body would have 
made him a greater oarsman than an 
inch added to his relatively short legs. 
There is certainly a limit beyond which 
the development of special parts cannot 
be carried without interfering with the 


functions of other parts upon which 
their ability to act effectually depends. 
This and many other problems of a simi- 
lar nature can never be decided until an 
immense amount of data has been col- 
lected and many experiments have been 
performed. In the meantime we feel 
prepared to affirm that mankind would 
be better served by a more general cul- 
tivation of athletics than by the cultiva- 
tion of specialties to an extreme ; that 
the development of athletes themselves 
would be more complete, and that they 
would even realize a greater progress in 
the pursuit of their specialties, if they 
participated in a greater range of exer- 
cises. The runner would find it to his 
advantage to practise rowing, and to use 
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the gymnasium for the purpose 
of cultivating-the muscles used 
in forced respiration. The oars- 
man would add greatly to his 
breathing capacity by long-dis- 
tance running, and acquire dash 
and vim through foot-ball and 
lawn-tennis. The jumper could 
add to his agility by frequent 
trials at short-distance running 
and occasional spins on the bi- 
cycle. The gymnast would be 
likely to add to the permanency 
of his development, and improve 
his constitutional vigor by in- 
dulging more freely in out-of- 
door sports. 

And so on through all the 
range of specialties. Let the 
active learn something from the 
strong, and the strong take les- 
sons from the active, while both 
acquire the great secret of endur- 
ing. When our athletes shall 
have learned the full value of 
indirect training, we shall not 
only have greater athletic per- 
formances, but better specimens 
of physical manhood. 

In conclusion let it be said, 
whatever may be the physical 
qualifications of the athlete, in 
his achievements he will fall 
short of success without a well- 
developed nervous system and 
the possession of that almost 
sublime quality in man, courage. 
As a means of developing such 
qualities, added to those of cool- 
ness, presence of mind, and the 
rapid and responsible exercise 
of judgment under trying cir- 
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Chart VII,, plotted from Figs, 14, 15, and 16, 


cumstances, which are so desirable in sociations that often accompany profes- 
the “battle of life,” athletics should be sionalism, and be elevated to a high 
kept from degenerating into the bad as- plane by the lovers of manly sport. 
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TO RHODOCLEIA 
ON HER MELANCHOLY SINGING. . 





By Andrew Lang. 
(Rhodocleia was beloved by Rufinus, one of the late poets of the Greek Anthology.) 


Sri, Rhodocleia, brooding on the dead, 
Still singing of the mead of asphodel, 
Lands desolate of delight? 
Say, hast thou dreamed of, or rememberéd, 
The shores where shadows dwell, 
Nor know the sun, nor see the stars of night? 


There, ‘midst thy music, doth thy spirit gaze 
As a girl pines for home, 
Looking along the way that she hath come, 
Sick to return, and counts the weary days! 


So wouldst thou flee 

Back to the multitude whose days are done, 
Wouldst taste the fruit that lured Persephone, 
The sacrament of death: and die, and be 

No more in the wind and sun! 


Thou hast not dreamed it, but rememberéd ! 
I know thou hast been there, 

Hast seen the stately dwellings of the dead 
Rise in the twilight air, 

And crossed the shadowy bridge the spirits tread, 
And climbed the golden stair! 





I know thee who thou art ! 

That Rhodocleia who, when all was done 

The golden time of Greece, and fallen her sun, 
Swayed her last poet’s heart. 


With roses did he woo thee, and with song, 
With thine own rose, and with the lily sweet, 
The dark-eyed violet, 
Garlands of wind-flowers wet, 

And fragrant love-lamps that the whole night long 
Burned till the dawn was burning in the skies, 
Praising thy golden eyes, 

And feet more silvery than Thetis’ feet ! 





But thou didst die and flit 
Among the tribes outworn, 
The unavailing myriads of the past : 
Oft he beheld thy face in dreams of morn, 
And, waking, wept for it, 
Till his own time came at last, 
And then he sought thee in the dusky land! 

















The change, as he felt, was ex- 
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Wide are the populous places of the dead 
Where souls on earth once wed 
May never meet, nor each take other’s hand, 
Each far from the other fled! 


So all in vain he sought for thee, but thou 
Didst never taste of the Lethzan stream, 
Nor that forgetful fruit, 
The mystic pom’granate ; 
But from the Mighty Warden fledst; and now, 
The fugitive of Fate, 
Thou farest in our life as in a dream, 
Still wandering with thy lute, 
Like that sweet paynim lady of old song, 
Who sang and wandered long, 
For love of her Aucassin, seeking him! 
So with thy minstrelsy 
Thou roamest, dreaming of the country dim, 
Below the veiléd sky! 


There doth thy lover dwell, 
Singing, and seeking still to find thy face 
In that forgetful place : 
Thou shalt not meet him here, 
Not till thy singing clear 
Through all the murmur of the streams of hell 
Wins to the maiden’s ear! 
May she, perchance, have pity on thee and call 
Thine eager spirit to sit beside her feet, 
Passing throughout the long unechoing hall 
Up to the shadowy throne, 
Where the lost lovers of the ages meet; 
Till then thou art alone ! 


TIRAR Y SOULT. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


to establish large rice-farms. James B. 
Eads, who knew Knight, gave his name 
to them as that of a promising young 
fellow who was quite competent to do 
the simple work that they required, and 
one, too, who would probably give more 
zeal and time to it than would a man 
whose reputation was assured. 

After Mr. Knight had thoroughly ex- 


=*\ OBERT KNIGHT, who 

was born, bred, and 
trained in New Eng- 
land, suckled on her 
creeds and weaned on 
her doubts, went di- 
rectly from college 
to a Louisiana plan- 





treme. 

He happened to go in this way. He 
was a civil engineer. A company was 
formed among the planters in the Gulf 
parishes to drain their marshes in order 


amined the scene of operations, he was 
invited by the president of the company, 
M. de Fourgon, to go with him to his 
plantation, the Lit de Fleurs, where he 
would meet the directors of the company. 
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“The change is great and sudden,” 
he wrote to his confidential friend, Miss 
Cramer. ‘ From Boston to the Bed of 
Flowers, from the Concord School of 
Philosophy to the companionship of ex- 
slave-holders, from Emerson to Gay- 
arré! I expected to lose my breath men- 
tally. I expected to find the plantation 
a vast exhibit of fertility, disorder, and 
dirt ; the men, illiterate fire-eaters ; the 
women, houris such as our fathers used 
to read of in Tom Moore. Instead, I 
find the farm, huge, it is true, but order- 
ly ; the corn-fields are laid out with the 
exact neatness of a Dutch garden. The 
Works are run by skilled German work- 
men. The directors are shrewd and 
wide-awake. Madame de Fourgon is a 
fat, commonplace little woman. There 
are other women—the house swarms 
with guests—but not an houri among 
them. Till to-morrow. R. K.” 

The conclusion was abrupt, but 
Knight had reached the bottom of the 
page of his writing-pad. He tore it off, 
put it in a business-envelope, and mailed 
it. He and Miss Cramer observed a 
certain manly disregard to petty con- 
ventionalities. He wrote to her on the 
backs of old envelopes, scraps of wrap- 
ping-paper, anything that came first to 
hand. She liked it. He was poor and 
she was poor, and they were two good 
fellows roughing it together. They de- 
lighted in expressing their contempt for 
elegant nick-nackery of any sort, in dress, 
literature, or religion. 

“Give me the honest—the solid!” 
was Emma Cramer’s motto, and Knight 
thought the sentiment very high and 
fine. Emma herself was a little per- 
son, with an insignificant nose, and a 
skin, hair, and eyes all of one yellow- 
ish tint. A certain fluffiness and pi- 
quancy of dress would have made her 
positively pretty. But she went about 
in a tightly fitting gray gown, with a 
white pocket- handkerchief pinned about 
her neck, and her hair in a small knob 
on top. 

But, blunt as she was, she did not 
like the blunt ending of this letter. 

What were the women like who were 
not houris? He might have known 


that she would have some curiosity 
about them. Had they any intellectual 
training whatever ? 


She supposed they 
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could dance and sing and embroider like 
those poor things in harems 

Miss Cramer lived on a farm near the 
village of Throop. That evening, after 
she had finished her work, she took the 
letter over to read to Mrs. Knight. There 
were no secrets in any letter to her from 
Robert which his mother could not 
share. They were all intimate friends 
together, Mrs. Knight being, perhaps, 
the youngest and giddiest of the three. 
The Knights knew how her uncle over- 
worked the girl, for Emma was an or- 
phan, and dependent on him. They 
knew all the kinds of medicine she took 
for her dyspepsia, and exactly how much 
she earned by writing book-reviews for 
a Boston paper. Emma, too, could tell 
toa dollar what Robert’s yearly expenses 
had been at college. They had all shared 
in the terrible anxiety lest no position 
should offer for him, and rejoiced to- 
gether in this opening in Louisiana. 

Mrs. Knight ran to meet her. ‘Oh, 
you have had a letter, too? Here is 
mine !” 

She read the letter with nervous nods 
and laughs of exultation, the butterfly- 
bow of yellow ribbon in her cap flutter- 
ing as if in triumph. Emma sat down 
on the steps of the porch with an odd, 
chilled feeling that she was somehow 
shut out from the victory. 

“The ‘Bed of Flowers?’ What a 
peculiar name forafarm! And howodd 
it was in this Mr. de Fourgon to ask 
Robert to stay at his house! Do you 
suppose he will charge him boarding, 
Emma?” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“Well, Robert will save nothing by 
that. He must make it up somehow. I 
wouldn’t have him under obligation to 
the man for his keep. Ive written to 
him to put his salary in the Throop 
Savings Bank till he wants to invest it. 
He will have splendid chances for in- 
vestment, travelling over the country— 
East, West, South—everywhere! House 
full of women? I hope he will not be 
falling in love ina hurry. Robert ought 
to marry well now.” 

Miss Cramer said nothing. The sun 
had set, and a cold twilight had settled 
down over the rocky fields, with their 
thin crops of hay. To the right was 
Mrs. Knight’s patch, divided into tiny 
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beds of potatoes, corn, and cabbage. As 
Emma’s eyes fell on it she remembered 
how many years she had helped the 
widow rake and weed that field, and 
how they had triumphed in every shilling 
which they made by the garden-stuff. 
For Robert—all for Robert ! 

Now he had laid his hand on the 
world’s neck and conquered it! North 
and West and that great tropical South, 
with its flowers and houris—all were 
open to him! She looked around the 
circle of barren fields. He had gone 
out of doors, and she was shut in! 

She bade his mother good-night, and 
went down the darkening road home- 
ward. What a fool she was! The fact 
that Robert had a good salary could not 
change the whole order of the world in 
a day. Her comradeship with Knight, 
their plans, their sympathy—this was 
the order of the world which seemed 
eternal and solid to poor Emma. 

“T am his friend,” she told herself 
now. “If he had twenty wives, none of 
them could take my place.” 

Now, Knight had not hinted at the 
possibility of wiving in his letter. There 
had never been a word or glance of love- 
making between him and Emma; yet 
she saw him, quite distinctly now, at 
the altar, and beside him a black-eyed 
houri. 

She entered the farm-house by the 
kitchen. There was the bacon, cut ready 
to cook for breakfast, and the clothes 
dampened for ironing. Up in her own 
bare chamber were paper and ink and 
two books for review—‘“ Abstract of 
Greek Philosophy ” and “ Subdrainage.” 

These reviews were one way in which 
she had tried to interest him. Interest 
him! Greek philosophy! Drainage! 

She threw the books on the floor, and, 
running to the glass, unloosened her 
hair and ran her fingers through it, 
tore the handkerchief from her neck, 
scanned with a breathless eagerness her 
pale eyes, her freckled skin, and shape- 
less nose, and then, burying her face in 
her hands, turned away into the dark. 


The night air that was so thin aa 
chilly in Throop blew over the Lit de 
Fleurs wet and heavy with the scents, 
good and bad, of the Gulf marshes. Ma- 
dame de Fourgon’s guests had left the 
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supper-table, and were seated on the 
low gallery which ran around the house, 
or lounged in the hammocks that sw ung 
under the huge magnolias on the lawn. 
There were one or two women of un- 
doubted beauty among them ; but Robert 
Knight was not concerned, that night, 
with the good- or ill-looks of any woman, 
either in "Throop or Louisiana. He was 
amused by a new companion, a Monsieur 
Tirar, who had ridden over from a neigh- 
boring plantation. Knight at first took 
him for an overgrown boy ; but on com- 
ing close to him, he perceived streaks of 
gray in the close-cut hair and beard. 

Tirar had sung and acted acomic song, 
after dinner, at which the older men 
laughed as at the capers of a monkey. 
While they were at cards he played cro- 
quet with the children. The women 
sent him on errands. “José, my thim- 
ble is in the library!” “José, do see 
where the nurse has taken baby!” ete. 

A chair had been brought out now for 
M. de Fourgon’s aunt, an old woman 
with snowy hair and delicate, high feat- 
ures. José flew to bring her a shawl and 
wrapped it about her. She patted him 
on his fat cheek, telling Knight, as he 
capered away, how invaluable was the 
cher enfant. 

“He made that Creole sauce to-day. 
Ah, the petit gourmand has many secrets 
of crabs and soups. He says the chefs 
in Paris confide in him, but they are 
original, monsieur; they are born in 
José’s leetle brain”-—tapping her own 
forehead. 

“Ah, hear him now! ’Tis the voice 
of a seraph!” She threw up her hands, 
to command silence in earth and sky ; 
leaning back and closing her eyes, while 
the little man, seated with his guitar at 
the feet of a pretty girl, sang. Even 
Knight’s sluggish nerves were thrilled. 
He had never heard such a voice as this. 
It wrung his heart with its dateless pain 
and pathos. Ashamed of his emotion, 
he turned to go away. But there was a 
breathless silence about him. The Cre- 
oles all love music, and José’s voice was 
famous throughout the Gulf parishes. 
Even the negro nurses stood staring 
and open-mouthed. 

The song ended and Tirar lounged 
into the house. 

“Queer dog!” said M. de Fourgon. 
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“He will not touch a guitar again per- 
haps for months.” 

“He would sing if I ask it,” said the 
old lady. “He has reverence for the 
age.” 

M. de Fourgon, behind her, lifted his 
eyebrows. “José,” he said, aside to 
Knight, “is a good fellow enough up 
here among the women and babies ; but 
with his own crew, at the St. Charles, 
there is no more rakehelly scamp in 
New Orleans.” 

“Is he a planter?” asked the curi- 
ous New Englander. Madame Dessaix’s 
keen ears caught the question. 

“ Ah, the poor lad ! he has no land, not 
an acre! His father was a Spaniard, 
Ruy Tirar, who married Bonaventura 
Soult. The Soult and Tirar plantations 
were immense on the Bayou Sara. José’s 
father had his share. But crevasse— 
cards—the war—all gone! ”—opening 
wide her hands. “When your govern- 
ment declared peace, it left our poor José, 
at twenty, with the income of a beggar.” 

“ But that was fifteen years ago,” said 
Knight. “Could he not retrieve his 
fortune by his profession—business ? 
What does he do ?” 

“Do? do?”—she turned an amazed, 
perplexed face from one to the other. 
“Does he think that José shall work? 
José! Mon Dieu!” 

*Tirar,” said M. de Fourgon, laugh- 
ing, “is not precisely a business-man, 
Mr. Knight. He has countless friends 
and kinsfolk. We are all cousins of the 
Tirars or Soults. He is welcome every- 
where.” 

“Oh!” said Knight, with a significant 
nod. Even in his brief stay in this 
neighborhood, he had found other men 
than José living in absolute idleness 
in a community which was no longer 
wealthy. They were neither old, ill, 
nor incapable. It was simply not their 
humor to work. They were supported, 
and as carefully guarded as pieces of 
priceless porcelain. It is a lax, extrava- 
gant feature of life, as natural to Louisi- 
ana as it is impossible to Connecticut. 

It irritated Knight, yet it attracted 
him, as any novelty does a young man. 
He turned away from his companions, 
and sauntered up and down in the twi- 
light. To live without work on those 
rich, prodigal prairies, never to think of 
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to-morrow, to give without stint, even 
to lazy parasites—there was something 
royal about that. It touched his fancy. 
He had known, remember, nothing but 
Throop and hard work for twenty-two 
years. 

The air had grown chilly. Inside, M. 
Tirar had kindled a huge fire on the 
hearth. He was kneeling, fanning it 
with the bellows, while a young girl 
leaned indolently against the mantel, 
watching the flames, and now and then 
motioning to José to throw on another 
log. The trifling action startled Knight 
oddly. How they wasted that wood ! 
All through his boyhood he used to 
gather every twig and chip. How often 
he had longed to make one big, wasteful 
fire, as they were doing now. 

The young lady was a Miss Venn, 
who had been civil to him. It occurred 
to him that she was the very embodi- 
ment of the lavish life of this place. 
He did not, then or afterward, consider 
whether she was beautiful or not. But 
the soft, loose masses of reddish hair, 
and the large, calm, blue eyes, must, he 
thought, belong to a woman who was a 
generous spendthrift of life. 

Perhaps Knight was at heart a spend- 
thrift. At all events, he suddenly felt a 
strange eagerness to become better ac- 
quainted with Miss Venn. He sought 
her out, the next morning, among the 
groups under the magnolias. There could 
be no question that she was stupid. She 
had read nothing but her Bible and the 
stories in the newspapers, and had no 
opinions about either. But she con- 
fessed to ignorance of nothing, lying 
with the most placid, innocent smile. 

“*Hamlet?’ Oh, yes; Tread that when 
it first came out. But those things slip 
through my mind like water through a 
sieve.” 

To Robert, whose brain had long been 
rasped by Emma’s prickly ideas, this 
dulness was as a downy bed of ease. 
Emma was perpetually struggling after 
progress with every power of her brain. 
It never occurred to Lucretia Venn to 
plan what she should do to-morrow, or 
at any future time. In Throop, too, 
there was much hard prejudice between 
the neighbors. To be clever was to 
have a sharp acerbity of wit: Emma's 
sarcasms cut like a thong. But these 
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people were born kind; they were 
friendly to all the world, while in Lucre- 
tia there was a warm affluence of nature 
which made her the centre of all this 
warm, pleasant life. The old people 
called her by some pet name, the dogs 
followed her, the children climbed into 
her lap. Knight with her felt like a 
traveller who has been long lost on a 
bare, cold marsh and has come into 
a fire-lighted room. 

One afternoon he received the card of 
M. José Tirar y Soult, who came to call 
upon him formally. The little fop was 
dazzling in white linen, diamond soli- 
taires blazing on his breast and wrists. 

“You go to ride?” he said, as the 
horses were brought round. “ Lucrezia, 
my child, you go to ride? It portends 
rain”—hopping to the edge of the gal- 
lery. ‘‘ You will take cold!” 

“There is not a cloud in the sky,” 
said M. de Fourgon. “Come, Lucretia, 
mount! José always fancies you on the 
edge of some calamity.” 

“Tt goes to storm,” persisted Tirar. 
“You must wear a heavier habit, my 
little girl.” 

Miss Venn laughed, ran to her own 
room, and changed her habit. 

“What way shall you ride?” José 
anxiously inquired of Knight. 

“To the marshes.” 

“Tt is very dangerous there, sir. 
There are herds of wild cattle, and slip- 
pery ground”—fuming up and down the 


gallery. ‘Well, well! Tirar himself 
will go. I will not see the child’s life 
in risk.” 


Knight was annoyed. “What rela- 
tion does Monsieur Tirar hold to Miss 
Venn ?” he asked his host, apart. “He 
assumes the control of a father over 
her.” 

“ He is her cousin. He used to nurse 
the child on his knee, and he does not 
realize that she has grown to be a woman. 
Oh, yes, the poor little man loves her as 
if she were his own child! When their 
grandfather, Louis Soult, died, two years 
ago, he left all his estate to Lucretia, 
and not a dollar to José. It wasbrutal! 
But José was delighted. ‘A woman 
must have money, or she is cold in the 
world,’ he said. ‘But to shorn lambs, 
like me, every wind is tempered.’ ” 

Mr. Knight was thoughtful during 
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the first part of the ride. “I did not 
know,” he said, presently, to young 
McCann, from St. Louis, a stranger like 
himself, “that Miss Venn was a wealthy 
woman.” 

“Oh, yes, the largest land-holder in 
this parish, and ten thousand a year, 
clear, besides.” 

Ten thousand a year! And Emma 
drudging till midnight for two or three 
dollarsa column! Poor Emma! A gush 
of unwonted tenderness filled his heart. 
The homely, faithful soul ! 

Ten thousand a year! Knight would 
have been humiliated to think that this 
money could change his feeling to the 
young woman who owned it. But it 
did change it. She was no longer only 
a dull, fascinating appeal to his imagi- 
nation. She was a power ; something to 
be regarded with respect, like a Build- 
ing Association or Pacific Railway 
stocks. But for some unexplained rea- 
son he carefully avoided her during the 
ride. Miss Venn was annoyed at this 
desertion, and showed it as a child would 
do. She beckoned him again and again 
to look at a heron’s nest, or at the 
water-snakes darting through the ridges 
of the bayou, or at a family of chame- 
leons who were keeping house on a 
prickly-pear. Finding that he did not 
stay at her side, she gave up her inno- 
cent wiles, at last, and rode on in si- 
lence. M. Tirar then flung himself head- 
long into the breach. He poured forth 
information about Louisiana for Knight’s 
benefit, with his own flighty opinions 
tagged thereto. He told stories and 
laughed at them louder than anybody 
else, his brown eyes dancing with fun ; 
but through all he kept a furtive watch 
upon Lucretia, to see the effect upon 
her. 

They had now reached the marshes 
which lie along the Gulf. They were 
covered with a thin grass, which shone 
bright-emerald in the hot noon. The 
tide soaked the earth beneath, and 
drove back the narrow lagoons that 
were creeping seaward. A herd of raw- 
boned cattle wandered aimlessly over 
the spongy surface, doubtful whether 
the land was water, or the water, land. 
They staggered as they walked, from 
sheer weakness ; one steer fell exhausted, 
and as Lucretia’s horse passed, it lifted 
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its head feebly, looked at her with be- 
seeching eyes, and dropped it again. A 
flock of buzzards in the distance scented 
their prey and began to swoop down 
out of the clear sky, flashes of black 
across the vivid green of the prairie, 
with low and lower dips until they 
alighted, quivering, on the dying beast 
and began to tear the flesh from its side. 

José rode them down, yelling with 
rage. He came back jabbering in Span- 
ish and looking gloomily over the vast, 
empty marsh. “I hate death anywhere, 
but this is wholesale murder! These 
wretched Cajans of the marsh raise 
larger herds than they can feed ; they 
starve by the hundreds. That poor 
beast is dead—thanks be to God!” 
After a pause. “ Well, well!” he cried, 
with a shrug, “ your syndicate will soon 
convert this delta into solid ground, Mr. 
Knight ; it is a noble work! Vast fort- 
unes ”—with a magniloquent sweep of 
his arm—“ lie hidden under this mud.” 

“Why don’t you take a share in the 
noble work, then?” asked McCann. 
“That is, if it would not interfere with 
your other occupations ? ” 

“Me? I have no occupations! What 
work should I do?” asked Jos¢, with a 
fillip of his pudgy fingers. Presently 
he galloped up to Miss Venn’s side with 
an anxious face. 

*Lucrezia, my child, has it occurred 
to you that you would like me better if 
I were doctor, or lawyer, or something?” 

She looked at him, bewildered, but 
said nothing. 

“Tt has not occurred to me,” he went 
on, seriously. “I have three, four hun- 
dred dollars every year to buy my 
clothes. I have the Tirar jewellery. 
What more do I want? Everything I 
need comes to me.” 

“ Certainly, why not?” she answered, 
absently, her eyes wandering in search 
of something across the marsh. 

“Then you do not mind?” he per- 
sisted, anxiously. “I wish my little 
girl to be pleased with old José. As 
for the rest of the world ” —he cracked 
his thumb contemptuously. 

Miss Venn smiled faintly. She had 
not even heard him. She was watching 
Knight, who had left the party and was 
riding homeward alone. José fancied 


there were tears in her eyes. 
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* Lucrezia! ” 
No answer. 


“Lucrezia, do not worry! J am 
here.” 
“You! Oh, Mon Dieu! You are al- 


ways here!” she broke forth, pettishly. 

José gasped as if he had been struck, 
then he reined in his horse, falling back, 
while Mr. McCann gladly took his place. 

M. Tirar, after that day, did not re- 
turn to the plantation. Once he met 
M. de Fourgon somewhere in the parish, 
and with a sickly smile asked if Lucre- 
tia were in good health. ‘ Remember, 
Jean,” he added, earnestly, riding with 
him a little way, ‘“ J am that little girl’s 
guardian. If she ever marry, it is José 
who must give her away. So ridiculous 
in her father to make a foolish young 
fellow like me her guardian !” 

“Notatall! No, indeed! Very prop- 
er, Tirar,” said M. de Fourgon, politely, 
at which José’s face grew still paler and 
more grave. 

One day he appeared about noon 
on the gallery. His shoes were mud- 
dy his clothes the color of a bedrag- 
gied moth. 

“Ah, mon enfant!” cried Madame 
Dessaix, kindly, from her chair in a 
shady corner. “ What is wrong? No 
white costume this day, no diamonds, 
no laugh? What is it, José? ” 

“Nothing, madame,” said the little 
man, drearily. “I grow old. I dress 
no more asa young man. I accommo- 
date myself to the age—the wrinkles.” 

“Wrinkles? Bah! Come and sit by 
me. For whom is it that you look?” 

* But—I thought I heard Lucrezia 
laugh as I rode up the levee ?” 

Madame Dessaix nodded significantly 
and, putting her fingers on her lips, with 
all the delight that a Frenchwoman 
takes in lovers, led him, on tip-toe, to the 
end of the gallery and, drawing aside 
the vines, showed him Lucretia in a 
hammock under a gigantic pecan-tree. 
A mist of hanging green moss closed 
about her. She lay in it as a soft, white 
bird in a huge nest. Knight stood lean- 
ing against the trunk of the tree, looking 
down at her, his thin face intent and 
heated. He had spoken to her, but she 
did not answer. She smiled lazily, as 
she did when the children patted her on 
the cheek. 
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“ Voila la petite !” whispered Madame 
Dessaix, triumphantly. Thenshe glanced 
at M. Tirar, finding that he looked on 
in silence. He roused himself, with a 
queer noise in his throat. 

“Yes, yes! Now—what does she an- 
swer him ?” 

“ Mere de Dieu! 
answer? He is young. 
who has his own way. 
no answer but the one! 
the affair finished !” 

Tirar made no comment. He turned 
and walked quickly down to the barn- 
yard, where the children were, and stood 
among them and the cows for awhile. 
The stable-boys, used to jokes and 
picayunes from him, turned hand- 
springs and sky-larked under his feet. 
Finding that he neither laughed nor 
swore at them, they began to watch 
him more narrowly, and noticed his 
shabby clothes with amazed contempt. 

“Don José seek, ta-ta!” they whis- 
pered. ‘Don Jos¢, yo’ no see mud on 
yo’ clo’es ?” 

But he stood leaning over the fence, 
deaf and blind to them. 

His tormentors tried another point 
of attack. ‘Don José no seek, but his 
mare seek. Poor Chiquita! She old 
horse now.” 

“Tt’s a damned lie!” ‘Tirar turned 
on the boy with such fury that he jumped 
back. “She’s not old! Bring her 
out!” 

The negroes tumbled over each other 
in their fright. The little white mare 
was led out. José patted her with trem- 
bling hands. Whatever great trouble 
had shaken him turned for the moment 
into this petty outlet. 

“There is not such a horse in Attaka- 
pas!” he muttered to himself. “I am 
old, but she is young!” The mare 
whinnied with pleasure as he stroked 
her and mounted. 

As he rode from the enclosure a 
clumsy bay horse was led out of the 
stable. Knight came down the levee to 
meet it. José scanned it with fierce 
contempt. “Ah, the low-born beast! 
And its master is no otherwise! But 
who can tell what shall please the little 
girl?” 

But Tirar could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that the figure on the heavy 


What can she 
He is a man 
He will have 
We consider 


horse was manly and fine. The courage 
in his heart was at its lowest ebb. 

* José is old and fat—fat. That is a 
young fellow—he is like a man!” His 
chin quivered like a hysteric woman’s. 
The next minute he threw himself on 
the mare’s neck. 

“T have only you now, Chiquita! 
Nobody but you!” 

She threw back her ears and skimmed 
across the prairie with the hoof of a 
deer. When he passed Fnight, M. Tirar 
saluted him with protound courtesy. 

“Funny little man,” said Robert to 
McCann, who had joined him. “You 
might call him a note of exaggeration in 
the world. But that is a fine horse that 
he rides.” 

“Yes ; a famous racer in her day, they 
tell me. Tirar talks of her as if she 
were a blood-relation. I wish we had 
horses of her build just now. That 
brute of yours sinks in the mud with 
every step.” 

“Tt is deeper than usual to-day. I 
don’t understand it. We have had no 
rain.” 

They separated in a few minutes, 
Knight taking his way to the sea- 
marshes. 

The marshes were always silent, but 
there was a singular, deep stillness upon 
them to-day. The sun was hidden by 
low-hanging mists, but it turned them 
into tent-like veils of soft, silvery brill- 
iance. The colors and even the scents 
of the marshes were oddly intensified 
beneath them; the air held the strong 
smells of the grass and roses motion- 
less; the lagoons, usually chocolate- 
colored, were inky black between their 
fringes of yellow and purple flags; the 
countless circular pools of clear water 
seemed to have increased in number, 
and leaped and bubbled as if alive. 

If poor Emma could but turn her 
eyes from the barren fields of Throop to 
this strange, enchanted plain ! 

He checked himself. What right had 
he to wish for Emma? Lucretia— 

But Lucretia would see nothing in 
it but mud and weeds! 

Lucretia was a dear soul ; but after 
all, he thought, with a laugh, her best 
qualities were those of an amiable cow. 
That very day he had brought himself 
to make love to her with as much force 
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as his brain could put into the words, 
and she had listened with the amused, 
pleased, ox-like stare of one of these 
cattle when its sides were tickled by the 
long grass. She had given him no defi- 
nite answer. 

Knight ploughed his way through the 
spongy prairie, therefore, in a surly ill- 
humor, which the unusual depth of mud 
did not make more amiable. He was 
forced to ride into the bayoux every few 
minutes to wash the clammy lumps from 
the legs of his horse. 

Where M. Tirar went that day, he 
himself, when afternoon came, could 
not have told distinctly. He had a 
vague remembrance that he had stopped 
at one or two Acadian farm-houses for 
no purpose whatever. He was not a 
drinking-man, and had tasted nothing 
but water all day, yet his brain was 
stunned and bruised, as if he was rous- 
ing from a long debauch. When he 
came to himself he was on the low- 
er marshes. Chiquita had suddenly 
stopped, planted her legs apart like a 
mule, and refused to budge an inch 
farther. What ailed this bayou? It, 
too, had come to a halt, and had swol- 
len into a stagnant black pond. 

José was altogether awake now. He 
understood what had happened. A 
heavy spring tide in the Gulf had barred 
all outlet for the bayous, which cut 
through the marshes. The great river, 
for which they were but mouths, was al- 
ready forcing its way over their banks 
and oozing through all the spongy soil. 
There was no immediate danger of his 
drowning ; but unless he made instant 
escape, there was a certainty that he 
would be held and sucked into the vast 
and rapidly spreading quicksands of 
mud until he did drown. 

If Chiquita ? 

He wheeled her head to the land and 
called to her. She began to move with 
extreme caution, testing each step, now 
and then leaping to a hummock of solid 
earth. Twice she stopped and changed 
her course. José dismounted several 
times and tried to lead her. But he 
soon was bogged knee-deep. He saw 
that the instinct of the horse was safer 
than his judgment, and at last sat qui- 
etly in the saddle. At ordinary times 
he would have sworn and scolded, and, 
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perhaps, being alone, have shed tears, 
for José was at heart a coward and 
dearly loved his life. 

But to-day it was low tide in the lit- 
tle man’s heart. The bulk of life had 
gone from him with Lucretia. His love 
for her had given him dignity in his 
own eyes ; without her he was a poor 
buffoon, who carried his jokes from 
house to house in payment for alms. 

He did what he could, however, to 
save his life, rationally enough—threw 
off his heavy boots, and the Spanish 
saddle, to lighten the load on the 
mare, patted her, sang and laughed to 
cheer her. Once, when the outlook was 
desperate, he jumped off. “She shall 
not die!” he said, fiercely. He tried to 
drive her away, but she stood still, gaz- 
ing at him wistfully. 

“Aha!” shouted José, delighted, 
nodding to some invisible looker-on. 
“Do you see that? She will not for- 
sake me! So, my darling! You and 
Tirar will keep together to the last.” 
He mounted again. 

Chiquita, after that, made slow but 
steady progress. She reached a higher 
plateau. Even there the pools were 
rapidly widening; the oozing water be- 
gan to shine between the blades of 
grass. In less than an hour this level 
also would be in the sea. 

But in less than an hour Chiquita 
would have brought him to dry ground. 

José talked to her incessantly now, in 
Spanish, arguing as to this course or that. 

“Ha! What is that?” he cried, pull- 
ing her up. “That black lump by the 
bayou? A man—no! A horse and 
man! They are sinking—held fast !” 

He was silent a moment, panting with 
excitement. Then—“It is Knight!” 
he cried. “Caught like a rat in a trap! 
He will die—thanks be to God!” 

If Knight were dead, Lucretia would 
be his own little girl again. 

The thought was the flash of a mo- 
ment. Knight’s back was toward him. 
José, unseen, waited irresolute. 

After the first murderous triumph he 
hoped Robert could be saved. Tirar 
was a coward, but at bottom he was a 
man—how much of a man remained to 
be proved. The longer he looked at the 
engineer, the more he hated him, with a 
blind, childish fury. 
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“But Iam not murderer—I!” he said 
to himself, mechanically, again and again. 

Chiquita pawed, impatient to be off. 
The water was rising about her hoofs. 
It sparkled now everywhere below the 
reeds. Death was waiting for both the 
men—a still, silent, certain death—the 
more horrible because there was no fury 
or darkness in it. The silvery mist still 
shut the world in, like the walls of a 
tent ; the purple and yellow flags shone 
in the quiet light. 

Chiquita could save one, and but one. 

The Tirars and Soults had been men 
of courage and honor for generations. 
Their blood was quickening in his fat 
little body. 

A thought struck him like a stab from 
aknife. “If Knight dies, it will break 
her heart. Butme!” Then he cracked 
his thumb contemptuously. ‘What 
does she care for poor old José?” 

We will not ask what passed in his 
heart during the next ten minutes. 

He and his God were alone together. 

He came up to Knight and tapped 
him onthe shoulder. “Hello! What's 
wrong ?” 

“Tm bogged. This brute of a horse 
is sinking in the infernal mud.” 

“Don’t jerk at him! Tl change the 
horses with you, if you are in a hurry to 
reach the plantation. Chiquita can take 
you more quickly than he.” 

“But you ?—I don’t understand you. 
What will you do?” 

“T am in no hurry.” 

“This horse will not carry you. It 
seems to me that the mud is growing 
deeper.” 

*T understand the horses and mud of 
our marshes better than you. Come, 
take Chiquita. Go!” 

Knight alighted and mounted the 
mare, with a perplexed face. He had 
begun to think himself in actual danger, 
and was mortified to find that José made 
so light of the affair. 

“ Well, good-day, Monsieur Tirar!” he 
said. “It is very kind in you to take 
that confounded beast off my hands. 
Tll sell him to-morrow if I can.” He 
nodded to José, and jerked the bridle 
sharply. “Come, get up!” he said, 
touching Chiquita with a whip. 

José leaped at him likeacat. ‘“ Dam- 
nation! Don’t dare to touch her! ”— 
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wrenching the whip from his hand, and 
raising it to strike him. ‘“ Pardon, sir,” 
stiffening himself, “my horse will not 
bear a stroke. Do not speak to her and 
she will carry you safely.” His hand 
rested a moment on the mare’s neck. 
He muttered something to her in Span- 
ish, and then he turned his back that he 
might not see her go away. 

Mr. Knight reached the upper marshes 
in about two hours. He caught sight 
of a boat going down the bayou, and 
recognizing M. de Fourgon and some 
other men from the plantation in it, 
rode down to meet them. 

“Thank God, you are safe, Knight!” 
exclaimed M. de Fourgon. ‘“How’s 
that? Surely that is Chiquita you are 
riding! Where did you find her ?” 

“That queer little Mexican insisted 
that I should swap horses with him. 
My nag was bogged, and % 

The men looked at each other. 

** Where did you leave him ?” 

“Tn the sea-marsh, near the mouth of 
this bayou. Why, what do you mean? 
Is he in danger? Stop!” he shouted, 
as they pulled away without a word. 
“For God’s sake, let me go with you!” 
He left Chiquita on the bank and leaped 
into the boat, taking an oar. 

“You do not mean that Tirar has 
risked his life for mine?” he said. 

“Tt looks like it,” McCann replied. 
“And yet I could have sworn that he 
disliked you, especially.” 

“ The old Tirar blood has not perished 
from off the earth,” said M. de Fourgon, 
in a low voice. “Give way! Together 
now! I fear we are too late.” 

The whole marsh was under water 
before they reached it. They found 
José’s body submerged, but wedged in 
the crotch of a pecan-tree, into which 
he had climbed. It fell like a stone into 
the boat. i 

M. de Fourgon laid his ear to his 
heart, pressed his chest, and rose, re- 
plying by a shake of the head to their 
looks. He took up his oar and rowed 
in silence for a few minutes. 

* Pull, gentlemen !” he said, hoarsely. 
“The night is almost upon us. We will 
take him to my house.” 

But Knight did not believe that José 
was dead. Hestripped him, and rubbed 
and chafed the sodden body in the bot- 
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tom of the boat. When they reached 
the house and, after hours of vain effort, 
even the physician gave up, Knight would 
not listen to him. 

“He shall not die, I tell you! Why 
should his life be given for mine? I did 
not even thank him, brute that I am!” 

It was but a few minutes after that, 
that he looked up from his rubbing, his 
face growing suddenly white. The doc- 
tor put his hand on Tirar’s breast. “It 
beats!” he cried, excitedly. “Stand 
back! Air—brandy!” 

At last José opened his eyes, and his 
lips moved. “ What is it, my dear fel- 
low?” they all cried, crowding around 
him. But only Knight caught the 
whisper. He stood up, an amazed com- 
prehension in his eyes. 

Drawing M. de Fourgon aside, he 
3aid : “I understand now! I see why 
he did it!” and hurried away abruptly, 
in search of Miss Venn. 

The next morning M. Tirar was car- 
ried out in a steamer-chair to the gal- 
lery. 

He was the hero of the day. The 
whole household, from Madame Des- 
saix to the black pickaninnies, buzzed 
about him. Miss Venn came down the 
gallery, beaming, flushed, her eyes soft 
with tears. She motioned them all 
aside and sat down by him, stroking his 
cold hand in her warm ones. 

“Tt is me that you want, José ? 
these others? Only me?” 

“Tf you can spare for me a little time, 
Lucrezia?” he said, humbly. 

She did not reply for so long that he 
turned and looked into her face. 

“A little time? All of the time,” she 
whispered. 


Not 
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His chilled 


heart had scarcely seemed to beat since 


José started forward. 
he was taken from the water. Now it 
sent the blood hot through his body. 

“ What do you mean, child ?” he said, 
sternly. ‘Think what you say. It is 
old José. Do you mean = 

“Yes; and I always meant it,” she 
said, quietly. “ Why, there are only us 
left—you and me. And Chiquita,” she 
added, laughing. 





A week later Mrs. Knight received a 
letter from Robert, with the story of his 
rescue. She cried over it a good deal. 

“Though I don’t see why he thinks it 
such an extraordinary thing in that lit- 
tle man to do!” she reflected. ‘“ Any- 
body would wish to save Robert, even a 
wild Mexican. And, why upon earth, 
because his life was in danger, he should 
have written to offer it to Emma Cramer, 
passes me! She hasn’t a dollar.” 

Through the window she saw the girl 
crossing the fields, with quick, light steps. 

*She’s heard from him! She’s com- 
ing to tellme. Well, I did think Rob- 
ert would have married well, having his 
pick and choice——” 

But the widow’s heart had been deep- 
ly moved. ‘Poor Emma! She’s been 
as faithful as a dog to Robert. If she 
has no money, she will save his as an 
heiress would not have done. Provi- 
dence orders all things right,” she 
thought, relenting. “If that girl has 
not put on her best white dress on a 
week-day! How glad she must be! I'l 
go and meet her, I guess. She has no 
mother now, to kiss her, or say God bless 
her, poor child!” and she hurried to the 
gate. 




















IN GRAND KABYLIA. 
By Henry M. Field. 


HAT are those 
mountains cov- 
ered with snow?” 

Thad just come 
to Northern Afri- 
ca, and had passed 
along the coast 
for two hundred 
and fifty miles, 

from Oran to Algiers, under the shadow 
of the Great Atlas chain. But we were 
now looking in another quarter of the 
horizon, to the east, where the snowy 
heights were glistening in the rays of the 
morning sun. “Those,” said my friend, 

“are the mountains of Grand Kabylia, 

the Switzerland of Africa.” The name 

recalled the descriptions I had read of 
its Alpine scenery and its warlike people. 

A thousand legends gather about those 

mountains. It is a wild and savage 

country, long the habitation of lions, 
and of a people as brave as lions, who 
from time immemorial have fought for 
their independence. When the Romans, 
after destroying Carthage, pursued their 
conquests westward along Northern 

Africa, they came to a mountain region 

in which nature itself opposed their ad- 

vance, held by tribes whose courage long 
kept even the Romans at bay, and though 
the country was reckoned a part of their 

African empire, yet they prudently left a 

good deal of liberty to these fierce war- 

riors as an untamed and untamable 
race. 

The Arab conquest swept over Africa, 
but left them still in possession of their 
mountains and, to a great degree, of 
their freedom. ‘They became Moslems, 
yet they took even their religion in a 
somewhat free and independent way. 
They would be no man’s slave. They 
clung to their mountain homes, instead 
of following their new masters into the 
desert ; and retained many of their an- 
cient customs, their women never veiling 
their faces after the manner of the East. 
Such were the Berbers, so famous in the 
history of Northern Africa, and such are 
their descendants, the Kabyles of to-day. 





In the many-colored population of 
Algiers the stranger recognizes a vari- 
ety of African races, with others that 
show traces of an Asiatic origin, most of 
which he can make out, as to what they 
are and where they came from ; but he 
is a good deal puzzled by one that is 
neither white nor black, but of a light- 
brown or olive complexion, a race that 
stands apart with its own language and 
its separate communities, governed by 
its own laws and institutions. These 
are the Kabyles, the children of yonder 
mountains, a people of fiery. and im- 
petuous nature—ardent lovers and bit- 
ter haters, hard workers and terrible 
fighters, as they have shown in a hun- 
dred wars, from the days of the Romans 
to the last insurrection against the 
French. American readers may be in- 
terested to be introduced to this pict- 
uresque country and people. 

Although I had seen the Kabyles in 
the streets of Algiers, I had not ob- 
served them closely till one day the 
American Consul, Mr. Grellet, took me 
out to Koubba, five miles from the city, 
to pay a visit to his father, a fine old 
gentleman, who is a resident of the 
country. It is a beautiful drive over 
the hills to the top of the Sahel, from 
which one looks across the valley of the 
Metidja to the chain of the Little Atlas. 
Here Mr. Grellet has a vineyard of 
several hundred acres, cultivated wholly 
by Kabyles; a hundred of them were 
at work at that very moment. They 
were alert and active fellows, of middle 
stature, lightly yet strongly built, with 
frames all nerve and muscle, in which 
toughness was combined with agility. 
Their eyes were bright, and as they rec- 
ognized a stranger, they looked up in 
my face with a pleased expression that 
was in itself a kindly greeting. Mr. 
Grellet said they were excellent labor- 
ers. It was evident that they were in 
the best relations with their employ- 
er, whom they never passed without a 
“ Bonjour!” which was perhaps all the 
French they knew. I was at once struck 
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with the difference in their physique 
from that of the Arabs, who are taller 
and more striking in appearance, while 
the Kabyles, though not so picturesque 
in figure, have more stuff in them for 
work and are ready to turn their hands 
to anything. At this season (it was 
the middle of January) they were busy 
in grubbing up the old roots, clearing 
out worthless stocks, or those which had 
been touched by any insect pest (not the 
phylloxera, which has not yet made its 
appearance here) ; or pruning the vines 
and preparing shoots for planting else- 
where, as Mr. Grellet had an order for 
four hundred thousand shoots for Tunis. 
They take naturally to the labors of the 
field, in which they are a perfect contrast 
to the Arabs, who look upon such labor 
as a degradation, and even hire the Ka- 
byles to do work which they are too lazy 
to do themselves. The Arab is at home 
on his steed, scouring the desert, while 
the Kabyle is never seen on horseback. 
He is content to go on foot, and is not 
ashamed of honest labor ; he earns his 
money in the sweat of his brow, and, 
what is better, he knows how to keep it. 
They are a thrifty folk, living on little, 
and saving every hard-earned penny. 

“How much do you pay them?” I 
asked. 

“Two francs and a quarter” (forty- 
five cents) “‘a day.” 

That may seem small pay to American 
laborers, but it is good wages in Africa. 
All depends on what it will bring. A 
French ouvrier would eat and drink it 
all up, for he must have his meat every 
day and his bottle of wine, while the 
Kabyle is content to do without either, 
and thus saves nearly three-quarters of 
all he earns. He is a true economist ; 
he has made it a matter of exact calcula- 
tion, and reduced the art of living to a 
minimum. One who knows them well, 
said to me: “A Kabyle will live on twelve 
sous a day, two of which he will spend 
in tobacco, his only luxury.” 

“These men,” said Mr. Grellet, “live 
aimost wholly on bread. Meat they do 
not touch unless it be on some special oc- 
casion, such as a Moslem feast. Every 


morning the Kabyle cuts off his portion 
of bread for the day ; sometimes he will 
cut out the inside of a loaf and put it to 
soak in olive-oil, which is here so abun- 
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dant and so cheap, and this makes a 
nutritious food; and if, with the two 
sous for tobacco, he can spare one sou 
more for a small cup of the black coffee 
of which he is very fond, he asks heaven 
for no more. This is his daily portion ; 
but, if to-morrow should be a rainy day, 
so that he could not work, he would not 
give himself the same allowance and con- 
sume a whole day’s provision, for that 
would be eating his bread before he had 
earned it, and so encroaching on his little 
capital. He will cut a day’s portion in 
two and go on half-rations for two days, 
so that he can ‘start even’ on the third!” 

American laborers, who are the most 
wasteful in the world, may think this a 
petty economy, which shows a miserly 
spirit. ‘ Why do not these poor fellows 
do as we do, and enjoy their earnings as 
they go? What is the use of all this 
saving and hoarding?” So little do we 
know of what is stirring in these dusky 
bosoms. 

As we stood looking at the different 
groups, which were not only very busy, 
but very happy, Mr. Grellet said to me: 
“Every one of these men, to the young- 
est (for some of them were little more 
than stout boys), has the ambition to 
earn a few hundred francs, with which 
he will go back to his native village and 
buy him a wife!” Indeed! and so the 
fire of love is burning in these African 
breasts. It is the old story of Jacob 
serving seven years for Rachel. Love 
cannot have its reward without toil. No 
maiden wastes her affections on an im- 
pecunious lover. A man must pay “the 
old gentleman” for the hand of his 
daughter. It may not be in money, but 
in sheep or camels, though the thrifty 
father likes to see the shining pieces of 
precious metal. On one occasion, at a 
hotel in the interior, I paid a bill in na- 
poleons, at seeing which the landlord 
said that there was but little gold in the 
country ; that whenever a Kabyle got 
hold of a piece, he hoarded it against 
the day when he might wish to buy him 
a wife, trusting that, if, the old man 
would not take a camel, his heart might 
be softened by sight of the glittering 
coin. This bit of information caused 
me to look with new interest into the 
bright faces before me. I saw that the 
laborer of the Sahel, in the midst of his 
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toil, was dreaming dreams of a cottage 
in the mountains, and of the little group 
that in time would gather round the 
door. ‘ 

“And how much does one of these 
mountain maidens cost ?” 

“Cela dépend. A man may get a 
common-looking girl for a hundred 
francs” (twenty dollars), ‘but the more 
handsome (and some of them are very 
pretty) are much higher. One of my 
men had saved, in the course of two or 
three years, six hundred francs, all of 
which he paid for his bride. He did not 
begrudge the money, for she was the 
fairest of her village, and in her he saw 
the mother of a son who would be the 
pride of his old age. But just as he was 
looking for his first-born, to his bitter 
disappointment the son proved to be a 
daughter! And when this happened a 
second time, I believe, if the neighbors 
had not interfered, he would have killed 
her! At least this would have been 
considered sufficient reason for a divorce. 
Indeed, it is not necessary to have any 
reason ; the Moslem law of divorce is 
so easy that a man has only to say to 
his wife three times, in the presence of 
witnesses, ‘I divorce you,’ and he is 
free!” 

This facility of divorce comes in as 
asad contrast to the romance that we 
were beginning to weave about the do- 
mestic life of the Kabyle. It is one of 
the curses of every Moslem country that 
the sexes are so lightly bound and so 
easily separated. If we could know the 
whole inner life of those mountain vil- 
lages, we might hear many sad tales. 
There is a divorce-court which sits regu- 
larly in Algiers, in which unhappy coup- 
les are parted with the greatest facility. 
You enter and find the men sitting on 
one side and the women on the other, 
waiting their turns till the Cadi (the 
Moslem judge) shall hear their cases. 
First the man tells his story, and then 
the woman tells hers. But it is not prob- 
able that the testimony of either avails 
much, for it is not often that a divorce, 
thus asked for, is refused. All rests with 
the Cadi. To him goes whoever wishes 
to be married or to be divorced. The 
same power that makes the relation of 
husband and wife can unmake it also, 
and perhaps the Cadi is more ready for 
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the latter than the former because he is 
paid more for it. Whether it be in- 
tended to discourage divorce or not, the 
charge is double that for a marriage ; but 
as the highest charge is only ten francs 
(for a marriage it is but five), the tariff 
can hardly be considered prohibitory. 

And how do the women take this 
abrupt ending of their married life ? 

An English friend who attended one 
day at a divorce-court told me that gen- 
erally the result seemed to be accepted 
by both parties as a matter of course, 
with which they were too familiar to be 
much overcome. It may even have been 
arranged beforehand by mutual under- 
standing. Some, no doubt, thought it 
a happy relief to get rid of a cruel 
husband or an ill-tempered wife. But 
to others, especially where there were 
children, the separation had a terrible 
meaning. While many looked round 
the court-room, seemingly indifferent, 
one poor woman buried her face in her 
hands and wept bitterly. This breaking 
up of homes must be accompanied in 
many cases by the breaking of hearts, 
and a broken heart is as heavy a burden 
to carry on the mountains of Africa as in 
any unhappy home of England or Amer- 
ica. 

“And do you trust these men per- 
fectly ?” I asked. 

“Yes and no. They are good, faith- 
ful fellows, industrious and honest 
according to their ideas of honesty. 
But in the time of the vintage, when 
the grapes are to be gathered, I have to 
employ two hundred men, and then I 
must keep a sharp watch. It will not do 
to leave anything of value about, for 
they will take it without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, thinking that Allah has put it in 
their way, and that it would be a dis- 
regard of his gifts to neglect the op- 
portunity. Everything is thrown upon 
Allah. He is not only the inspirer of 
all good deeds, but the scape-goat for 
all bad ones. I had a Kabyle who was 
a good laborer, but who had an in- 
curable habit of petty thieving. He 
would steal without any motive, taking 
what he could have had for the asking ; 
and when I charged him with it and 
said, ‘Why do you steal what you can 
have without stealing? You know that 
I would give you all the grapes you 
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want, he was not at all abashed, but 
threw off the responsibility by saying 
that ‘ Allah made him steal it !’” 

This lying and stealing are such con- 
temptible vices that an Anglo-Saxon 
cannot understand how they can co- 
exist with anything that is worthy of 
respect. And yet these very men, as 
we shall see, have many noble traits, 
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citable. You cannot restrain them from 
revolt by showing them that the attempt 
would be hopeless. They recognize the 
power of France because they see French 
soldiers in the streets; but if it were 
not for this, it would be very difficult 
to give them an idea of a power that is on 
the other side of the sea. Even as it is, 
you cannot convince them that they are 




















A Kabyle Tent near Algiers. 


and belong to one of the bravest races 
in the world. 

As they are not only brave, but quick 
to resent an injury, they furnish an in- 
flammable material that may flame out 
suddenly into insurrection ; and what 
fighters they can be they showed in the 
insurrection of 1871. Mr. Grellet was 
at that time in Algeria, and I asked 
him if he was in danger? 

“No,” he said, “the insurrection did 
not come this side the mountains.” 

“ And is there any danger now ?” 

“Tthink not. Wearetoo near Algiers, 


where there is always a large body of 
French troops ; but still you cannot be 
sure of anything with races that are so ex- 


not really stronger than their masters, 
whom they could ‘wipe out’ if they 
had a mind to! This confidence in 
themselves is kept up by religious fanat- 
icism. The Kabyles, though not so 
fanatical as the Arabs, are still greatly 
under the influence of their priests, and 
think that a ‘marabout’ (the descend- 
ant of a Moslem saint) has some mys 
terious and irresistible power. One day 
I was talking with a Kabyle, who was 
old enough to have good-sense, and I 
said to him, ‘How is it that you dare to 
make war against France, that has an 
army larger than your whole popula- 
tion?’ ‘No matter for that,’ said the 
fiery old mountaineer ; ‘ what do we care 
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Kabyle Woman. 


for your armies? If one of our marabouts were to wave a stick at them and 

pronounce a curse upon them, he could sweep them all into the sea.’” It did 

not seem to occur to him as somewhat remarkable that, if one holy man had 

such power, all of them together, raging and cursing, and stirring up the 

tribes to put forth their utmost strength, did not produce more impression, but 

had finally to give in and make their submission to the French! However, it 
Vou. IL.—37 
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is best not to ask 
too many questions. 
There is no reason- 
ing with fanaticism. 
Putting aside all 
foolish boasting, no 
one who has seen the 
Kabyles, and least 
of all those who fought against them, 
will dispute the courage which has been 
proved on so many fields of battle. 


A few days after this visit to Koubba, 
I was riding through Kabylia where I 
could see the Kabyles in their mountain 
homes. We left Algiers before day- 
break. The stars were shining as we 
swept round the bay and turned our 
faces to the east. Keeping for a few 
miles to the level of the coast, we as- 
cended gradually to the great plateau, 
or table-land, which reaches to the 
foot of the mountains, over the tops of 
which the sun was just rising. The 
first steps of the ascent from the low- 
lands to the highlands are not unlike 
those in Scotland. Even though we are 
in Africa, some features remind us of 
Old Scotia :” 


‘* Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ; 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


As we rise still higher we come into 
the wildest mountain scenery. The 
Gorge of Palestro would be a notable 
pass in Switzerland. It marks a geo- 
graphical division of the country, the 
ridge of the mountains which overhangs 
it being the dividing line between the 
Arabs and the Kabyles. On the west- 
ern side are the Arabs, while on the 
eastern, which we now enter, are the 
Kabyles, and one cannot but admire the 
industry of these indigénes as he sees 
how they carry their patches of cultiva- 
tion to the very mountain-top. 

This Via Mala of the African Switzer- 
land merits that name, not only for the 
stupendous cliffs that shut it in, but for 
a tragedy of which it was the scene 
but a few years ago. The river that 
rushes down from the mountains here 
finds a rocky barrier in its path, and 
sweeps round it, nearly enclosing a lit- 
tle plateau, which is thus almost isl- 
anded from the banks on either side ; 
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Gorge of Bardj-Bouira. 


and here stood, twenty years ago, a vil- 
lage of a hundred inhabitants, chiefly 
emigrants from France and Italy. As 
it was an outpost of the settlements, it 
was one of the first points which the 
mountain tribes swooped down upon in 
the insurrection of 1871. With no fortifi- 
cation to protect it, the people took shel- 
ter in their houses, which they defended 
for several days till they were set on 
fire, and the inmates surrendered, the 
greater part of them only to be brutally 
massacred. This wasthe firstdeed which 
showed what savages the Kabyles can be 
under the excitement of war. But a few 


weeks passed before the place was re- 
taken by the French, and now it is cheer- 
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ing to see how civilization has penetrat- 
ed the wilderness ; for on the banks of 
the stream that roars through this gorge 
a macadamized road, like that over the 
Simplon, has been built on one side 
and a railroad on the other. The latter 
is a marvellous piece of engineering, 
being carried for miles on embankments 
along the mountain-sides, with innumer- 
able bridges spanning the torrents, 
sometimes at a height of a hundred feet, 
while tunnels in swift succession pierce 
the barriers which are too lofty to be 
scaled. Along such a line are sprinkled 
a number of villages, peopled by emi- 
grants from Alsace and Lorraine, who, 
driven from their own homes by the 
German possession of the Rhine, can 
here sing the Marseillaise amid the 
mountains of Africa. 

Along this line we advance till we 
are amid the snows. These do not re- 
main through the year, for the moun- 
tains of Kabylia are not so high as the 
Alps ; but it is now midwinter, and they 
are mantled in white far down their 
sides. Iobserved here the “massing” of 
mountains ; that, instead of lying in one 
long chain, like the Apennines in Italy, 
or the Pyrenees on the north of Spain, 
they stand in a group, as in Switzer- 
land, where they form the table-land of 
Europe and the water-shed of a conti- 
nent, from which flow, not only the 
Rhine and the Danube, but rivers that 
empty themselves toward the north and 
the south, into the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean. 

Those who have penetrated into the 
interior of Kabylia give the most pict- 
uresque descriptions of its mingled wild- 
ness and beauty. As they go farther 
into it, the mountains rise higher and 
the valleys sink deeper. In some places 
it seems as if the mountains had been 
cleft asunder by some convulsion of nat- 
ure, and tremendous cliffs stand facing 
each other, parted by gorges of almost 
unfathomable depth, down which the 
torrents roar, while the eagles soar and 
scream over the abyss. 

There, in those wild mountains, is the 
home of the Kabyles ; for homes they 
have, to which they cling with all the 
fondness habitual to mountain tribes. 
In this, again, their life is in con- 
trast to that of the Arabs, who live on 
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the desert, dwelling in tents, wander- 
ing hither and thither, now to this oasis 
and now to that, wherever they can find 
subsistence for their flocks and herds, 
and as soon as this is exhausted, strik- 
ing their tents and disappearing below 
the horizon. 

The Kabyles, on the other hand, live 
in villages, which are generally perched 
on some high point of the mountains for 
protection and defence. Look yonder! 
We can see them distinctly, and very 
picturesque they are, clinging to the 
mountain-side. Butif we were to in- 
terrupt our journey long enough to pay 
them a visit, we might find them marked 
by other features than picturesqueness. 
Mr. Grellet once made an excursion into 
Kabylia, passing from village to village, 
and his descriptions were anything but 
attractive. Climbing to their heights, 
he found a village, sometimes perched 
on a cliff, looking sheer down into the 
vale below, or on the ridge of a moun- 
tain, with an outlook on either side. 
As its space was so confined, the houses 
were packed together into a solid mass. 
Streets there were none—at least, which 
deserved the name—many of the villages 
being divided only by a single lane, so 
narrow that two could not walk abreast. 
The houses are of but one story and 
one room, in which all the family sleep 
together, lying down at night on the 
bare ground, which they share with 
the domestic animals. As there are no 
windows, the interior is dark, the door 
being the only opening for light and air 
to come in and for the smoke to go out, 
as it rises from a hole in the ground 
where the inmates cook their food, like 
Indians in their wigwams. Of course 
the air is vile, even on the mountain- 
top, for all the winds of heaven cannot 
drive out the smells of such a place. | 
How anything in the shape of humanity 
can live in these hovels is a mystery ; 
but the fact that the Kabyles do live, and 
not only live, but increase and multiply, 
is proof of the vitality of the race. Some 
of these villages have a thousand inhab- 
itants ; indeed, I have been told that 
there were several with jive thousand, 
but this seems hardly possible. And 
yet, who can count the bees in a hive, 
or the ants in an ant-hill? The bees 
in these hives are certainly not drones; 
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they are busy bees, presenting an example 
of industry that is a marvel among the 
idle and indolent populations of Africa. 
As soon as a young Kabyle has bought 
a wife, he must have a little patch of 
ground on the mountain-side. No mat- 
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With such simplicity of government, 
and such industry of the people, a ro- 
mantic traveller might easily imagine 
to himself an ideal republic—an Arca- 
dia—throned on these mountain-tops, 
an abode of happiness which the outer 
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ter how rough it may be, he will dig 
round the rocks, pick out the stones, 
sow a little wheat and barley, plant a 
few fig-trees and olive-trees, have his 
sheep and his goats; and then he will 
sit before his door and smoke his pipe 
with a proud consciousness of inde- 
pendence. 

The Kabyles have a political life of 
their own, which is at once patriarchal 
and democratic. Each village is a little 
republic, or commune, governed by its 
own “head-men,” and a number of these 
villages are formed into a rude confed- 
eration like the early leagues in the 
Swiss cantons. 


world could not invade. But a com- 
munity that has no fear of violence 
from the “outer world” may yet have 
elements of discord within that make it 
to come short of Arcadia. Such ele- 
ments there are even in the heart of 
Kabylia, whose pastoral people may 
yet learn from the outer world some 
lessons, not only of household cleanli- 
ness and comfort, but of neighborly 
kindness and peace. 

As we were crossing the mountains, I 
was sitting alone in the railway-carriage, 
looking at the villages in the distance, 
when an old officer entered, booted and 
spurred, and bowed to me with true 
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French courtesy, 
which seemed to in- 
vite conversation. 

“You have been 
long in service in 
Kabylia ?” 

“Many years.” 

“And how do you 
find the country 
and the people?” 

The country was 
“sauvage, but 
“magnifique ;” and 
the people were 
“braves gens,” 
“bons pour le tra- 
vail,” but hot-tem- 
pered, quick in an- 
ger, and if it came 
to war, they were 
“bétes féroces!” 
The latter was a harsh 
imputation ; and yet it did not 
grate on my ears as it might have 
done, if I had not remembered that 
at Palestro the Kabyles threw wound- 
ed men into the flames of their own 
dwellings and even vented their rage 
and fury on the bodies of the dead! 
I now learned that this natural fierce- 
ness is not always reserved for open 
war, but that the people are of a 
combative temperament, so much so 
that, if they have no “grand affair” 
on hand, they will fight among them- 
selves ; that the mountains are full of 
feuds, in which village is set against village 
and neighbor against neighbor. In telling me this ai lt 
the old officer only repeated what has been said by _ | 
other military men and travellers who have had oc- hl 
casion to explore this mountain region, and who go 
so far as to say that when their blood is up, the 
Kabyles will fight, not only with their fists, but with 
their teeth and nails, biting and tearing each other’s 
faces like panthers of their own forests ; and that if 
nature’s weapons are not sufficient to decide the quar- ' 
rel, they will seize the gun or the yataghan. 

But while we do not cover up this fault of quarrel- 
someness, as shown in their feuds and vendettas, we 
can. at least take pleasure in recognizing their courage 
when displayed against the enemies of their country. 
Like the Swiss, the Kabyles have an intense love of their 
country. They love it for its very savageness, in which every A Kabyle Girl. 
peak and crag seems to frown defiance at an invader. They 
are as jealous of its independence as the brave warriors of Montenegro. Those 
who have fought for generations against the Turk in the passes of the Black Moun- 
tains, overlooking the Adriatic, have not shown more valor than the natives of Kaby- 
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lia. This courage flames out clearest and 
brightest in the moments of greatest dan- 
ger. One custom they have which shows 
that the blood of heroes is in their veins. 
When tidings of an invasion come to 
their mountain retreats, the whole land 
rises up at the sound of war. The young 
men of the different tribes enter into a 
solemn “league and covenant,” which 
might be called the league of death, 
since all who join in it swear to die for 
their country. So complete is this offer- 
ing up of their lives, that the prayers for 
the dead are read over them, so that 
when they go foith to battle they are 
already as dead men, and have only to 
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vivor of Thermopyle. He would be an 
outcast in his tribe, doomed to suffer 
a thousand insults worse than death. 
But for those who are killed there is 
glory here and rest hereafter. Their 
souls ascend to paradise, while their 
bodies are buried apart, in a place 
which is thus rendered forever sacred, 
and to which pious Moslems will come 
and pray over the dust of their heroic 
dead. 

One thing more only is needed to 
complete the picture of Kabyle virtues 
to be set against the dark background 
of deeds of violence. They are capable, 
not only of courage, but of fidelity in 
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seek the place where they may give up 
their lives. If, indeed, they annihilate the 
enemy, they may return and live. But 
if the foe is still in the field, they must 
seek death until they find it. If one 
were to flee in the day of battle and re- 
turn to his tribe, he would be received 
as the Athenians received the one sur- 


the face of great temptations, of which 
they have given an example, which 
should be told in their honor, and to 
which the French owe their empire in 
Africa. Never was that empire in such 
danger as in the Franco-German War. 
As soon as it was evident that it was 
going against the French, their troops 
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were recalled from Africa to take part in 
the great struggle at home—till Algeria 
was left almost without defence. 

Then the hour for which the conquered 
races had long waited had come, and if 
they could at once have joined their forces 
and proclaimed a holy war, it is alto- 
gether probable that the French would 
have been driven from Northern Africa. 
They might have regained Algeria after 
the German war was over, but only by 
a repetition of the years of fighting 
which it cost to conquer it. That the 
tribes did not take advantage of this, 
and rise while the French had their 
hands full on the other side of the Medi- 
terranean, was owing wholly to their 
fidelity to a solemn pledge. 

When the war broke out, a chief of 
great influence among the tribes, Mok- 
rani, gave his word to the Governor- 
General of Algeria that there should be 
no insurrection while the war lasted. 
That word was faithfully kept. The 
French arms were followed by disaster 
after disaster ; Napoleon surrendered at 
Sedan, and Bazaine surrendered at Metz. 
Then it seemed as if a voice from the 
Rhine called to the tribes of Kabylia to 
seize an opportunity which might never 
come again. But not a man stirred ; 
nor yet when all the defeats and dis- 
graces of the war culminated in the siege 
and surrender of Paris. The Moslem’s 
faith was plighted ; the Moslem’s faith 
was kept! But—when all was over, 
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when the last battle had been fought, 
and the treaty of peace had been signed 
at Frankfort, then Mokrani was released 
from his pledge, and then, and not till 
then, did he declare war. And still he 
would take no unfair advantage, but 
gave forty-eight hours’ notice. Then 
the war-cry went through the mountains, 
and the tribes rushed to the field. They 
fought desperately, not only destroying 
towns, but laying siege to fortified places. 
Even Fort Napoleon, now Fort National, 
the strongest fortress in Kabylia, had to 
sustain a siege of over two months be- 
fore the French troops could come to 
its relief. But the end was inevitable, 
for as soon as the French armies were 
freed from duty at home, they came in 
large divisions across the Mediterranean. 
Seeing that all was lost, Mokrani put 
himself at the head of his troops for the 
last battle, and dashing to the front, 
“foremost, fighting, fell.” 

The war was ended, and the Kabyles 
were subdued, but with no loss of repu- 
tation for courage, and with increase of 
honor, in that they had kept faith, even 
with unbelievers ; and it was fitting that 
the French should themselves erect a 
monument to mark the spot where this 
noble enemy perished. Such fidelity, 
coupled with valor in war and industry 
in peace, with intense love of country 
and courage in defending it, are enough 
to redeem a whole people from the re- 
proach of barbarism. 


A CONFESSION. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright. 


Do you suppose if all the world, some day, 
Should come and stand beside my grave and say, 
“Here lies one who can never be forgot,” 

I would care aught for it, if you came not? 


But if alone you came, and said, with tears, 
“Here lies one that I loved”—ah! then the years 
Since we had met would quickly fade away, 
And heaven, for me, be reckoned from that day. 


























A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE. 
By Olive Risley Seward. 





g HE defects in the 
3 domestic organ- 
ization of the 
United States 
Government were 
not only relent- 
lessly laid bare at 
the beginning of 
the Civil War, 
but the results of 
the national foreign policy, neutrality 
toward all nations and alliance with 
none, were also unmistakably demon- 
strated. 

As an immediate result of that policy, 
the United States was found untram- 
melled by alliances and at peace with the 
world, but without a practical ally, in all 
its round, when the ominous gun was 
fired at Fort Sumter, and the gazing 
nations were free to act under influences 
of personal sympathy, selfish interest, or 
dispassionate judgment, in the matter of 
our national struggle, and the vital ques- 
tion it involved. 

England, closely followed by France 
and other maritime powers, betrayed 
extreme haste to recognize the belliger- 
ency of the South. Later, by allowing 
cruisers to be built in her waters, Great 
Britain materially aided the Southern 
cause against the United States, both in 
her own jurisdiction and on the high 
seas, our whaling ships being destroyed 
by the Shenandoah for lack of shelter- 
ing harbors in the northern waters of the 
Pacific, while at the same time, the Brit- 
ish ports of the Antilles were closed to 
the national navy. 

During the progress of the struggle, 
and when victory seemed possibly turn- 
ing against the United States, the Em- 
peror of the French undertook openly, 
and in defiance of American traditional 
policy, to establish monarchical institu- 
tions in Mexico. 

This unfriendly activity on the part of 
the Western powers of Europe led their 
cautious and far-reaching antagonist in 
the East to assume a contrary attitude. 
Russia, whose power is felt through the 


world to be mysterious and encroaching, 
and whose unassailable position and 
exhaustless resources fully justify that 
dread, declared strongly on the side of 
the United States. Not content with 
expressing encouragement and cordiality 
in the unlimited phrases of diplomacy, 
she sent a splendid squadron to New 
York, under instructions to neglect no 
opportunity to exhibit to the world the 
strength of her friendship in the dark- 
est days of the struggle. 

Actual assistance came also from an- 
other illustrious state, from Denmark, 
which, with her small territory on the 
Baltic and her islands in the Caribbean 
Sea, is one of the smallest and weakest 
of European dynasties, but whose genius 
isso ready to grasp the spirit of progres- 
sive development, and whose record is 
so valorous of the past, that she holds a 
place of honor among the greatest. As 
if purely by the force of harmony in 
ideals inherent in both countries, Den- 
mark showed from the beginning a 
marked sympathy with the national cause 
of the United States. Without infring- 
ing the regulations of neutrality which 
applied to her possessions in the An- 
tilles, she afforded every possible advan- 
tage to the United States navy in per- 
mitting access to the coaling and supply 
station at St. Thomas when it had been 
refused at Madeira and the Azores, and 
without which assistance we could 
scarcely have kept our cruisers in the 
Caribbean ; and still further, the fidelity 
of her friendship prevented the hoist- 
ing of the Confederate ensign in any 
Danish port. 

Less brilliant, but not less beneficent 
than Russia’s demonstrations of friend- 
liness, these generous acts on the part of 
Denmark were set as a seal to the recip- 
rocal relations of cordiality and justice 
which had marked the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and that na- 
tion for nearly four score years. More- 
over, when the war was ended, while 
a bitter feeling prevailed in America 
against England and her followers, on 
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account of the course they had pursued, 
the firm attitude of friendship which 
Russia and Denmark had maintained 
became the subject of praise and grati- 
tude throughout the land. As time 
passed, new and far-reaching questions 
arose in our foreign relations from 
these circumstances and _ conditions, 
which pressed for attention from the 
Government, at a moment when the 
public mind was so torn ard divided 
by questions of restoring the functions 
of the disaffected States at home, that 
opinion was not deeply aroused con- 
cerning them. 

Negotiations with these friendly states 
—with Denmark for the purchase of the 
islands of St. John and St. Thomas, and 
with Russia for the acquisition of her 
American possessions—were the first 
irrelative foreign transactions which the 
United States engaged in after the war. 

The foresight and energy which 
marked the conception of the Russian 
treaty, and compassed its achievement, 
combined with the success which vindi- 
cates the wisdom of the Alaska purchase, 
cause that transaction to rank among 
the great American diplomatic triumphs 
of the past hundred years, by which the 
area of the country has been quadrupled, 
the coast line extended many times, and 
which have given us command of the 
Western Pacific coast, and assured our 
lasting control of Asiatic commerce. 

The Danish negotiation holds an in- 
terest far different from that which at- 
taches to a brilliant success. We may 
read in this episode of diplomatic his- 
tory the political foresight which sought 
to strengthen our power on the Atlantic 
coast and give us control of the Antilles, 
and also the series of combinations 
which led to the failure of a measure 
obviously as wise and prudent as the 
Alaska purchase. And further, we may 
see how, by the failure of this plan, the 
accretion of territory south of the south- 
ern shores has been postponed for 
many years, and how a shadow of re- 
proach has been cast upon that integrity 
and solidarity which should be confi- 
dently depended on, as underlying and 
sustaining the national system of nego- 
tiations. 

The unprotected condition of the At- 
lantic coast line of the United States 
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was never fully comprehended until ex- 
posed by the experiences of war. It 
was then demonstrated that the com- 
mand of the harbor of Nassau, or some 
other equally good, in the West. Indies, 
was indispensable to successful naval 
operations, if not. to marine enterprise, 
on that coast. The want of such a port 
was detrimental to the national cause 
beyond estimate, while the advantage to 
the enemy in possessing facilities, not 
accorded to us, in the British West In- 
dian harbors, enabled them to secure 
prizes and evade the blockade, prolong- 
ing the war at the cost of thousands of 
lives and uncounted treasure. 

The sovereignty of the thousand isl- 
ands in the Caribbean Sea, comprising 
the West Indies, is divided among all 
the naval powers, the United States 
alone having no foothold there. Con- 
vinced of the actual necessity of secur- 
ing for that government a fortified naval 
supply station in the Caribbean, Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary Seward sum- 
moned Vice-Admiral Porter for consulta- 
tion in regard to the matter. Admiral 
Porter procured the necessary charts 
and descriptions of the region from the 
Hydrographic Bureau, and laid them be- 
fore the President and Secretary. Forty- 
five of these islands have a certain im- 
portance, and a glance at the map will 
show that the Danish possessions, viz., 
the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and 
Santa Cruz, of the Virgin group of the 
Antilles, are peculiarly adapted to the 
purposes of anchorage and defence. Ad- 
miral Porter strongly advised their ac- 
quisition, and prepared a memoir on the 
subject of the Danish islands, more com- 
prehensive, while not practically differing 
from many other descriptions written at 
different times and from different stand- 
points by the various naval officers, mer- 
chants, missionaries, and historians who 
have visited the islands. 

Admiral Porter says: “St. Thomas 
lies right in the track of all vessels from 
Europe, Brazil, the East Indies, and the 
Pacific Ocean, bound to the West Indian 
Islands or to the United States. It is 
the point where all vessels touch for sup- 
plies when needed, coming from any of 
the above stations. It is acentral point 


from which any or all of the West Indian 
Islands can be assailed, while it is im- 
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pervious to attack from landing par- 
ties, and can be fortified to any extent. 
The bay on which lies the town of St. 
Thomas is almost circular, the entrance 
being by a neck guarded by two heavy 
forts, which can be so strengthened and 
protected that no foreign power can 
ever hope to take it. St. Thomas isa 
small Gibraltar of itself, and could not 
be attacked by a naval force. There 
would be no possibility of landing troops 
there, as the island is surrounded by 
reefs and breakers, and every point near 
which a vessel or boat could approach is 
a natural fortification, and only requires 
guns with little labor expended on forti- 
fied works. There is no harbor in the 
West Indies better fitted than St. Thomas 
for a naval station. Its harbor and that 
of St. John, and the harbor formed by 
the Water Island, would contain all the 
vessels of the largest navy in the world, 
where they would be protected at all 
times from bad weather, and be secure 
against an enemy. In fine, St. Thomas 
is the keystone to the arch of the West 
Indies. It commands them all. It is 
of more importance to us than to any 
other nation.” 

These facts, accepted in connection 
with the injuries and embarrassments 
suffered by our navy and commerce, 
left no doubt in the minds of President 
Lincoln’s administration of the impor- 
tance to the United States of the acqui- 
sition of these islands; the question 
was frequently discussed with the Dan- 
ish Minister, and in January, 1865, both 
President Lincoln and Secretary Seward 
caused the desire of this Government to 
purchase the provinces in the West In- 
dies to be made known to Denmark. 

The Danish representative at Wash- 
ington, General de Raasloff, to whom this 
information was given, was peculiarly 
adapted, by practical experience and rare 
social qualities, to understand the bear- 
ings and conduct the negotiation of the 
proposed delicate transaction. An army 
officer, with all the accomplishments 
of a courtier, he had a soldier’s habit 
of practical observation, combined with 
statesmanlike comprehension. He had 
early practised the art of war in Africa, 
on the French staff of General de Lamo- 
riciére, where he had been received as a 
Danish officer charged with a mission. 


‘Ipotentiary at Washington. 
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At the close of the Holstein uprising, 
in which he served with distinction on 
the side of the Danish Government, he 
came to the United States and engaged 
in various important engineering enter- 
prises. Shortly afterward he was chosen 
to represent Denmark, first as consul- 
general at New York, and afterward as 
envoy extraordinary, and minister plen- 
A true 
Dane, absolutely devoted to the tradi- 
tions and principles of his own coun- 
try, he was also an enthusiastic admirer 
of the United States, where he had 
formed many ties of friendship. 

Although the communication to the 
Danish Government made through Gen- 
eral de Raasloff was an informal proposi- 
tion on the part of the United States, the 
subject was widely discussed. In Wash- 
ington anti-annexation prejudice as- 
serted itself to some extent—the preju- 
dice which always rises to oppose the 
principle of extension in America, not- 
withstanding that principle has proved 
itself so many times over to be the true 
policy of the United States. Antago- 
nism to the West Indian purchase was, 
however, so small in comparison with 
that which, in the past, resisted and en- 
dangered the acquisition of the Louisiana 
tract, and even Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, including California, that, as the 
subject was opened by discussion and 
the reasons for the purchase became ap- 
parent, no strenuous opposition seemed 
probable. Indeed, the unprecedented 
promptness with which the idea of the 
St. Thomas purchase was at first ac- 
cepted in the United States, attracted 
observation in Europe and made a deep 
impression on the Danish people. 

In Copenhagen a feeling prevailed, in 
the Liberal party, strongly favorable to 
the proposition ; but it cannot be denied 
that close attention to the clause in the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
makes the final enactment of treaties, 
which in the first and most important 
stages are conducted by the executive 
branch of the Government alone, to de- 
pend for conclusion on the sovereign 
expression of the treaty-making power 
vested in the Senate, lends an air of in- 
security to such negotiations, which the 
more prudent Danish politicians did not 
fail to perceive. The ministry was still 
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controlled by a circle of Conservative 
families who had influenced the national 
policies for years to resistance of ad- 
vanced theories or changes of any kind. 
This circle was now in the act of defeating 
a project of the Liberal or “Peasants’ 
Party” for a new and revised constitu- 
tion, and was also totally opposed to the 
partition of the West Indian provinces. 

Denmark was freer to act than for 
many years, but being at peace after 
heavy conflicts, and desiring to remain 
so, was peculiarly exposed and well-nigh 
defenceless. The disastrous Schleswig- 
Holstein imbroglio was not yet wholly 
settled withGermany. The state was still 
suffering from the dismemberment of 
two important provinces, comprising a 
third of her territory and two-fifths of 
her population, and was in no position 
to hazard further issues with her great 
natural foe, nor to make other enemies. 
When it was found, therefore, that the 
American proposition was offensive to 
Germany, and in different degrees to 
England, France, and Spain, it became 
less and less popular in Denmark. Thus 
many-sided considerations prompted 
Mr. Bluhme, the Conservative Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at Copenhagen, to re- 
fuse point-blank to treat on the ques- 
tion proposed by the United States. 

The project was completely lost sight 
of and well-nigh forgotten in the quick 
succession of overwhelming events which 
mark the year 1865, the most momen- 
tous in American history. When it 
was ended, notwithstanding the idolized 
President had been assassinated and a 
stranger had succeeded to his place, the 
United States Government, now an in- 
tegral union, with the question of States 
rights settled forever, and slavery abol- 
ished, was enabled to assert its posi- 
tion in the world—a free republic, estab- 
lished on principles which, laid down by 
Washington and the forefathers, and 
sustained by patriots, were formulated 
by Lincoln in the immortal phrase, 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 

When the excitement of these great 
events had subsided, American states- 
men saw that the necessity for a south- 
ern naval station not only remained un- 
changed, but seemed to be even more 
imperative. The tri-color of France was 


still flying in Mexico, protecting an im- 
posed imperial rule sustained by thirty 
thousand French bayonets, and the Ala- 
bama claims controversy with England 
remained so far from a harmonious set- 
tlement, that grave apprehensions for 
the future peace of the country assailed 
many thoughtful minds. Admiral Por- 
ter and his fellow-officers did not fail 
now to place the gravity of the situation 
before the administration of President 
Johnson, with the same statements and 
arguments which had induced President 
Lincoln to try to purchase the best har- 
bor that could be secured in southern 
waters for the United States. 

An event transpired, in the midwinter 
weeks of 1865-66, which excited endless 
comment in diplomatic circles in Wash- 
ington, whispering among French and 
Spanish attachés, and frowns from Ger- 
man secretaries. In London it aroused 
Earl Russell, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to exact from the Danish 
envoy an unofficial assurance that Den- 
mark would not proceed with negotia- 
tion for the sale of her islands to the 
United States without consultation with 
England. This stir was occasioned bya 
voyage of Secretary Seward to the West 
Indies, which was undertaken for resto- 
ration of health, shattered by the same 
murderous purpose which had struck 
President Lincoln. On this voyage, the 
secretary, at the request of President 
Johnson and his colleagues, took occa- 
sion to make personal observations in 
the West Indian islands, with a view to 
a purchase there for the Government. 
Secretary Seward, whose conviction in 
favor of expansion of territory was as 
well known as his opposition to the 
extension of slavery, had all his precon- 
ceived opinions confirmed, in regard to 
the Danish Antilles, by these observa- 
tions. His report determined the Pres- 
ident to open negotiations a second 
time, and at once, with Denmark. The 
cabinet acquiesced, and was sustained 
by the counsel of such congressional 
advisers as it was deemed wise to con- 
sult. Consequently, in July, 1866, a for- 
mal proposition was made to Denmark, 
through General de Raasloff, for the pur- 
chase of the islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John, and Santa Cruz, for the sum of 
five million dollars. 
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General de Raasloff was about proceed- 
ing to Copenhagen, and reserved all 
speech and action until he should have 
placed the matter personally before his 
government. Important changes had 
recently transpired in Denmark. The 
prolonged difficulties growing out of the 
action of the powerful German allies, in 
wresting the duchies from Denmark, had 
been concluded, and the disputed ques- 
tion partially provided for by the con- 
vention of Gastein. The “ Peasants’ 
Party,” had grown strong enough to ob- 
tain a new and revised constitution, and 
had also achieved many reforms and 
changes in the governmental system— 
among them the reorganization of the 
Rigsdag, equalization of power between 
the legislature and crown, and the abo- 
lishment of old regulations giving special 
political privileges to birth, rank, and 
title. 

General de Raasloff arrived at Copen- 
hagen at the moment of the defeat of the 
Conservative party, which had declined 
the original overtures of the United 
States. A new ministry was formed in 
November, 1866, including Count Frijs- 
Frijsenburg, a leading constitutional 
statesman, as Prime Minister, and for 
Minister of War and Navy General de 
Raasloff, whose well-known patriotism, 
as well as his long experience of a liberal 
government in the United States, gave 
him a prominent influence. But the en- 
ergy of the new ministry, chosen from 
outside the Conservative circle, in reor- 
ganizing the army and navy, and in pro- 
moting schemes for improvement in 
many directions, caused it to be looked 
upon as adventurous by the old party 
and the moment was not propitious for 
presenting the American proposition. 

The active measures of the popular 
ministry included a determination to re- 
new their national defences. The famous 
Dannewerk fortification, constructed un- 
der the reign of Queen Margaret, and 
whose rampart and batteries, sluices 
and moat, caused it for hundreds of 
years to be regarded as impregnable, 
became untenable for Danish troops in 
the late struggle, when Prussian sol- 
diers, aided by the Austrians, effected a 
crossing over the Schlei. A plan for 
renewing these important defences, on 
advanced scientific models, made an in- 
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creased treasure without taxation desir- 
able. It was readily seen that the pro- 
posed transaction with the United States, 
if accomplished, would provide that in- 
come, but domestic interests continued 
to absorb the attention of the ministry, 
and no response was made to the second 
and formal advances toward the island 
purchase ; no successor was appointed to 
fill the vacancy left in Washington by 
the withdrawal of General de Raasloff. 

In the meantime, the Government at 
Washington, not hearing from Denmark, 
was perplexed. It became known that 
the Republic of San Domingo might pos- 
sibly be annexed, or that the peninsula 
and bay of Samana could be leased by 
the United States. The consummation 
of one or the other of these projects was 
pressed upon the Government from in- 
terested quarters, and it was possible, in 
the event of not securing the Danish 
islands, that one of them might be ac- 
cepted, though neither held comparison 
in point of value with the bay and island 
of St. Thomas for the uses of a naval 
station. The Government telegraphed 
to Mr. Yeaman, the United States min- 
ister at Copenhagen, in January, to 
know how matters stood, and commu- 
nications followed urging some action 
on the part of Denmark. 

It was a critical question for Denmark, 
beset as she was with anxieties from 
without, and conflicts within ; and Mr. 
Yeaman failed to obtain any expression 
whatever from the government. It was 
for the interests of the German Confed- 
eracy of 1866, as it is for the German 
Empire of to-day, that the Dannewerk 
should remain as it had been found in 
the war for the duchies, and any scheme 
which might give Denmark the means to 
fortify her defences was not likely to 
escape the German prime minister’s vig- 
ilance. The French minister at Copen- 
hagen did not disguise the fact that a 
failure of the project would be accepta- 
ble to his government. 

The paternal relations of king to peo- 
ple are very deeply felt in Denmark, and 
the brotherhood is strong and close be- 
tween the subjects of the fatherland and 
the tropical islanders. Prudent Danish 
politicians, moreover, foresaw in the 
probabilities of an approaching rupt- 
ure between President Johnson and Con- 
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gress, a reason for fearing that an an- 


nexation policy on the part of the Ad-, 


ministration would be seized on as a rea- 
son for further discord by the already 
disaffected legislature. 

These various interests, sentiments, 
and conditions had to be regarded and 
conciliated, and the natural timidity of a 
nation so exposed as Denmark to enter 
upon negotiations whose ultimate suc- 
cess, at best, depended on contingencies, 
may not be wondered at; nor can it be 
doubted that, hereafter, grave reasons for 
even more reluctance and greater sense 
of insecurity than the Danish government 
manifested must underlie the action of 
any feeble nation in a question of nego- 
tiating with the United States. 

But the Liberal ministry in Denmark 
became reassured, by the absence of op- 
position among the people and press in 
the United States to the project which 
the Administration was committed to 
and the navy endorsed, and in May, ten 
months after the proposition was re- 
ceived, Count Frijs communicated to 
Minister Yeaman that the Danish gov- 
ernment declined the American offer of 
five million dollars, but would cede all 
the provinces to the United States for 
fifteen million dollars, the transfer of 
Santa Cruz to depend on the consent of 
France—the last in accordance with a 
treaty stipulation of two hundred years’ 
standing—or two of the islands for ten 
million dollars, providing the inhabitants 
would freely and formally consent, by 
ballot, to the change of allegiance. This 
proposition was met with an offer from 
the United States of seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars for the three 
islands, which offer was declined by 
Denmark, and again amended by the 
United States to an offer of the same 
sum for the islands of St. Thomas and 
St. John—leaving Santa Cruz, which is 
an agricultural island, and not specially 
desirable as a. port of the naval station, 
out of the question. The two govern- 
ments differed as to the expediency of 
postponing the transaction until such 
time as the concurrence of the inhabi- 
tants had been secured, and Secretary 
Seward, while declining to have the 
stipulation which Denmark claimed in- 
serted in the treaty, instructed Mr. Yea- 
man to say that permission would be 
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granted the inhabitants to leave the 
island within two years after the annex- 
ation, if they preferred their original 
allegiance ; and he also inclosed a draft of 
such a convention as would be acceptable 
to the United States. 

But Count Frijs made the consent by 
vote of the islanders the sine qua non of 
transaction. The principle of allowing 
or compelling a people to express a pre- 
ference in questions of this sort origi- 
nated with Bonaparte, and the excep- 
tional practice of it was introduced into 
modern transactions by Napoleon IL, 
when France acquired Nice and Savoy. 
Prussia, by way of conciliating France, 
consented, in the treaty of Gastein, that 
a like provision might be resorted to in 
allowing the North Schleswigers to vote 
for or against a return to Danish alle- 
giance, and Denmark retained hopes 
that a retroversion of a portion of 
Schleswig might be obtained by an ex- 
pression there of the popular will. It 
became consequently a question of na- 
tional dignity and political import that 
the king should allow an equally frank 
expression of his West Indian subjects 
before consenting to an irrevocable dis- 
position of their fealty. In the light of 
these circumstances the United States 
could not withhold assent to the measure, 
and finally agreed to the stipulation, ad- 
hering to the offer of seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars for the two 
islands. 

At this moment another negotiation, 
that for the acquisition of Russian Amer- 
ica, was entered upon by the United 
States. Itintermingled with the Danish 
negotiation to such a degree, and ex- 
ercised so misleading an effect upon the 
Danish mind, that a few pages must be 
devoted to it. 

Russia, in the autumn of 1866, signi- 
fied to the United States a desire to sell 
her American possessions. The ques- 
tion of this purchase, which was first 
suggested between the governments 
during the presidency of James K. Polk, 
was highly unpopular then, and had been 
forgotten when the subject was now re- 
vived. Notwithstanding the unmistak- 
able disfavor with which the project was 
received, Russia unhesitatingly signed a 
treaty, in March, 1867, ceding her vast 
American domain to the United States. 
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This treaty, executed in Washington, was 
ratified as promptly at St. Petersburg in 
May, and, so sealed and executed, was 
entrusted to Mr. Waldemar de Bodisco, 
who carried it straightway to Washing- 
ton. Thus the Russian treaty came be- 
fore the Senate for final action while 
the Danish negotiation was still pend- 
ing. Strong opposition to it was looked 
for in the Senate, and, if not rejected 
there, again in the House of Represent- 
atives, when the responsibility should 
devolve upon that body of appropriating 
the purchase money ; but should it pass 
the Senate and the House, it was fair to 
infer that the Danish purchase would be 
ratifiefl also. Directly the Alaska treaty 
came before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senator Sumner, whose voice 
at that time was almost implicitly fol- 
lowed, reported favorably as chairman 
of the Committee, being well aware 
that national policy and diplomatic 
courtesy demanded a prompt acknow- 
ledgment of Russia’s energetic action. 
His report, vigorous and effective, si- 
lenced opposition among his associates, 
and, in a modified form, was incor- 
porated in a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive speech on the cession of Rus- 
sian America, which he delivered in the 
Senate before the final vote was taken 
on the ratification or rejection of the 
treaty. 

In this grand oration, Mr. Sumner 
uttered, in all the sonorous gravity of his 
peculiar eloquence, and with the author- 
ity of leadership, his opinions and con- 
victions on the questions arising under 
this treaty, of “considerations,” “ad- 
vantages,” “extension of dominion,” ditto 
of “republican institutions,” and “an- 
ticipations of Great Britain.” “Such,” 
said Mr. Sumner, “are some of the ob- 
vious considerations of a general char- 
acter bearing on the treaty. 
Most.of these are calculated to impress 
the public mind ; but I can readily un- 
derstand a difference of opinion with 
regard to the urgency of negotiation at 
this hour. And yet some of 
the reasons for the treaty do not seem 
to allow of delay. 

“ At all events, now that the treaty has 
been signed by plenipotentiaries on each 
side duly empowered, it is difficult to 
see how we can refuse to complete the 
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purchase without putting to hazard the 
friendly relations which happily subsist 
between the United States and Russia. 
The overtures originally proceeded from 
us. After a delay of years and other 
intervening propositions, the bargain 
was at length concluded. It is with na- 
tions as with individuals, a bargain once 
made must be kept. Even if still open 
to consideration, it must not be lightly 
abandoned. I am satisfied that the dis- 
honor of this treaty, after what has 
passed, would be a serious responsibility 
for our country. As an international 
question, it would be tried by the public 
opinion of the world, and there are many 
who, not appreciating the requirement 
of our Constitution by which a treaty 
must have the advice and consent of the 
Senate, would regard its rejection as 
bad faith. There would be jeers at us, 
and jeers at Russia also—at us for levity 
in making overtures, and at Russia for 
levity in yielding to them.” 

In short, Mr. Sumner left no doubt in 
the minds of those who heard or read 
his speech that he profoundly regarded 
the consummation of the Russian treaty 
to be the real wish of the American 
people and the unmistakable duty of the 
Government, sustained by statements 
and arguments which remained uncon- 
troverted, as they were unanswerable. 
All the general reasons and arguments 
set forth in this speech applied with 
equal force to the Russian treaty for the 
cession of the bleak northern tract, and 
to the Danish transaction for transfer of ° 
the verdant islands in the south, and 
their utterance would seem to have 
bound him to support the Danish treaty, 
which he was aware was. in process of 
negotiation, and for the consummation 
of which he seemed pleading in advance. 

Ratification of the Russian treaty in- 
stantly followed the overmastering ad- 
vocacy of Senator Sumner, and it relieved 
the Administration of any apprehension 
of a rejection of their extension policy, 
as it did the Danish government of any 
further reluctance to treat with the 
United States. 

About this time also, the Danish min- 
istry at Copenhagen had reason to feel 
doubly assured, by the presence in Co- 
penhagen of a senator of the United 
States, who came charged with the mis- 
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sion to conclude the transaction. The 
indirect cause of his coming may be re- 
called with some interest. Twenty years 
ago the success of telegraphic communi- 
cation by sea was not demonstrated be- 
yond question of doubt. The cable of 
1858 across the Atlantic proved a fail- 
ure, and a Russo-American Company was 
formed to carry the line around the 
world by America, Siberia, and Behring 
Strait, when the successful laying of a 
second Atlantic cable defeated the plan 
for this international land line. . 

The power of the two governments 
had been invoked to promote the enter- 
prise, and it had thus passed from a 
question of commercial importance to 
one of international concern, and the 
“Western Union Russian Extension” 
company, which had adopted the scheme 
and assumed control of it, needing a 
representative at St. Petersburg, secured 
the services of Senator Doolittle, of Wis- 
consin, for that object. 'The Administra- 
tion applied to him at once to look after 
the St. Thomas matter, pending at Co- 
penhagen, on his way. It was thought 
that his judgment would be useful to the 
Government, in case his observations at 
the Danish capital should bring to light 
any unforeseen responsibility likely to 
arise in the event of successful negotia- 
tion, and important to his colleagues in 
the Senate if the question of ratification 
should come before them. He was in- 
structed, therefore, to communicate fully 
with Count Frijs and General de Raas- 
loff, and if all was found satisfactory, to 
close the matter definitely for the United 
States, on the terms already stated. 

It was further proposed that Mr. 
Doolittle, while at St. Petersburg, should 
confer confidentially with Prince Gort- 
schakoff, and learn from him how the 
Russian government would regard the 
transaction. 

After serious consultation at Copen- 
hagen, and discussion with the ministry, 
the Danish government accepted the 
offer which Senator Doolittle had been 
empowered to repeat, and the decision 
was telegraphed to Washington. 

At St. Petersburg, Senator Doolittle, 
in conversation with Chancellor Gort- 
schakoff, was assured by him that Den- 
mark would have the moral support of 
Russia in the proposed transaction. 


This gratifying assurance was confiden- 
tially made known in Washington and in 
Copenhagen, and contributed largely to 
increase the confidence of both the par- 
ties interested in the negotiation. 

Meantime Russia, who, entering the 
arena of negotiation long behind Den- 
mark, had been destined to lead, now 
left that small power far behind in the 
conclusion of her project. Although the 
House of Representatives had not yet 
passed the bill appropriating the money 
for the purchase of Alaska, possession 
was granted to the United States mili- 
tary authority early in the autumn, and 
all Russian troops were withdrawn. A 
formal transfer was effected at Sitka on 
October 18th, and the stars and stripes 
were hoisted over the territory, giving 
last proof of Russia’s trust in American 
legislative discretion. 

When this had transpired, the King 
of Denmark, “armed at all points cap- 
a-pie,” as it seemed, consented on the 
24th of October to a solemn treaty for 
the sale of his West Indian islands to the 
United States. Ratification was made 
by stipulation to be contingent on the 
favorable vote of the West Indian sub- 
jects. When Congress convened in De- 
cember, 1867, this treaty was sent to 
the Senate for discussion, investigation, 
and consideration, specially recommend- 
ed, described, and explained in the an- 
nual presidential message, and was duly 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Denmark, meanwhile, was seriously 
embarrassed by the promise given to 
Earl Russell by the Danish plenipoten- 
tiary in London, at the beginning of the 
negotiation, and was now obliged to de- 
cline the responsibility of an unauthor- 
ized agreement. This silenced the min- 
istry, but the British press, which has 
never rested willingly under the Ameri- 
can policy of extension, sounded the alarm 
at our good fortune, and reproached 
the ministry for not having interfered 
in a measure which would give such 
power and advantage to America. A 
prominent journal and one friendly to the 
United States says in December, 1865: 
“The object of the United States has 
been to acquire war ports against Eu- 
ropean enemies, and in St. Thomas and 
St. John they have certainly succeeded 
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in gaining what they desire. This move 








on the part of the Americans has un- 











questionably altered all the relations 
between the countries, in the event of a 
war, and is of fifty times more importance 
to England than all the manceuvres 
which have taken place about Turkey for 
the last hundred years. . . . What 
Port Royal was once, St. Thomas will 
soon become in the hands of our com- 
petitors across the Atlantic.” 

There was no outspoken dissatisfaction 
in the United States from any strong 
quarter, no substantial objection to rati- 
fication in October, 1867, when the treaty 
was signed and its provisions were read 
throughout the country, and the trans- 
action was regarded as an accomplished 
fact in Europe. 

Seventy-six days were consumed be- 
fore the deciding vote was taken in the 
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islands. But in that brief time the Danish 
treaty encountered opposition in many 
forms. The transaction had seemed 
doomed at first to fall in times of dis- 
tracting events, and it now encountered 
a series of disastrous accidents. 

The Danish government appointed 
Edward Carstensen as commissioner to 
St. Thomas, in November, 1867, to 
superintend the taking of the vote. 
This gentleman had earned the confi- 
dence of the king by long and success- 
ful administration of the government of 
the Danish possessions on the coast of 
Guinea. When that colony was sold to 
Great Britain, Governor Carstensen was 
retired with a pension and the title of 
“ Kammerherre,” and also decorated with 
the silver cross of the order of the 
knighthood of Dannebrog. As these 
honors imply, he was a man of rank and 
character, and it was regarded as a mark 
of still further distinction when he was 
chosen to conduct the delicate and, for 
Denmark, solemn proceedings at St. 
Thomas. The United States, not desiring 
to exercise any political influence there, 
was represented at the same time by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawley, a gentleman eminently 
fitted to answer questions of a general 
character, or to give any desired infor- 
mation in regard to the United States 
to the people who were about voting 
upon a measure which was to affect them 
so deeply, that of a possible change of 
allegiance from the king, whom they 
honored and loved, to a republic, whose 
ways were practically unknown to them. 

The Danish inhabitants of the beauti- 
ful island of St. Thomas inherit the 
characteristics of their race. Their 
moral standards are high, they are in- 
dustrious, proud, peaceable, and high- 
spirited. Their attention has been di- 
rected to the pursuits of commerce and 
agriculture in their tropical home. They 
are planters, merchants, or seamen of all 
ranks, and have been educated in the 
free school and academic system which is 
maintained among them. 

Denmark abolished slavery from her 
dominions in 1848, having begun that 
humane work fifty years before, when 
the slaves were instructed and taught 
trades, to prepare them gradually for the 
step from bondage to freedom. Her 
constant tendency since 1779, to main- 
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tain neutrality in European wars, has 
opened Danish ports to all nations, and 
St. Thomas, by reason of its peculiar po- 
sition, had come to be in 1867 a distrib- 
uting centre and market of consequence. 
When, therefore, the question of annexa- 
tion to the United States was presented 
to the inhabitants, their first thought 
was of their extensive interests, to which 
the whole commercial world more or less 
contributed. 

Dr. Hawley was a neighbor of Secre- 
tary Seward, at Auburn, and the letter 
which the secretary wrote him on the 
subject of his mission was more in the 
character of friendly suggestion than of 
official instruction. He found the people 
earnestly and amiably inclined, but the 
question of revenue tariff proved to be a 
serious stumbling-block. The merchants 
desired the assurance that, in the event of 
a transfer to the United States, the port of 
St. Thomas should remain free for at least 
a stipulated length of time. Dr. Hawley 
was unauthorized to meet this difticulty, 
and Commissioner Carstensen could not 
proceed with the vote until it was finally 
settled. Rear-Admiral Palmer, who was 
at that time in command of the North 
Atlantic squadron, had been at St. 
Thomas, co-operating with Dr. Hawley, 
and was under orders to hoist the United 
States flag and take possession of the 
islands in the event of a transfer, now 
despatched a vessel of the fleet to convey 
the Danish commissioner and Dr. Haw- 
ley to Washington, to lay this impor- 
tant question of the tariff before the 
Government. Previously to sailing, and 
on the last day appointed for final dis- 
cussion of the matter, November 18th, 
an earthquake was felt at St. Thomas, 
expending its force in a tidal wave, and 
exciting the consternation which always 
accompanies such awful events. Rumb- 
lings were heard for several days after 
the shock, and the terror caused by these 
convulsions was fully increased by the 
experiences of ahurricane. St. Thomas 
being rocky and high, her harbor land- 
locked, had been protected against the 
hurricane, and exempt until now, so far 
as records show, from the earthquakes 
which are of such common occurrence in 
the West Indies. The architecture of the 
island shows none of those precaution- 
ary features which the inhabitants of 
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San Francisco adopted in their buildings 
at an early day. After these disasters, 
and before his departure for Washington, 
Commissioner Carstensen read aloud and 
caused to be published in the island press, 
the royal proclamation which the King 
of Denmark, Christian IX., addressed to 
the inhabitants. Notice of this procla- 
mation was also published in the United 
States. 

Having recited his resolution to cede 
the islands to the United States of 
America, and stating the wise and pater- 
nal provisions of the convention, King 
Christian says : 

“ With sincere sorrow do we look for- 
ward to the severance of those ties 
which for many years have united you 
to us and the mother-country, and never 
forgetting those many demonstrations 
of loyalty and affection which we have 
received from you, we trust that noth- 
ing has been neglected from our side to 
secure the future welfare of our beloved 
and faithful subjects, and that a mighty 
impulse, both moral and material, will 
be given to the happy development of 
the islands under the new sovereignty.” 

It must not be forgotten that the Dan- 
ish treaty had been sent to the Senate 
on December 3d. When the De 
Soto, bearing the Danish commissioner 
and Dr. Hawley, arrived at Washington, 
sixteen months remained of President 
Johnson’s administration. An open 
and bitter conflict between the Presi- 
dent and Congress was beginning to find 
expression, and Commissioner Carsten- 
sen, having in the Danish islands just 
undergone the terrific experience of an 
earthquake, hurricane, and tidal wave, 
found himself facing, in Washington, 
a great human convulsion, a very mael- 
strom of passionate political combat, 
in which the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government were ar- 
rayed against each other in deadly 
strife. No progress had been made 
toward the completion of the Danish 
negotiation. Denmark had failed to ap- 
point a successor to General de Raasloff, 
and her interests had remained unrep- 
resented at Washington for eighteen 
months. The arrival of a new minister, 
Mr. Franz de Bille, was welcomed at 
this moment as most opportune by Com- 
missioner Carstensen. The political sit- 
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uation filled them both with consterna- 
tion. From an European standpoint 
the United States was in imminent peril, 
from causes which betrayed a possibly 
fatal weakness in the constitution of 
the Government itself. For their own 
treaty these officers felt the gravest ap- 
prehension. It was eminently an execu- 
tive measure, and was a scheme origi- 
nated by the martyred President and the 
Secretary of State for the protection of 
that very coast and section of country 
which seemed now in a fair way to be de- 
prived of a political recognition. Mr. 
Lincoln’s home policy was so completely 
ignored, and, as carried out by his suc- 
cessor, even denounced by Congress, 
that the Danish ministers feared any 
foreign measure sanctioned by an ad- 
ministration which held the tradition of 
his policy, would meet a cold reception. 
Commissioner Carstensen used his best 
efforts to ascertain the probable action 
of the Senate in regard to the treaty so 
soon to come before it for ratification. 
He scrutinized the press, he talked with 
representatives and with different mem- 
bers of the Senatorial Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and found none of 
the hostility or opposition for which 
he was jealously looking. An intima- 
ation from any authorized source that 
the Senatorial Committee might recom- 
mend rejection of the treaty, would have 
been the signal to the Danes for with- 
drawing the vote, and postponing rati- 
fication. There was still time to save 
Denmark the humiliation of the rejec- 
tion by the United States of an allegi- 
ance so secured. But no sign was 
shown, no word of warning given. The 
Administration, while powerless to press 
any action on Congress, felt secure, 
knowing the merits of the treaty to be 
unimpeachable ; and, on the other hand, 
Mr. Sumner, who had, by personal ef- 
forts, enforced the ratification of the 
Alaska treaty, did not now say one word 
against the St. Thomas treaty, and his 
silence was significant as a leader in the 
disaffected legislature. 

It is true that a sort of cavil prevailed 
against the acquisition, originating ap- 
parently in the republican press, and 
among thoughtless talkers, who made 
opportunely the disastrous occurrences 
at St. Thomas in November grounds for 
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that malicious detraction which is the 
inevitable accompaniment of intrigue, 
and in this case an excuse for ridiculing 
the proposed purchase, the earthquake 
and storm being made to appear as no 
mere natural phenomena, but rather a 
kind of legitimate consequence of the ad- 
ministrational policy. Mr. Carstensen 
could not be deeply impressed by such 
superficial criticism, in view of the ex- 
treme gravity of the transaction, involv- 
ing asit did the very principles of inter- 
national intercourse, as well as American 
interest. He judged that the favorable 
opinion of many papers in the country, 
as, for instance, that of the Washington 
Evening Star of December 21, 1867, ex- 
pressed the real sentiments of Govern- 
ment and people alike. The Star said : 
“'To those who remember the intense 
national yearning exhibited a few years 
ago for a foothold in the West Indies, 
the irritation and heart-burning dis- 
played because foreign powers held there 
the key to the Gulf, to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and to the Isthmus transit, 
while the United States, with her sur- 
passing interests at stake, had not aninch 
of land even for acoaling station ; to those 
who remember further, that our feverish 
solicitude to gain some such foothold car- 
ried us nearly to the point of hostilities 
with Spain, when that power absolutely 
refused to sell us what we wanted ; to 
those, we say, who remember all this, it 
certainly seems odd that now, when by 
peaceful diplomacy the acquisition of 
what was so much desired can be gained 
without a drop of bloodshed, and for a 
bagatelle in the way of price, an oppo- 
sition should display itself in every form 
of depreciation and ridicule. The squibs 
about Mr. Seward’s purchase of ice- 
bergs, tornadoes, and earthquakes are 
innumerable. Mr. Seward, how- 
ever, can afford a philosophic smile at 
such ebullitions, on the doctrine that they 
are privileged to laugh who win, and he 
probably has no fear that he will not 
be backed up in his territorial acquisi- 
tions by the American people.” . . . 

Commissioner Carstensen returnec 
alone to St. Thomas, determined to en- 
force the vote, although bearing word to 
the merchants there that their request 
to retain free trade could not be granted 
by the United States. The 9th of Jan- 
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uary was appointed for casting the 
vote. The inhabitants recall it now as 
the brightest holiday the quaint town 
has ever witnessed. Rejoicings with 
guns and ringing bells, accompanied 
the ceremony, which was furthermore 
cheered and enlivened by processions 
and serenades. Star-spangled banners 
floated from every roof and tower, while 
in the decorations American blue was 
substituted for Danish scarlet. The 
stars and stripes waved over the cross 
of Denmark, and “ Hail Columbia” be- 
came by repetition, echoed from the 
surrounding hills, as familiar as “ King 
Christian,” the Danish national hymn. 

The ballot cast was declared unani- 
mous in favor of annexation to the 
United States, there being but twenty- 
two votes cast against it in St. Thomas, 
and not one dissenting voice at St. 
John. 

Other independent states have adopt- 
ed the American republican system, and 
by so doing have justly claimed special 
right to our sympathy and protection. 
The first case on record, however, in 
which a prosperous, peaceful, loyal, and 
contented community has freely, and 
without the prospect of special commer- 
cial gain, voted away its natural allegi- 
ance and adopted a totally different rule, 
is that ofthe Danish West Indians voting 
themselves American citizens by joyous 
acclamation. The record of another na- 
tional conquest, so proud and peaceful, 
does not exist in all history, and it 
is incomprehensible that no response 
should ever have been made to it by 
the nation to whom this matchless trib- 
ute of confidence and admiration was so 
gratuitously paid. 

Denmark was now irrevocably com- 
mitted to the transaction, and could 
show no reason for withholding the last 
acts of consummation. 

When the news of the vote reached 
Copenhagen the Rigsdag ratified the 
treaty without debate, and the king, 
on January 31, 1868, as promptly signed 
it. 

The news of this action was tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State by 
Minister Yeaman, with the intimation 
that several European powers hoped the 
treaty would fail in Congress. 

Meantime the fierce political storm 
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was raging at Washington, and no no- 
tice was taken of the treaty, recom- 
mended to the consideration of the 
Senate by a presidential message weeks 
before. The instrument itself lay buried 
in a drawer of Mr. Sumner’s table, in the 
Foreign Relations Committee-room. 

Official notice was sent from the De- 
partment of State to the Senate when 
the result of the vote in the islands was 
known, and the final action of the Dan- 
ish Rigsdag and king were also reported. 
Attention was called to the fact that four 
months from the date of conclusion was 
the limit of time named in the treaty 
for the exchange of ratification, and 
that on February 24, 1868, that time 
would expire. No response was re- 
ceived at the Department of State to 
this important notice. In due time, 
Minister Franz de Bille communicated 
to Secretary Seward his readiness to ex- 
change ratifications, all requirements 
under the treaty having been complied 
with on the part of Denmark. In an- 
swer he was informed that the conven- 
tion was in the Senate. 

The preliminary proceedings in the 
impeachment of President Johnson be- 
gan on February 21st, and the approach- 


ing trial absorbed all the public interest. 
Congress adjourned on March 4th and 


reassembled at once. The eyes of the 
nation were for a few weeks centred on 
the capital, and the great American po- 
litical typhoon may be said to have 
reached its height when the President, 
having been brought to trial in consti- 
tutional form, was duly acquitted. The 
trial ended in June, 1868. The Republi- 
can convention which nominated Gen- 
eral Grant for the presidency, had al- 
ready met at Chicago, and on the other 
side, Governor Seymour was named the 
candidate of the Democratic party at 
Cincinnati. Through all the weeks of 
agitation which the vehemence of that 
presidential campaign aroused, the Dan- 
ish trust was neglected, if not yet be- 
trayed, for it provoked in the country 
neither interest nor discussion. 

But to turn back. During the spring, 
notwithstanding the concentration of all 
interest in the impeachment trial going 
on in the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed the most pressing 
appropriation bills. The purchase money 
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for Alaska, it will be remembered, was 
not yet provided. When the question 
came up in the Fortieth Congress, all 
the correspondence and information re- 
lating to the transactions on file in the 
departments was sent to the House of 
Representatives, in response to a resolu- 
tion of that body; with a special mes- 
sage from the President. The whole 
subject was thereupon referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
House. Conspicuous among these papers 
was Senator Sumner’s famous speech on 
the ‘“ Cession of Russian America.” 

Studious attention and careful con- 
sideration of these documents resulted 
in a comprehensive and masterly report, 
made by General N. P. Banks, the chair- 
man of the Committee, which ought to 
have put an end to the question of divi- 
sion of action between the branches of 
the treaty-making power in the United 
States. General Banks, in the House, 
sustained Mr. Sumner’s position on the 
same question in the Senate, and al- 
though the House had no right, accord- 
ing to the best established constitutional 
precedents, to refuse to appropriate the 
money necessary to carry out the Alaska 
purchase, nevertheless its solemn ex- 
pression of opinion on the policy of ex- 
tension, and on the necessity of com- 
bined action in the different branches 
of the treaty-making power in granting 
that appropriation, was not without 
much weight, and encouraged a belief 
in the Administration, and also in the 
Danish plenipotentiary, that the public 
sense of responsibility only wanted an 
occasion to assert itself in the same 
spirit. Accordingly, in August, 1868, 
the Government proposed to Denmark 
to extend the time for the exchange of 
ratifications, and an additional article to 
the convention of October, 1867, was 
agreed upon to that effect. 

The preamble stated that circum- 
stances had prevented the fulfilment of 
the original engagement to exchange 
ratifications before February 24, 1868, 
and the article provided that the pe- 
riod should now be extended one year 
from October 14, 1868. In this way the 
treaty was revived at the request of the 
United States, and placed in the same 
position as in February, 1867. 

General Grant was triumphantly elect- 
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ed in November, and the action of the 
Republican party which had added Alas- 
ka to the vast domain of the United 
States was vindicated. 

The Danish government, meantime, 
with a keen sense of the indignity of 
the delay in acknowledgment from 
America, and too honest to understand 
the perfidious intrigues which were un- 
dermining the whole fabric of European 
politics, appealed to France and Russia 
for the exercise of their good offices 
with the United States in behalf of Dan- 
ish interests. With what success may 
be told in a few words. 

The French Government sent a cool 
and reserved despatch of instructions 
to the minister at Washington. France 
was then represented at that capital by 
a thoroughly trained diplomatist, M. 
Berthemy, who did not fail to grasp the 
true import of the letter he had received, 
and confined himself to addressing a 
few general remarks on the subject of 
the Danish treaty to the Secretary of 
State, who told him that the question 
of ratification rested with the Senate ; 
and M. Berthemy, having thus ex- 
hausted his instructions, explained to 
his government that nothing could be 
done in the matter so long as the pres- 
ent attitude of hostility existed between 
the political leaders there, which infor- 
mation was duly conveyed to Denmark, 
with many expressions of friendship, 
sympathy, and regret, and the diplomatic 
comedietta was over. The government 
of Napoleon, having done as little as it 
could for a friendly neighbor in dis- 
tress, continued preparations for the 
desperate struggle with Germany, then 
fast approaching. 

As for Russia, Denmark might seem 
to have just reasons for strong reliance 
on the friendly action of that power. A 
Danish princess had become the wife of 
the future czar; the questions of politi- 
cal balance of power in Northern Europe 
created apparently indissoluble ties be- 
tween the little kingdom and the great 
empire. The declaration of Prince 
Gortschakoffto Senator Doolittle seemed, 
to casual observers, the simple expres- 
sion of truth and the practice of a firmly 
established tradition. It cannot be im- 
agined that, in answering the American 
senator, the chancellor hesitated, or be- 


trayed insincerity in his penetrating 
glances, but it is well known now that 
Prince Gortschakoff’s early friendship 
for Count Bismarck had led him to be- 
come also his steadfast political ally, and 
that the King of Prussia and the czar 
had already clasped hands. It was never 
known that any attempt was made at 
St. Petersburg to favor the Danish pur- 
chase, but it is highly probable that if 
such a step was contemplated it was 
also made known at Berlin, that the ef- 
fect might be summarily warded off at 
Washington. 

Meantime, General de Raasloff, im- 
mersed in Danish home politics and mili- 
tary measures, had been so engrossed 
with cares that he seldom conversed on 
the subject of the American treaty with 
Count Frijs, who had the negotiation in 
hand. General de Raasloff, however, had 
it strongly at heart, and never failed to 
express himself in favor of closer rela- 
tions between the two countries, when 
acting as interpreter between Count 
Frijs and Mr. Yeaman, nor to counsel 
the former to push the St. Thomas mat- 
ter more vigorously. But his sugges- 
tions were counteracted by Conservative 
influences, and General de Raasloff was 
fully aware that the failure of the trans- 
action would constitute a Liberal defeat 
which the cabinet could not survive. 
His deep sense of responsibility for the 
honor of the Liberal ministry before the 
state now prompted him to offer him- 
self for a non-official mission to the 
United States, in the winter of 1868- 
69; and he soon found himself in Wash- 
ington among his old friends of all par- 
ties and professions, where he quickly 
discerned that the subject which was of 
such vital importance to his government 
was very little known or understood. 
He spoke openly of his mission and its 
object, and met no antagonism, although 
he was not unaware of what was whis- 
pered in diplomatic circles, that an under- 
current of foreign influence was oppos- 
ing the Danish project in the Senate, 
notwithstanding which many statesmen, 
politicians, and officers expressed the 
deepest interest in seeing the transfer 
accomplished. 

During those anxious days, the part 
which Napoleon II. had played toward 
Denmark became known to General de 
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Raasloff, and also the contents of a let- 
ter written by one of the most prominent 
diplomatists then living in Europe, de- 
scribing how the secret alliance between 
the King of Prussia and the Russian 
emperor had just been concluded, which 
would prove a disastrous combination 
for Denmark if in any degree directed 
against her. The general, reluctant to 
draw conclusions fatal to the serious ob- 
ject of his mission, was forced to admit 
that he must rely solely on the justice of 
his cause for its success. He saw that 
the Executive was powerless, and he 
bravely decided to appeal directly to the 
Senate committee for an opportunity to 
be heard by them on behalf of his gov- 
ernment. They could not honorably 
deny him this privilege, and waived all 
technicalities in permitting him to ap- 
pear before them. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was then composed of 
seven senators, viz., Fessenden, Cameron, 
Harlan, Morton, Patterson, Casserly, 
and Sumner, chairman. General de 
Raasloff, having carefully prepared his 
argument, delivered it before these 
senators, and eloquently presented the 
claims of Denmark to their considera- 
tion. He set forth the reasons why the 


St. Thomas treaty should be ratified by 
the United States Senate, or just cause 


shown for the failure to do so. He ad- 
dressed Mr. Sumner with the report on 
the cession of Russian America in his 
hand, and said, “How, having uttered 
such sentiments and proclaimed such 
principles as are herein contained, can 
you refuse to act in the like matter of 
the Danishtreaty?” Myr.Sumner bowed 
his head and did not answer. Personal 
appeals to Senator Morton and others 
elicited nothing but silence, and no sen- 
ator on the committee made response 
except Senator Fessenden, who point- 
edly referred to the provisional clause in 
the Constitution in regard to the treaty 
power, reminding General de Raasloff 
that “the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States were notice to the 
world.” This was the only answer vouch- 
safed ; but the Danish minister’s state- 
ments before the senatorial committee 
were so straightforward and clear, his 
cause so just, and his arguments so unan- 
swerable, that he made it morally impos- 
sible for that body to report openly 


against the ratification of the treaty. 
If they had conceived such a purpose, it 
was abandoned when his speech was 
ended. 

President Johnson's term of office ex- 
pired on the 4th of March, and President 
Grant succeeded him, with Hamilton 
Fish as Secretary of State. There had 
been for years a pleasant relation of mil- 
itary comradeship between General de 
Raasloff and General Grant, and they 
now met with the utmost cordiality. 
The President, in their repeated inter- 
views, did not conceal the fact that he 
had given no attention to the St. Thomas 
treaty, and said, with soldierly candor, 
if without diplomatic reserve, that it 
was a “scheme of Seward’s, and he 
would have nothing to do with it.” Mr. 
Sumner still preserved his silence, but 
General de Raasloff, feeling unusually 
sure that he could not on any known 
grounds refuse to report favorably on 
the treaty, was confirmed in this opinion 
by an incident which seemed to him sig- 
nificant, and which occurred the day be- 
fore he left Washington. In Mr. Sum- 
ner’s art collection there was one picture 
which he valued very highly, a striking 
and beautiful portrait of the Danish 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen, painted from life, 
at Rome, by the American artist, Rem- 
brandt Peale. It hung in Mr. Sumner’s 
dining-room, and was often the subject 
of conversation at those dinners so fa- 
mous in Washington political social his- 
tory. General de Raasloff rather envied 
his friend the possession of this rare pict- 
ure, which he thought should belong to 
the Thorwaldsen collection in Copenha- 
gen. Mr. Sumner had playfully said to 
him, in the summer of 1866, “When the 
St. Thomas treaty is concluded and we 
have annexed the Danish Antilles, you 
shall have the Peale portrait.” General 
de Raasloff being often at Mr. Sumner’s 
table during his sojourn in Washington 
in 1868 and 1869, reminded his host of 
this joking promise, and Mr. Sumner al- 
ways replied that he adhered to it. 
Early one morning, General de Raas- 
loff saw Mr. Sumner trudging up the 
street with a large package under his 
arm, and hastened to open his door. 
“There is your picture, Raasloff, and 
God bless you,” said Mr. Sumner ; then 
wrung the general’s hand and turned 
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away. It was the Thorwaldsen portrait. 
Interpreting this and other incidents 
in their favorable sense, General de 
Raasloff went away, satisfied on the 
whole with the results of his mission. 
At home again in June, he made a speech 
in the Rigsdag on the cession of the West 
Indian islands. Extracts of this speech 
were published with commendatory no- 
tices in the New York papers. In refer- 
ring to his late mission to the United 
States, the Minister of War said: “In no 
part of the United States have I found a 
want of friendship for Denmark, and 
many calm and impartial persons have 
expressed to me sincere regret at the 
delay in ratifying the treaty. ; 
The principal obstacle to the ratifica- 
tion has been ignorance of the facts, and 
that may be to-day regarded as decidedly 
removed. Strong in the inti- 
mate knowledge which I have of the 
Government and people of the United 
States, Ido not hesitate to convey cer- 
tainty of the conclusion of the treaty, and 
if I find myself disappointed in my hopes, 
and will have led my colleagues and the 
Rigsdag to an erroneous belief, I shall 
feel as if the earth had ceased to be un- 
der my feet, and as if nothing more 
could be believed or confided in.” 

This resolute zeal and unbroken faith 
would seem not to have been in vain ; 
the press became more favorable in 
many directions, and efforts were made 
by members of both political parties in 
America to have the matter clearly under- 
stood. Pamphlets and papers were writ- 
ten, and memorials addressed to the 
Senate on the subject, among them a 
strong letter from ex-Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Fox, to Mr.Sumner. Cap- 
tain Fox in conclusion says : 

“The persistent unfriendliness of the 
British government made a painful im- 
pression upon Mr. Lincoln, and led him 
to reflect on the best means of lifting 
the country from humiliating depend- 
ence upon foreign governments for naval 
repairs and supplies of coal during war. 
Hence his authority for commencing ne- 
gotiations looking to the purchase of St. 
Thomas. 

“The value was measured approxi- 
mately by remembering the cost of our 
efforts in obtaining coaling-stations on 
the southern coast, and reflecting upon 
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the immense value of the menacing 
points belonging to Great Britain, near 
us. 

“The experience of centuries has 
demonstrated that defensible depot-sta- 
tions in waters where a fleet is intended 
to act, are invaluable for the protection 
they afford to commerce, the efficiency 
they give to naval power, and the econo- 
my they produce in repairing and sup- 
plying such force. History is full of the 
struggles of nations for the control of 
such positions ; Rhodes, Malta, Minorca, 
Gibraltar, Louisburg, Havana, and Car- 
thagena readily occur to the memory. 
Their loss was followed by diminished 
naval nag their gain by large influ- 
ence. 

“The reasons which made it wise and 
patriotic for Mr. Lincoln to open nego- 
tiations to this end, have lost none of 
their force now. New grounds for fa- 
voring the object come constantly into 
notice, and our country can hardly ful- 
fil the great destinies expected of her, 
unless she secures, when the opportuni- 
ty is presented, a position which by 
strategic art will serve as an out-work to 
the coast of our Union, and give addi- 
tional efficiency to the means of defend- 
ing our commerce, and our Atlantic and 
Pacific communications.” 

But throughout the busy session of 
Congress in 1869, the St. Thomas treaty 
remained suspended, or at least no evi- 
dence was shown tothe contrary. Secre- 
tary Fish being therefore unable to give 
any answerto Denmark, agreed with Min- 
ister Franz de Bille to a second article 
postponing the date of exchange of rati- 
fications to April 14, 1870. The article 
was sent to the Senate, with a formal 
message from President Grant, to be 
filed with the treaty. There had been 
an exchange of letters, in September, 
between Secretary Fish and M. de Bille, 
from which it appears that the extension 
was granted expressly for the purpose 
of giving the Senate an opportunity to 
come to a decision either for or against 
the transaction. 

The United States, however, did not 
profit by even this third opportunity to 
prove good-faith. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations could no more 
now than heretofore assign a reason for 
an adverse report, nor could Mr. Sum- 
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ner or other senators speak against it, 
nor could German or other foreign influ- 
ence be openly used to defeat it. 

Public opinion, the arbiter of inter- 
national as of national and personal 
wrongs, was not fully awake to the ques- 
tion, nor conscious of the injustice in- 
volved, and the stubborn silence was 
preserved unbroken. 

It is now known that in March, 1870, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senator Sumner at its head, indorsed 
the one word “Adversely” on the St. 
Thomas treaty, and recommended “ Sus- 
pension of action” in regard to it. The 
matter was never brought before the 
Senate, and may be said to have been 
“smothered” in committee. How se- 
cretly and silently this was done may be 
gathered from Secretary Fish’s note to 
Minister Franz de Bille in the following 
April, when the time expired for the ex- 
change of ratifications under the stipu- 
lation of the second additional article. 
Secretary Fish wrote that “the Senate, 
having given neither consent to the 
treaty nor opinion concerning it,” he 
was not authorized to pursue the nego- 
tiation any farther. The matter was 
exhausted, and it may be inferred that 
the Secretary of State was unaware of 
the final course of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

As General de Raasloff predicted, the 
failure of the negotiation with the United 
States caused the downfall of Denmark’s 
first Liberal ministry. As soon as the 
collapse of the treaty was known, Gen- 
eral de Raasloff, in a manly speech before 
the Rigsdag, resigned the office of Min- 
ister of War and Navy. The resigna- 
tion of Count Frijs-Frijsenburg, the 
Prime Minister, quickly followed. 

It has been asserted that the friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Denmark were impaired from this mo- 
ment. How far this is true cannot be 
known without rare penetration into 
the silent dignity with which the sturdy 
Danish people have borne the bitterness 
of unavenged wrong, and the calm re- 
serve which has characterized all inter- 
course between that small but indom- 
itable state with America since the 
course of the United States in this 
transaction was fully known and com- 


prehended. 
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Notwithstanding the statement in a 
recent well-known book on “American 
Diplomacy,” that the St. Thomas treaty 
was brought before the Senate in a sub- 
sequent session, and rejected, research 
in the archives of the Government re- 
veals the fact that the Danish conven- 
tion, despite its dignity of solemn con- 
tract and sacred seal, still lies neglected 
and forgotten in an obscure pigeon- 
hole in the Senate wing of the United 
States Capitol, where it was ignomini- 
ously relegated, seventeen years ago, 
under the “Suspension of action recom- 
mended.” 

At that time many senators and some 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had permitted their judgments 
to become so warped and blurred by per- 
sonal animosity and political passion, 
that, unwilling to adopt, bya direct vote, 
a wise measure which had originated 
in the opposing party, and having no just 
reason for rejecting it, they adopted a 
dilatory policy, as fatal to the measure as 
an open rejection would have been, and 
further resorted to the expedient of se- 
questering the treaty, intrenching them- 
selves behind a disdainful and, for Den- 
mark, an unassailable silence. That 
such manifest discourtesy and injustice 
could not have been practised with im- 
punity toward a powerful or aggressive 
nation, as fully admitted in one of Mr. 
Sumner’s strongest arguments for rati- 
fying the Russian treaty, only adds of- 
fence to the objectional action of the 
Senate, which, in this transaction, has 
no parallel in the annals of modern di- 
plomacy, no precedent nor copy in 
American methods, and may be hap- 
pily regarded as an isolated and ex- 
ceptional episode in the national rec- 
ords. 

The statesmanship which sought to 
secure to the United States, by fair and 
peaceful means, strong naval and mili- 
tary stations (shown by the experience 
of war to be of the utmost importance 
to possess), outside the continent, can 
hardly be denied by any but the preju- 
diced partisans of non-extension. Im- 
partial history will pass its judgment on 
those statesmen and politicians who de- 
feated a measure, in the very moment 
of achievement, which would have se- 
cured the priceless possession of the 
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Danish Antilles to the nation, and who 
permitted a brave people’s preference, 
shown in the vote of the islanders, to re- 
main unrecognized, and a pledge of con- 


fidence on the part of a friendly power, 
expressed by Denmark in the St. Thom- 
as treaty, to die, unacknowledged, on 
their hands. 








IN HER GARDEN. 


By Susan Coolidge. 


Stitt swings the scarlet penstamen 
Like threaded rubies on its stem, 

In the hid spot she loved so well ; 
Still bloom wild roses brave and fair, 
And like a bubble borne in air 

Floats the shy Mariposa’s bell. 


Like torches lit for carnival 

The fiery lilies straight and tall 
Burn where the deepest shadow is ; 

Still dance the columbines cliff-hung, 

And like a broidered veil outflung 
The mazy blossomed clematis. 


Her Garden! All is silent now, 
Save bell-note from some wandering cow, 
Or rippling lark-song far away, 
Or whisper from the wind-stirred leaves, 
Or mourning dove which grieves and grieves, 
Lost !” still seems to say. 


And “Lost! Lost! 
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Where is the genius of the place— 
The happy voice, the happy face, 

The feet whose light, unerring tread 
Needed no guide in wild-wood ways, 
But trod the rough and tangled maze 

By natural instinct taught and led? 


Upon the wind-blown mountain-spur 
Chosen and loved as best by her, 
Watched over by near sun and star, 
Encompassed by wide skies, she sleeps, 
And not one jarring murmur creeps 
Up from the plain her rest to mar. 


Sleep on, dear heart ; we would not break 
Thy slumber for our sorrow’s sake :. 
The cup of life, with all its zest, 
Thy ardent nature quaffed at full, 
Now, in the twilight long and cool, 
Take thou God’s final gift of rest. 


And still below the grape-vine swings, 
The Mariposa’s fragile wings 
Flutter, red lilies light their flame, 
Larks float, the dove still plains and grieves ; 
But while one heart that loved thee lives, 
Still shall thy Garden bear thy name. 




















The Viking Ship of Gokstad after its Removal from the Mound 


THE VIKING SHIP. 


By John S. White. 


ments in the building 
of pleasure-yachts and 
of ocean-steamers, 
which have come in 
swift succession dur- 
ing the last four or 
five years, have awakened a wonderful 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic in 
the practical search for that model which 
shall combine the greatest speed with 
sea-going qualities. The much-mooted 
questions of construction appear to be 
approaching a settlement, but a compar- 
ison of the lines of vessels built a thou- 
sand years ago with the swiftest models 
of to-day lends powerful support to the 
wise preacher’s asseveration that the sun 
looks upon novelties no more. 

No object so thoroughly fascinated 
me in a visit to Norway and Sweden 
during the summer of 1882 as the splen- 
did example of ancient shipping discov- 
ered shortly before at Gokstad, on one 
of the peninsulas of Southern Norway. 

The Norsemen were a nation of mar- 
iners. They loved the sea as they loved 
their lives, and roamed abroad for con- 
quest and settlement to every island and 
country from Iceland to the gates of the 
Mediterranean. Their ancient literature 
is crowded with tales of ocean and fiord, 





of mighty ships, of daring voyages, and 
of heroic deeds in far-away lands. When 
Frithiof the Bold sailed to the Orkneys 
in his stout ship Ellide, to collect trib- 
ute for the brother-kings Halfdan and 
Helge, they wilfully broke their promise 
to guard Frithiof’s possessions until his 
return. They set fire to his dwelling in 
Framness, and carried away all his cat- 
tle and goods. Not content with this, 
for they dreaded his return, they sum- 
moned the two witch-wives, Heidi and 
Hamglom, and bribed them with gold to 
bring storm and shipwreck upon Frith- 
iof and his brave crew of eighteen picked 
men. Andthe women “sang their songs 
of witchcraft and climbed the witch- 
scaffold, with sorcery and incantations.” 
So runs the Icelandic saga. And 
when the viking chief and his men had 
sailed forth out of the Sogne-fiord, a 
dreadful tempest burst upon them, the 
sea rolled mountain-high, but Ellide 
bounded merrily on over the waters, for 
she had “an excellent form for breasting 
the waves.” 

Then Frithiof, nothing daunted, sang 
these verses : 


‘* In former days, 
At Framness, 
I rowed to meet 
My Ingeborg ; 
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But now I sail 

In the tempest cold, 

Making the horse of the wave 
Speed smoothly on.” 


The gale waxed yet more wild and a 
snow-storm began to fall, so dense that 
they could not see half the boat’s length. 
Again and again the waves swept over 
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for the sea—the peculiar conformation 
of the coast, and the extreme length of 
the days in the summer season. A 
glance at the map of Norway, that “ big 
bag slung across the shoulders of 
Sweden,” as Boyesen has called it, re- 
veals an extraordinary indentation of 
the sea-coast by deep bays forming 
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The King’s Mound, 


the ship, so that she had to be baled out 
constantly. Once more sang the chief- 
tain : 


‘* The waves are hid from sight, 
For witch-wrought is the weather ; 
Heroes we of a well-famed band, 
Far out on the sea have come— 
Eighteen men a-baling, 
And Ellide sustaining.” 


But all the cunning of the witches 
availed nothing against the hero. The 
stanch ship outrode the storm, and 
safely gained her port; but the men 
were so exhausted from want of sleep 
and many days and nights of baling that 
Frithiof was forced to carry eight of 
them ashore upon his back. 


Two elements of situation and climate 
contributed to this national penchant 


many peninsulas, between which com- 
munication is impossible, except by 
water, without long and tedious detours. 
So that the row-boat and the skiff are, 
on a greater scale, to the Norwegians 
what the gondola is to Venice. Indeed, 
the word “ viking,” almost the synonym 
of pirate, is derived from “ vicks” or 
“‘wychs,” the inlets in which the ships 
were harbored. Again, the far northern 
summer of almost continuous daylight 
must have afforded, before the discovery 
of the mariner’s compass, a keen stimulus 
to navigation, especially to the restless, 
war-loving Norsemen, planted on their 
rocky islands and promontories, within 
a day’s sail of half a score of rich and 
fertile lands tempting to conquest. 

The inhabitant of a southern country 
can with difficulty comprehend how fully 
the shortness of the winter day in the 
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far North is compensated by the extreme tion. But theextreme familiarity of the 


duration of the daylight in summer. 


people with the building and manage- 


As we steamed up the harbor of Christi- ment of boats would no doubt preclude 














The Ship viewed from the Stern, 


ania at noon on a bright June day, it 
seemed like the entrance into dream- 
land. The sensation of seeing the sun 
low on the horizon at mid-day, and find- 
ing it scarcely lower at seven in the 
evening, is far more easily remembered 
than described. The towers of Christi- 
ania always castlong shadows, and the 
dreamy feeling is only intensified when 
the sun persists for hours in staying 
above the horizon until, at ten o'clock, 
you can still see the men and boys play- 
ing games in the fields. Bedtime is a 
movable feast to the native in the sum- 
mer season, and comes not at all to the 
visitor, unless he darkens his windows 
and persuades himself that it ought to 
be night if it is not. 

It appears marvellous that, notwith- 
standing the repeated allusions to the 
viking ships in the sagas and other 
sources of Norwegian history which we 
possess after the middle of the seventh 
century, no description of the war-ships 
or merchant-vessels exists, sufficiently 
minute to convey to the reader more 
than the vaguest idea of their construc- 


any detailed account. The discovery of 
the Gokstad ship, therefore, brought 
the most important contribution ever 
made to our knowledge of early Norse 
ship-building, and enabled antiquarian 
scholars to replace with facts many long- 
standing theories and speculations. 
That most courteous and hospitable 
representative whom our country pos- 
sesses in Northern Europe, Mr. Consul 
Gade, kindly placed me in the way of 
obtaining the information I sought re- 
garding the new-found treasure, which 
then stood, protected by a temporary 
shed, upon the grounds of the Univer- 
sity in Christiania. Early in January, 
1880, Mr. F. Host, of Sandefiord, some 
sixty miles south of Christiania, notified 
the directors of the Antiquarian Society 
that the sons of one of the farmers in 
Lower Gokstad had begun digging into 
the “ King’s Mound,” a curious hillock 
which many persons had supposed to 
be the tomb of an ancient king interred 
with all his treasures. The society, with 
the aid of their informant, succeeded in 
stopping the excavations for a time, 
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but only with the result of stimulating judge of its original form or size. It 
the curiosity of the farmers to begin now measured about one hundred and 


work again. On February 6th, Mr. N. 





seventy by one hundred and fifty feet, 





View of stern, Port Side. 


Nicolaysen, the president of the society, 
left Christiania for Gokstad, and in- 
duced the owners of the land to transfer 
the control of the excavations to him- 
self and the Board of Directors, prom- 
ising to complete them as soon as the 
spring opened, without expense to the 
proprietors. It had happened that Mr. 
Nicolaysen, stimulated by the discovery, 
in 1867, of a smaller boat in a similar 
mound, near Sarpsborg, in the parish 
of Tune, had been making careful re- 
searches for several years, with the view 
of presenting to the public as correct a 
notion as possible of the construction of 
ancient ships. The results of his inves- 
tigations he published in a valuable mon- 
ograph upon the subject, two years after 
the discovery at Gokstad, with a full 
description of the latter. 

“T returned to the place,” he says, 
“on April 27th (1880), and, after a close 
examination, began digging in accord- 
ance with a plan I had already matured. 
The mound had been so much changed 
by repeated ploughings around it and 
up against it that it was impossible to 


and was seventeen feet in height. We 
began cutting from the south toward 
the north, at the base of the mound, 
making the passage eight feet wide. 
Before the second day was over we were 
greatly surprised to see the prow of a 
ship rise out of the soil exactly in the 
middle of the passage cut. This lucky 
hit saved a great deal of work, it being 
necessary only to widen the passage con- 
siderably on both sides. Then the soil 
covering the vessel and what afterward 
appeared as the sepulchral chamber had 
to be carried away, the contents taken 
out of both, and the ship left standing 
free. For this purpose no supporting 
pillars were needed, as such were found 
in round, thick logs that were laid at 
intervals horizontally against the upper 
part of the vessel. When the digging 
was completed, and the ship properly 
strengthened, the whole was lifted up 
to the height of the ground outside of 
the opening. What now was to be 
done? There were two plans which 
offered themselves—either to buy the 
mound and let it remain where it was, 
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or to remove it to the grounds of the 
University of Christiania and build a 
shed over it, as had been done with the 
vessel from Tune. The latter course 
was chosen, as the vessel would then be 
accessible to the people at large ; and a 
break in the keel made it feasible to 
divide it into two nearly equal parts, 
which could easily be transported by 
water. On July 15th, I had the great 
joy of seeing the tug steaming along with 
the discovered treasure, which had cost 
us the labor of two and a half months, 
and which had all the time been the ob- 
ject of the greatest attention to many 
thousands of visitors.” 

In comparison with all other vessels and 
fragments which have been found, the 
Gokstad ship is remarkable for its size, 
its almost perfect preservation, and its 
richness in relics. The length from 
stem to stern over all is 78 feet (23.80 
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bers in our lapstreak style, each over- 
lapping the one below it, and were fast- 
ened together with iron bolts riveted 
and clinched upon the inside—“ clinker- 
built,” as we now call it. The planking 
was lashed to the frames by means of 
projections, with wicker-like cords, or 
withes, made from the roots of trees ; 
and the seams were calked with hair 
of cattle spun into a cord of three 
strands, and this was not driven into 
the crevices, but laid in when the plank- 
ing was put together. 

From this method of construction, as 
well as from the character of the relics 
found and the use of the vessel asa means 
of sepulture, Mr. Nicolaysen infers that 
it was built during the later iron age, 
or between a.p. 700 and 1000. (The 
early iron age comprises the first seven 
centuries after the Christian era.) The 
decoration of the trimmings on the 





The Ship in its Shed at Christiania. 


metres), the keel alone measuring 66 
feet (20.10 metres). The breadth of 
beam is 164 feet (5.10 metres) and the 
depth about 4 feet (1.20 metres). Oak 
alone was used in the construction, the 
body being unpainted, while the stem- 
and stern-posts were decorated. The 
planks were laid on over the frame-tim- 


prow, gunwale, and stern-post, the nu- 
merous carvings, both upon the ship and 
the relics, together with the handy use 
of colors, exhibit a very strong influence 
from Irish decorative art. For in her 
palmy days, before the beginning of the 
eighth century, Ireland outstripped 
every other country of Europe in minia- 
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Central Longitudinal, and Transverse Sections, and Bird's-eye View of the Viking Ship. 
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ture-painting and the orna- 
mentation of metal and wood. 
This consideration fixes the 
date of construction subse- 
quent to a.p. 700, while the 
sacrifice of a large number of 
domestic animals for inter- 
ment by the side of the ship, 
as well as the ship-kurial it- 
self, makes it extremely im- 
probable that the mound was 
erected later than the year 
900. 

There were sixteen planks 
on the sides of the ship, and 
the third from the top on 
each side, which was nearly 
twice as thick as the rest, was 
pierced with port-holes, six- 
teen in number, for the re- 
ception of the oars. These 
ports were slit on the upper 
edge, to permit the insertion 
of the oar-blade, and were of 
various sizes, being largest 
amidships and diminishing in 
aperture toward the ends, in- 
dicating that oars of different 
weights and sizes had been 
employed. When not in use 
the ports were ingeniously 
closed with wooden shutters, 
to keep out the water, and 
some of these shutters were 
carved, suggesting a probable 
difference in the rank of the 
oarsmen. 

That the ship was not new 
at the time of its interment is 
shown by the wear and tear 
traceable on the oars and the 
rudder. Being pointed at 
both ends, it could be rapidly 
driven astern with the oars, 
if suddenly caught upon a 
dangerous reef or shoal. Its 
great sharpness of build and 
fine sheer gave to it a model 
which does not suffer in com- 
parison with that of the Gal- 
atea, or the best of the yachts 
used on the English coast for 
sailing in deep waters. It 
had the advantage, however, 
of a flattened bottom amid- 
ships, which must have se- 
cured to it much greater 
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The Tiller, 
























steadiness than the English cutters ; something, in fact, between the cutter 
and the flat, keelless boat of the centre-board type—suggesting at once ae 
the model of Mr. Burgess’s latest design, the Volunteer. The peculiar _ |... 
method of attaching the rudder to 
the side of the stern, which is best 
understood from the illustrations, 
afforded manifest advantages for 
shipping and unshipping, but did 
not admit of as prompt an effect 
as does the adjustment of the mod- 
ern rudder. From the height of the Ng -----= 

port-holes cut in the sides to receive ahh ae | eee 
the oars, it is certain that the oarsmen : 
rowed in asitting posture, as we see them 
on the Bayeux tapestry (p. 616), and on the 
Hiiggeby stone in Sweden. The merchant- 
vessels were not fitted with port-holes for oars 
and had no flooring on the beams, so that the 
Gokstad vessel could only have been a war-ship, 
especially as she was fitted for sailing also, and 
carried at least three small boats, indicating a 
large crew. Besides, a trader would never have 
been thought of for burial. It was without doubt, 
then, individual 
property, belonging 
to some prominent chieftain; and 
must have carried from seventy to 
eighty men, for the fragments in- 
dicate that there were thirty-two 
shields and sixteen pairs of oars, 
and as two men were necessary to 
handle one oar of this size, the rowers alone must 
have been sixty-four in number. 

Mr. Nicolaysen enthusiastically prophesies that 
“no vessel of ancient construction will ever be dis- 
covered which, in respect to model and workman- 

ship, will outrival that of Gokstad. Indeed, in 
the opinion of experts, this is a masterpiece of 
its kind, hardly to be surpassed by any which 
the ship-building art of the present age can 
produce. In the symmetry of its proportions 
and the wonderful beauty of its lines is exhib- 
ited a perfection never again approached until, 
after a long and dreary period of clumsy un- 
shapeliness in naval architecture, it was once 
more revived in the present century in the clip- 
per-built craft of the North European nations.” 
Such mention as we find in Scandinavian his- 
tory of the great ships of the vikings is scanty 
The Rudder and its Method of Attachment. enough in its details, serving commonly as a foil 


(This and the next following cuts from 


Nicolaysen). to enhance the splendor of the leader’s personal 
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description. The first actual account 
ever given simply chronicles the fact 
that Thorolf, son of Kveld-Ulf (Night 
Wolf), in 872 built a “long-ship ” with 
a dragon’s head upon the prow. 

The conceit of reproducing the form 
of the fabled dragon, or serpent of the 
sea, in the construction of their ships 
of war came to be universal with the 
Norse pirates, and the semblance was 
still further carried out by surmounting 
the stern with the curling tail of the 
serpent carved in wood and fluked at 
the end. The sails stood for the drag- 
on’s wings. Both head and tail were 
often richly gilded, and it was a custom 
on leaving or entering port to hang the 
shields, tinted in various colors, at the 
prow and stern or all along the gun- 
wale, overlapping each other like huge, 
sheeny scales upon the monster's sides. 
We see them thus in the Bayeux tapes- 
try. The old Gula laws prescribed that 
the shield should be “ made of wood, 
with three iron bands placed crosswise 
on its outer surface, and the handle 
fastened to the inner, with iron nails.” 
St. Olaf’s men bore “white shields dec- 
orated with red, blue, or golden crosses.” 
In later times the shield was made of 
double thickness, and the color was red. 
The shields of the Gokstad ship were 
painted alternately black and yellow, of 
the same tints as those used on the tiller 
and the carved heads of the tilt-boards 
—the framework over which the awning 
was stretched at night. As she sped 
through the water, with oars moving in 
unison, the long lines of yellow and 
black half-moons glowering from her 
sides, the sight must have filled the 
spectator with feelings of awe and 
quickened the pulse of the oldest chief- 
tain. 

At Drontheim, in 997, Olaf Tryggves- 
son, the King of Norway, built a high- 
stemmed ship, for a hundred and twenty 
rowers ; but having soon afterward capt- 
ured a much more beautiful vessel from 
the viking, Raud the Strong, he deter- 
mined to build the “biggest dragon 
ever seen.” This he named the Long 
Serpent, to distinguish it from the 
former vessel. The Long Serpent was 
117 feet in length, very broad and high, 
profusely gilded, and carried six hun- 
dred men. In this mighty man-of-war 
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did Olaf sail to meet King Sweyn of 
Wermland, accompanied by sixty more 
great war-vessels and sixty transports. 
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The Fore-bulkhead—Method of fixing 
Planks to Timbers. 
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Not a man in his picked 
crew was over sixty or un- 
der twenty years of age 
save Einar Thambarskelver 
(the ‘“‘Twanger-of-Thamb”), 
who at eighteen could 
pierce clean through a raw 
cow’s-hide, hanging loose from a pole, 
with a blunt arrow from “'Thamb,” his 
bow. Earl Sigvalde, of the Jomsvikings, 
betrayed the friendship of the Norse 
king, and led him to sail through a nar- 
row strait where only a few of his vessels 
could engage with the enemy at once. 
Here, with seventy war-ships, in ambus- 
cade lay Sweyn, and Erik, the son of 
Haakon, and Olaf of Sweden. 

“ By twos and threes,” says Professor 
Boyesen, “the great ships of the Norse 
chieftains passed by, and every time the 
Swedish and the Danish king were sure 
that one of them must be the Long Ser- 
pent. Soon came the Short Serpent, 
casting golden gleams across the water 
from its shining dragon-head. And 
King Sweyn cried exultingly, ‘ Loftily 
shall the Serpent bear me to-night, and 
I shall steer her.’ Earl Erik replied, 
‘Even if Olaf Tryggvesson had no larger 
ship than this, Sweyn with all his army 
of Danes could not win it from him.’ 
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When at last the Long Serpent reared 
its flaming prow against the horizon, 
shooting long beams in the sun, the 
princes marvelled at its beauty. Many 
a one trembled, too, with fear, when he 
saw the majestic ship approaching, and 
the dense rows of polished shields and 
swords flashing 
from afar. 
‘This glorious 
ship,’ said Earl 
Erik, ‘is fitting 
for such a king 
as Olaf Trygg- 
vesson ; for it 
may, in sooth, 
be said of him, geen 
that he isdistin- “°° 
guished above - 
all other kings, 
as the Long Ser- 
pent above all 
other ships.’ ” 

One of the 
war-vessels of 
King Olaf the 
Saint, built 
about 1024, was 
called Karlshéf- 
di, because its 
prow carried 
the king’s head 
which he him- 
self had sculpt- 
ured. Another he embellished with the 
head of a bison upon the prow and its 
tail upon the stern.* 

Thore Hund’s great war-ship, upon 
which eighty warriors rode at its launch- 
ing, in 1027, wasso high that many bar- 
rels could stand under the flooring ; and 
“such barrels!” exclaims the admiring 
historian ; “they had double bottoms, 
and there was ale at both ends!” 

A glorious fleet had King Haakon in 
1257, and chief of all the ships in Nor- 
way, for size and beauty, was the 
Mariesuden. She had gilded figure- 
heads and shields, and pennons of 
golden ribbon ; her sails were embroid- 
ered with pictorial designs, and a hun- 
dred and fifty men were needed for her 

* It was called the Visund. Great herds of these ani- 
mals roamed over the plains of Germany in the early 
ages, and were often found farther north and east. Nota 
vestige of them remains to-day except about six hundred, 


which are preserved in a great park in Lithuania, by 
the Czar of Russia. All efforts to domesticate them have 


failed on both sides of the Atlantic, 


Fragment of the 
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crew alone. In the sunshine the assem- 
bled fleet “shone as if it were actually 
on fire.” On the war-ship in which he 
sent his daughter Christina to Spain, 
to be married, the king had two 
state-rooms built, one for the 
princess, the other for Sira 















Stern-post on the Port Side. 


the chief 
ambassa- 
dor, whose 

delicate stom- 
ach, when on 
shipboard, coun- 
selled quiet and se- 
clusion. 

In all these instances 
no accurate statement is giv- 
en of any ship’s dimensions, with 
the exception of the Long Serpent’s 
length. An ingenious inference as to 
the breadth of beam of the largest ves- 
sels is drawn by Mr. Nicolaysen in this 
way : When King Sverre, in the winter 
of 1250, wished to clear his fleet out 
from Aaslo Harbor, he ordered a chan- 
nel to be cut through the ice four fath- 
oms wide. ‘The ice being very thick, 
as a matter of course the channel was 
not cut broader than absolutely neces- 
sary, certainly not so broad that one 
ship could pass another, but roomy 
enough to afford space for the largest 
vessels ; from which we infer that the 
utmost width could not have exceeded 
twenty feet.” 

The interior of the viking ships had 
five compartments. In the prow was 
the “lokit,” or forecastle, in which the 
king’s standard-bearers were quartered. 
The second and third were called re- 
spectively the “sax” and the “krap- 
room ;” the former appears to have been 
used as a general store-room, while the 
latter held the sails and tackle when not 
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in use. Next came the room which contained the 
great armor-chest ; and here were the quarters of the 
warriors who ranked next to the chieftain. It was 
named the fore-room, because it was in front of the 
“lofting,” or cabin, which occupied the stern of the 
boat, and was elevated above the other floors. Here 
slept the commander of the vessel. ‘ When the ship 
lay in harbor at night,” says Mr. Nicolaysen, “it was 
covered with a ‘tilt,’ a sort of ridge-pole with pillars 
and rafters. Over this the cloth was stretched from 
side to side of the ship. In Egil’s saga it is recorded 
that Kveld-Ulf bade the people go along the ship’s 
side and cut the tilt from its fastenings, and in an- 
other passage the tent is spoken of as being ripped 
from the sides, which would indicate that the lowest Bottom of a Flat Candlesstick. 
edges were tied with rope to the gunwale. The mer- 

chant-ships, which must have been exceedingly numerous, differed from a long- 
ship, or war-ship, in no point of construction except that their timbers were prob- 
ably stouter, their masts of greater height, and their length was less. They were 
rarely ornamented by painting, and carried no figure-head at prow or stern. The 
crew was very much smaller ; in fact, mention is made, in one instance, of a large 
merchant-man in which, all told, there were only eight men. One of the sagas 
mentions the circumstance that at Nidaros (Drontheim), in 1199, King Sverre 
Sigurdsson seized some trading-ships, hewed them in two transversely, and length- 
ened out their keels and sides that they might be used as war-vessels.” 















































There is something majestic in the thought of the old pagan viking of Gok- 
stad buried in his sturdy ship, with its stem to the sea, ready, at the life-restor- 
ing call of Odin’s voice, to sail 
away over the vast waters to Val- 
halla, whence evermore the heav- 
enly warriors “issue forth by 
day to fight great battles, kill- 
ing and maiming each other. 
But every night they wake up 
whole and unscathed and return 
to Odin’s hall, where they spend 
the night in merry carousing.” 
It was far different from the 
Christian idea of the happy 
future life, for the Norseman’s 
heaven was his ideal earth—the 
place where he could enjoy the 
grandest fighting and ale. To be happy 
was to fight—to meet opposition and 
overcome. St. Olaf would even Chris- 
tianize his country at the point of the 
sword. “Believe and be baptized, or 
off comes thy head!” was virtually his 
method of evangelization. 

And what a mighty man this ancient 
chieftain was! He stood six and a third 
feet high upon his naked soles, and pos- 
sessed a giant’s strength. Imagine the 
excitement and curiosity with which the 

ye excavators at Gokstad explored their 
aid rc tag Rae ogee 9 oem ‘te new-found treasure, to discover if per- 
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haps some famous weapon was there, 
like “ Excalibur,” or “ Balmung,” of mar- 
vellous temper and edge ! 
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ern woodsman’s log-hut, with “bird’s- 
mouthed” corners and a gabled roof— 
“the earliest authentic instance of this 
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Oars of the Viking Ship and Boats. 


But the mound had been opened hun- 
dreds of years before by robbers, who 
had rifled it of every weapon and gar- 
ment which it contained. Fortunately, 
however, these marauders, in their de- 
sire to save themselves trouble, pene- 
trated the side of the mound, and 
wrought but slight injury to the vessel. 
Indeed, we owe indirectly to them the 
preservation of an extraordinary num- 
ber of relics; for through the aperture 
which they made there fell quantities 
of a sort of blue clay, which acted as a 
preservative of all wood-work with which 
it came in contact. The vessel had been 
buried in a deep layer of this clay, 
whether by accident or design, other- 
wise no vestige of it would have been 
preserved. 

Modern medical science is capable of 
furnishing much curious information in 
regard to the buried chieftain. The 
bones of the skeleton were carefully 
studied by Professor Heiberg, of the 




















An Oar-lock. 


University of Christiania, who states that 
the man was powerfully built, was more 
than three inches over six feet in height, 
and had passed the age of fifty years. 
He had been a great sufferer from 
chronic muscular rheumatism, as was 
shown by the abnormal enlargement of 
the bone at the joints. So severe had 
been the disease at the left knee that he 
must have walked with great difficulty. 
The sepulchral chamber was built just 
in front of the mast, and was like a mod- 


mode of construction.” Every chip and 
shaving made in its erection would seem 
to have been religiously preserved, such 
quantities lay in heaps all around. 

A thousand years have gone, yet a 
strangely vivid story is told by the ob- 





Carved Oar-handle. 


jects found in and about the ship—a 
story of ancient manners and customs, 
of a mechanical skill and artistic feeling 
which suffer little in comparison with 
much later times. Just without the 
chamber was a skin covered with shining 
feathers. Professor Esmark, of the Uni- 
versity, tells us that it belonged to a pea- 
cock, and was no doubt a pet of the 
chieftain and a memento of some foreign 
expedition. Its presence here proves 
that communication must have existed 
with far-distant lands. The island of 
Ceylon is said to have been the “Tar- 
shish”” from which, every three years, 
the ships of Hiram came, bringing to 
King Solomon “ elephants’ teeth and 
apes and peacocks.” 

The four thin, oblong disks of oak, 
neatly carved and ornamented, with 
round holes at the centre, are candle- 
sticks without a doubt, for the sides of 
the openings are charred with fire. And 
there are the fragments of several oak 
bedsteads, one nearly perfect, and so like 
the common rough bedsteads used now- 
adays, which everybody has seen, that 
a little incredulity concerning their tre- 
mendous age may well be pardoned in 
the reader when the illustration meets 
his eye (p. 616). A sled, too, was 


found, also of oak, the best preserved 
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parts of which are the shapely, carved runners. Almost the whole outfit of the 
ship is here—mast and block, anchor and stock, fir-wood spars for extra masts in 
the event of breakage, oars, and reels, and shutters for the portholes, pins for 
binding nets, oaken treenails, and tilt-fastenings of hempen rope, to- 
gether with the long hawser for the anchor. 

The object of the quantity of charcoal found is not clearly 
understood—possibly it may have been used for making fires ; 
but the cooking for the crew appears to have been done al- 
most always on land ; however, there was a great copper cal- 
dron lying by the ship's mast, bottom upward, beaten out 
of two massive plates of sheet-metal and fitted with a band 
on the rim to add greater strength, to which were attached 
two huge rings of solid copper. Near by this a series of 
links of twisted iron terminated by hooks were lying, by 
means of which the caldron could be suspended from 
a crane or other support. The ship’s drinking-vessel 
is as perfect as when the crew dipped their last draught 
from it—a huge tub of pine-staves, four feet in diam- 
eter and one-half as high. The cover, still held to- 
gether by cross-pieces underneath, is decorated with 
circular figures upon the upper side. It seems to 
have been the intention to bury with the chieftain’s 
body every object which had been familiar to him in 
life, even the plates of carved oak from which he ate, 
his purse of leather lined with bright-colored cloth, 
the axe with which the timbers of the sepulchral cham- 
ber were hewn, and a thousand and one other objects 
of great interest to the antiquarian—the most curious 
of all being a pair of odd-looking little contrivances, 
thin bits of wood riveted to a handle, which are thought to 
have been a child’s playthings. 

There were, also, many of the metal parts of a horse’s harness 
and mountings of lead and bronze, in oblong, circular, and 
cruciform devices. Some of these mountings of gilt bronze, 
both in the character of their workmanship and the beauty of 
their devices, are unique, and would do credit to the best de- 
signer.of to-day. “Such ornaments as had been before dis- ( 
covered,” says Mr. Nicolaysen, “were in the customary style of / 
the younger iron age, and were, at most, the representations of \._.... 
fantastic animals ; but in one of these is to be seen a warrior, ‘ { 
with helmet on and with outstretched lance, on a galloping if ig 
steed, designed with much skill and with the reproduction, evi- 
dently, of a peculiar 
dress, so strange to the 
country and to its cus- 
toms which we know 
then to have existed that 
the designer had evi- 
dently brought its proto- 
type from abroad. No 
saddle-tree is seen, and it cannot be per- 
ceived whether there are any stirrups or not, 
but the spear is barbed, bringing us into 
conflict with the fact that the spears of this 
form hitherto discovered belong only to the 
earlier iron age.” 

On the outside of the vessel were found 
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Copper Caldron, and Links of Iron Chain for hanging it. 
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An Oaken Bedstead restored from Fragments. 


embedded in the clay the skeletons of several horses and dogs, parts of the hide 
and hoofs of the horses being also well preserved ; and a careful examination by 
an expert anatomist, Mr. C. A. Guldberg, shows that there were “not fewer than 
twelve horses, some very young and some ‘aged,’ or over eight years old; rather 
smaller, apparently, than the ordinary Norwegian horses at present, 
but of the same race as the fiord horses.” ‘The small size of the fin 
horses is an interesting feature, for it may throw light upon some ee 
historical statements hitherto considered fabulous. The great 
Norse leader who, a century and a half before the Conquest, led 
into France the colony that founded the Norman race was called 
Hrolf “Ganger,” Rollo “the Walker,” because he was “too tall 
and stout for any horse to carry.” 

There were at least six dogs, one of which was very long-legged, 
but the rest were small, one of them closely resembling the small- 
est of our lapdogs—evidently pets belonging to the chieftain. 
The size of the others, and the grayish-brown color of the hairs 
that were found, show them to have been similar to the common 
Finnish or Lapland house-dogs. There were horseshoes of iron 
and a dog-collar of bronze lying near the skeleton. “But,” says 
Mr. Nicolay sen, “horseshoes proper were brought into use among 
the Norwegians at a much later period, nor were they known to 
the Ro- 
mans, yet, 
curiously, 
they are ev- 
erywhere 
to be seen 
on the Bayeux * tapestry ” 
—one of the many evi- 
dences which exist of the 
inventive genius of the 
Norman. It was a custom 
during the later iron age 
in the northern countries, 
as the sagas and previous 
discoveries show, to bury 
with a dead viking his 
horses and dogs, but never 
were so many animals 

Ship from the Bayeux Tapestry. (Repeated from Mr. Lowell's paper.) found as at Gokstad. 
It is the greatest of pit- 
ies that we can never lift the curtain which veils the personal history of the Gok- 
stad sea-king. A mighty man he was, of famous deeds, as the stately ship-burial 














*An admirable paper upon the Bayeux tapestry, by Mr. Edward J. Lowell, was printed in the March number of this 
MAGAZINE. 














THE HAUNTS OF THE HALCYON. 


Had Tegnér lived to behold 


proves. 
these treasures, he would have carried 
away the inspiration and the material 


for a new “Frithiof.” The closing scene 
of such an epic would have been a fit- 
ting companion-piece to that grand and 
touching requiem of Siegfried, the migh- 
tiest figure of the Nibelungen songs, 
which Mr. Baldwin’s version so beauti- 
fully reproduces : “Siegfried was dead ! 
Faded, now, was the glory of Nibelun- 
gen Land, and gone was the mid-world’s 
hope. It is told in ancient story how 
men built a funeral-pile far out on the 
grassy meadows, where the quiet river 
flows ; and how, in busy silence, they laid 
the sun-dried beams of ash and elm to- 
gether, and made ready the hero’s couch ; 
and how the pile was dight with many a 
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sun-bright shield, with war-coats and 
glittering helms, and silks and rich-dyed 
cloths from the Southland, and furs, and 
fine-wrought ivory, and gem-stones price- 
less and rare ; and how, over all, they 
scattered sweet spices from Araby, and 
the pleasantest of all perfumes. Then 
they brought the golden Siegfried, and 
laid him on his couch; and beside him 
were his battered shield, and Balmung, 
with its fire-edge bare. And as the sun 
rose high in heaven, the noblest earl- 
folk who had loved Siegfried best 
touched fire to the funeral-pile. And a 
pleasant breeze from the Southland 
fanned the fire to a flame, and the 
white blaze leaped on high, and all 
the folk cried out in mighty agony to 
the gods.” 








A Modern Norwegian Boat. 


THE HAUNTS OF THE HALCYON. 


By Charles Henry Liiders. 


To stand within a gently gliding boat, 
Urged by a noiseless paddle at the stern, 
Whipping the crystal mirror of the fern 
In fairy bays where water-lilies float ; 
To hear your reel’s whir echoed by the throat 
Of a wild mocking-bird, or round some turn 
To chance upon a wood-duck’s brood that churn 
Swift passage toward their mother’s warning note: 
This is to rule a realm that nevermore 
May aught but restful weariness invade ; 
This is to live again the old days o’er, 
When tiymph and dryad hatnted stream and glade ; 
To dream sweet, idle dreams of having strayed 
To Arcady, with all its golden lore. 
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SONG. 


By Ellen Burroughs. 


Laveuter that ringeth all day long 
In a world of dancing feet ; 
A heart attuned to a bird’s wild song, 
As eager, as wayward and sweet. 
Love, passing by, drew near and smiled: 
“ Ah, dear Love, wait, she is a child!” 
Reluctantly he went his way : 
“T shall come back another day.” 


A heavier-drooping lid, a line 
Gentler in curving cheek and chin ; 

Lips where joys tremble, where hopes shine ; 
And something more—a storm within— 

A heart that wakes to sudden fears, 

And eyes that know the use of tears: 

“Ah, cruel Love! to come and teach 

A pain that knows nor name nor speech !” 


Love stands aggrieved: “Farewell, I go! 

Take back thy child-heart’s unconcern.” 
“Nay, nay! Thou shalt not leave me so!” 

She holds him fast with tears that burn. 
“Sweet Love, I pray thee to abide. 
If thou walk constant at my side, 
Through doubt, through sorrow, through despair, 
No pain can be too hard to bear.” 




















WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE WORKING-CLASSES ? 
By Francis A. Walker. 


\ AE Bag 


2 HEN, recently, in 

‘) conversation with 
a distinguished 
American econo- 
mist, I mentioned 
the title of this ar- 
ticle, he said, 
“Ah, yes! what 
shall we teach the 
working-classes? Good!” “ Notat all,” 
I replied ; “in my opinion, we have un- 
dertaken to teach them quite enough al- 
ready, and a pretty mess we have made 
of it. No; the subject of my paper is, 
What shall we tell the working-classes ? 
What shall we say to them, not as the 
priests of a mystery addressing their 
believers, not even as the professors of 
a science delivering to laymen conclu- 
sions which they are to accept upon au- 
thority ; but as man to man, discussing 
a subject of common interest, regard- 
ing which we occupy a different point 
of view from themselves, and on which, 
therefore, we may fairly assume to be 
able to throw some light?” 





I confess I have little respect for the 
objection which is often interposed to 
the use of the term “ working-classes.” 
Every now and then some lawyer or 
professor or editor informs the public 
that he works twelve or fifteen hours a 
day himself; that he is just as much a 
working-man as any carpenter or cotton- 
spinner ; that we are all working-men 
together ; and that the use of this term, 
in application to a section of the com- 
munity, is both etymologically wrong 
and economically misleading. Indeed, 
I know one highly intelligent gentleman 
who sincerely believes that the correc- 
tion of our popular speech in this regard 
wiil nearly, if not quite, remove all our 
labor troubles and restore industrial 
peace. 

Now, I cannot take this view of the 
expression in question. A ‘“ working- 


man” does not necessarily mean simply 
a man who works, “only this and noth- 
There are few 


ing more.” familiar 





phrases whose purport is not larger, or 
smaller, or in some way different from 
the logical significance of the words 
composing them, if brought together 
for the first time. The term working- 
classes is sufficiently descriptive for the 
use to which it is put in discussions re- 
garding the organization of industry and 
the distribution of wealth. There are 
large and important bodies of producers 
who are clearly enough pointed out 
thereby, and who well enough under- 
stand themselves to be meant. It is not 
an offensive appellation, for it is self- 
imposed. It is not an inexact expres- 
sion, for no one not intended by it would 
deem himself, or be deemed by others, 
to be included. 

As to the notion that the use of this 
term deceives anybody, or creates the 
impression that professional men and 
employers of labor, shopkeepers and 
clerks, artists and teachers, do not, in 
their own way, work, and generally work 
long and hard—it seems to me too tri- 
fling to deserve attention. If the labor 
problem is to be solved by calling the 
working-classes by another name, it must 
be a very simple problem, and the work- 
ing-classes must be very simple, too. 


Whatever we may have to say to the 
working-classes, the spirit is likely to be 
as important as the matter. Itis a thing 
of course that politicians, having re- 
spect to the recompense of reward, will 
flatter and fawn upon those who hold so 
large a mass of political power; but 
more sense and more self-respect might 
fairly have been expected of many of the 
persons, themselves altogether disinter- 
ested and sincere, who have of late con- 
tributed to the literature of the labor 
question. Some of these writers cannot 
refer to the general issue between labor- 
ers and employers, or even to a specific 
demand for higher wages or fewer hours, 
without gushing over the virtues of the 
working-classes ; without talking as if 
there were something peculiarly noble 
and self-sacrificing in occupying that 
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position ; without assuming, in advance 
of investigation, that any body of labor- 
ers must be right in any claim they may 
choose to make, and casting reproachful 
glances at every employer who entertains 
notions of his own regarding his inter- 
ests or rights, as if he were a persecutor 
of the saints. Some of these social phi- 
losophers always speak of the position 
of a day-laborer or a factory-operative 
in a tone which intimates regret that 
the deficiencies of their own early educa- 
tion prevent their sharing in the moral 
and spiritual advantages of such a lot. 
Others write as though they felt it a duty 
to make up to the laboring-class in 
“taffy ” all that, owing to the hardness 
of the employers’ hearts, they may not 
be able to secure in bread and meat. 

Now, this sort of thing is foolish, and, 
so far as it has any effect at all, is mis- 
chievous. If the working-classes are not 
spoiled by the unceasing adulation of 
which they are the subjects, it is be- 
cause they have too much rugged sense 
of their own and too much native insight 
into character. But there is little reason 
to doubt that this kind of talk has its ef- 
fect, in a degree—that many a laborer has 
been made restive by it, and that it has 
prepared the way for the seductions of 
the demagogue. 

I believe I was the first person occu- 
pying a chair of political economy to 
declare thatsympathy with the working- 
classes, on the part of the general com- 
munity, may, when industrial condi- 
tions are favorable, become a_ truly 
economic force in determining a higher 
rate of wages; but by sympathy I cer- 
tainly did not mean slobber. An intelli- 
gent interest in the advancement of the 
laborer’s condition, leading one to speak 
an encouraging word and to lend a 
helping hand—as, for example, in the 
case of the agricultural laborer, whom I 
supposed to be hesitating whether to take 
the great step of leaving his native par- 
ish to seek his fortune amid strange sur- 
roundings—can beclearly shown to be 
ah appropriate means to that end ; but 
to chant hymns on the dignity of labor 
and to pay oratorical tributes to the virt- 
ues of the masses is neither here nor 
there. The moral deserts of the work- 
ing-people, except so far as these are 
transmuted into economic forces, ren- 
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dering the laborers more efficient, more 
temperate, more trustworthy as workers, 
have no relevancy to the issue between 
them and their employers. Nor are 
those classes, in fact, a whit more hon- 
est, self-denying, kindly, or public- 
spirited, than the classes esteemed more 
fortunate. Those who are laborers are 
so because they have not found the way 
to be anything else. Why should they be 
praised for working with their hands, 
when this-is the only means they have 
for earning their bread? If any one of 
them saw the opportunity for bettering 
his condition and passing into what 
is deemed a higher industrial grade, he 
would at once seize that opportunity, 
and it would be a credit to him to do so. 


Whatever we may tell the working- 
classes, we shall not tell them, as twenty 
or fewer years ago we should surely 
have done, that the possible amount 
of their compensation is limited by the 
“wage-fund ;” that the remuneration of 
their labor is irrespective of their own 
industrial character, irrespective of 
their own exertions, irrespective of the 
present product of industry. 

When one thinks that this was, so short 
a time ago, the last word which the uni- 
versities and reviews had to say on this 
subject, and when he recalls the con- 
tempt with which every suggestion of 
other forces entering to affect wages was 
received by those who claimed to en- 
gross all authority in such matters, he 
cannot wonder at the hatred or the in- 
difference with which, according to tem- 
perament, political economy is regarded 
by the working-classes. 


Nor shall we now tell them that they 
have no occasion to make any exertions 
on their own behalf to secure their 
just distributive share of the product of 
industry, or even to take any thought 
about the matter, since the competition 
of employers among themselves for the 
profits of employment will amply suffice 
to carry the rate of wages as high as it 
can possibly be maintained. We shall 
not tell the working-classes that they 
have no need to seek their interests, inas- 
much as their interests will seek them ; 
that no matter how passive they may be, 
even a grasping spirit and unfair meth- 
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ods, on the part of the employers, will 
be powerless to impair, on the whole, 
the remuneration of labor. 

Yet this was the accepted doctrine of 
the orthodox political economy, not long 
ago. “Unless,” said Professor John E. 
Cairnes, in 1874, having in view a hypo- 
thetical reduction of wages by a com- 
bination of employers, “unless we are 
to suppose the character of a large sec- 
tion of the community to be suddenly 
changed in a leading attribute, the 
wealth so withdrawn from wages would, 
in the end, and before long, be restored 
to wages. The same motives which led 
to its investment would lead to its re- 
investment; and, once reinvested, the 
interests of those concerned would cause 
it to be distributed amongst the several 
elements of capital in the same propor- 
tions as before. In this way covetous- 
ness is held in check by covetousness, 
and the desire for aggrandizement sets 
limits to its own gratification.” And in 
a similar vein Professor Perry wrote : “If 
capital gets a relatively too large reward, 
nothing can interrupt the tendency that 
labor shall get, in consequence of that, 
a larger reward next time. If capital 
takes an undue advantage at any point, 
as, unfortunately, it sometimes does, 
somebody, at some other point, has, in 
consequence of that, a stronger desire 
to employ laborers; and so the wrong 
tends to right itself.” 

Such was the economic opinion of 
half a generation ago. To-day the doc- 
trine of a natural guardianship of the 
employing over the laboring class is en- 
tirely exploded. Nearly all writers of 
repute in this department of inquiry 
now concede that the working-classes 
have a real, a large, and a vital part to 
perform in securing that distribution of 
the product of industry which shall pro- 
mote the highest development of the 
industrial organism and, at the same 
time, minister to the health and strength 
of each part and member. It is seen 
that the economic harmonies prevail only 
where competition is perfect, that the 
result of one-sided competition may be 
injurious, or even highly pernicious. It 
is seen that if the workman does not 
pursue his interest, he must, in greater 
or less degree, according to the severity 
and constancy of the pressure to which 
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he is subject, lose his interest ; and that, 
in doing so—in failing, that is, to real- 
ize the utmost economic good that 
might, with proper efforts, have been 
brought to him—harm may be done in 
the immédiate instance. It is further 
seen that the principle, “To him that 
hath shall be given,” operates in eco- 
nomics as in all other departments of 
social life, and that, consequently, all in- 
dividual and immediate injuries suffered 
through unequal competition tend to go 
from bad to worse, tend to become per- 
manent, tend to become general—the 
laborer’s penury, however first induced, 
his fear of losing employment, his dis- 
trust of his fellows, generated by pre- 
vious defeats, affording continually new 
ground and better leverage for the ex- 
ertion of the master’s force, until the 
normal result of an extended course of 
economic pressure to which a laboring 
population is unable adequately to re- 
spond is found in the reduction of that 
population to the meanest grade of sub- 
sistence, corresponding to the lowest 
grade of industrial efficiency to which a 
population, thus subsisted, must inevi- 
tably come, through the impairment of 
physical force, the loss of hopefulness, 
self-respect, and social ambition ; per- 
haps, also, the formation of bad habits 
and the incurring of disease. 

Out of this slough, it is seen, no eco- 
nomic force whatsoever operates to lift 
a laboring population, the services they 
are able in such a condition to render 
being worth their scanty remuneration 
even less fully than good work would be 
worth high wages. There are, therefore, 
no excessive profits, such as Professors 
Cairnes and Perry assume, to consti- 
tute, subsequently, a larger demand for 
labor; but only a depressed state of in- 
dustry and a degraded citizenship. 


On the above accounts, it is admitted 
that it is even for the interest, the par- 
ticular, selfish interest, of the employing 
class that they should have to do, not 
with men who have no opinion for 
themselves as to their rights and inter- 
ests, thankfully receiving whatever may 
in the time and place be offered them, 
but with men who are acute and active 
in searching out opportunities for their 
advancement, and bold and persistent 
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in following up every clearly discerned 
industrial advantage. The economists 
and the general public now fully see, 
what the workmen for themselves long 
ago saw, not because they were wiser, 
but because their deeper concern and 
intenser interest brought them more 
directly face to face with the subject— 
namely, that each man is the proper 
trustee of his own wages, and that these 
are most safe when paid into his own 
hands. 

Looking at the larger interests of in- 
dustrial society, as a whole, it is seen 
that the self-assertion of the working- 
class, within due limits and through ap- 
propriate agencies, is an important fac- 
tor in the equitable and beneficent dis- 
tribution of wealth. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that competition should 
be severe, searching, unremitting. This 
is essential in order that business shall 
be well done, even but moderately well 
done. Just so far as competition fails, 
there will result waste of materials, dis- 
sipation of energy, misdirection of ef- 
fort, ending in a lower and still lower 
satisfaction of human wants. The soci- 
alistic talk of the day, in disparagement 
of competition, is either mere miserable 
cant, or else, if sincere, it is the expres- 
sion of profound ignorance of the con- 
ditions which attend man’s subjection of 
nature to his needs. 

But if competition is to be the law of 
trade, if self-interest is to be its pre- 
dominant force, the members of the em- 
ploying class must not only press hard 
upon each other—the harder the better 
—but they must bear heavily on the 
laboring class ; and the more heavily the 
better, so long as the latter can with- 
stand and return the pressure. It is 
here as itis in an engineering work: 
What is wanted is the largest capabil- 
ity of resistance and reaction. If the 
engineer finds that his foundation is 
weak, he cannot get a thoroughly good 
result. Of course, if his foundation is 
weak, he must accept the situation and 
reduce the scope of his work accord- 
ingly. Likewise, if the laboring-classes 
prove to be incapable of offering, on 
their part, a sufficiently firm and rigid 
resistance to that pressure which the 
true interests of industry require to be 
exerted, the fact must be accepted and 
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the best done that can be under the cir- 
cumstances. The working-classes may 
be strengthened by protective legislation, 
of the nature of Factory Acts. They 
may greatly increase their own power of 
resistance through combination and as- 
sociated action. Moreover, the pressure 
upon them may be mitigated, in some 
degree, by the conscious self-restraint 
of the employing class, either out of their 
own good feeling or from respect to 
public sentiment. 

After all this has been done, industry 
must, so far as economic agencies are 
concerned, suffer whatever injuries may 
be wrought by unequal competition, 
only relieved or redressed, here or there, 
sooner or later, in a higher or a lower 
degree, by moral, social, or political 
forces entering the field from the out- 
side, or by the favoring accidents of new 
discoveries in nature or the arts, tending 
to restore to labor the foothold it has 
lost. 

But while, thus, the working-classes 
may be braced and supported, by asso- 
ciation among themselves, by protec- 
tive legislation, and by public sentiment, 
to increase the resistance they would be 
able individually and alone to offer, 
and while the pressure that threatens to 
become destructive to them may, in 
some degree, be reduced through the 
causes indicated, all this is not of good, 
but of evil, in itself considered. It cor- 
responds to the shifts to which the en- 
gineer resorts when he discovers that 
the ground he has to build upon is 
quicksand—shifts which both increase 
the cost of the work and reduce its 
scope and value. The thing most to be 
desired is that the working-classes shall 
be so alert, active, and aggressive in 
pursuing their economic interests, that 
the full pressure of that competition 
which is essential to the best conduct of 
trade and production may be applied 
to them steadily and unremittingly, with- 
out any danger of their sustaining injury 
therefrom. 

This certainly was the case in the 
early days of the republic ; this was the 
case, without qualification, until a recent 
date, so great was the mobility of the 
laboring population, so high their intel- 
ligence, so frugal were their habits, so en- 
terprising, alert, and industrially ambi- 
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tious was the rising generation, so wide 
the margin of living afforded by the 
favorable conditions of a new country— 
so relatively weak, then, was capital. If 
this has now ceased to be the case, it is 
not due mainly either to the fuiler settle- 
ment of the country or to the large ac- 
cumulation of capital during the past 
twenty-five years, but to the introduc- 
tion of vast numbers of persons not born 
on our soil or bred under our laws, hav- 
ing lower standards of work and lower 
social ambitions, with less, at once, of 
general intelligence and of technical 
skill, often improvident and not infre- 
quently intemperate in their habits, 
generally untrained in the responsibil- 
ities of civil life, and unaccustomed to 
the communication of thought upon sub- 
jects of general concern. Certainly, if 
the children and grandchildren of our 
population of thirty years ago were 
alone concerned, it would still be true 
that the working-classes of this country 
had no occasion to ask favors in produc- 
tion and trade, or to seek to escape the 
utmost pressure of industrial competi- 
tion. The workmen of those days were 
abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves ; and the workmen of to-day would 
be not less so, if they all came out of 
that patient, watchful, resolute, saga- 
cious, self-mastered strain. 

This, I repeat, is the ideal industrial 
condition, that the body of laborers 
shall be able to offer an adequate eco- 
nomic resistance to continuous pressure 
from the employing class, so that no fa- 
vors need be asked, on the one side, so 
that there need be no flinching, on the 
other, in the exaction of all which the 
most vigorous prosecution of self-inter- 
est may require. 


I have spoken of the great change 
which has taken place in economic opin- 
ion. Whatever the economist of to-day 
may have to offer to the working-classes 
must be said under the disadvantage 
arising from the fact that a great deal of 
instruction and advice has been given, in 
the name of political economy, which we 
now know to be erroneous. A certain 
degree of humility and deference will 
not misbecome us, for a little while, at 
least. Yet the mistake which the econ- 
omists of the past generation made casts 
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no reflection upon the learning and abil- 
ity of their class; does not bring into 
dispute the importance of the theoretical 
investigation of the conditions of trade 
and industry ; gives no cause for com- 
paring the student unfavorably with the 
man of affairs. In this very matter the 
body of employers were just as far 
wrong as the economists, and have shown 
far less readiness to accept a juster view 
of the situation as it became revealed in 
a fuller economic light. Nay, in this 
very matter, while the working-classes 
of England were right, as against both 
economists and employers, in their belief 
that they had much to do with effecting 
an equitable and beneficial distribution 
of the product of industry ; in holding 
that their interest would not come to 
them, but they must go to it; in acting 
as if their economic fate were, in a large 
measure, put into their own hands—they 
have, on their part, often exhibited a 
disregard of the conditions within which 
their activity in this regard should be 
exercised, alike as to occasions taken, 
means employed, and specific objects 
sought, which has practically put them 
quite as far in the wrong as were either 
economists or employers in denying any 
economic virtue to the laborer’s self- 
assertion. On the other hand, where a 
deeper study and a wider experience 
have shown the body of economists to 
have been in error once, the whole mass 
of laymen, employer and employed 
alike—not less the most eminent men of 
affairs than the least favored and least 
influential—have, ina score of cases, been 
found in the wrong in matters economic. 
The discomfiture of the economists, in 
this instance, merely affords an illus- 
tration of the need there is that social 
opinions should be examined on all sides, 
frequently revised, and held always sub- 
ject to correction through wider obser- 
vation and longer experience. 

I have intimated the points upon 
which the economists may have advice 
to offer to the working-classes : namely, 
the limits within which their activity in 
the pursuit of their industrial interests 
should be confined, the occasions on 
which they may advantageously take is- 
sue with their employers, the agencies 
they may employ without injury to the 
general welfare and ultimately to them- 
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selves. This is eminently a matter 
where advice from a purely disinterested 
source might be useful to either or both 
parties to a controversy, even though no 
higher degree of intelligence, no larger 
range of information, were arrogated. It 
is, also, eminently a matter in respect to 
which the study of past experience and 
a knowledge of current events over the 
widest possible field afford an important 
qualification for forming correct opin- 
ions and sound judgments. 

Yet I confess that I have such confi- 
dence in the political sagacity of Ameri- 
cans—using the term political in its 
largest significance—I appreciate so 
fully their good sense and good feeling 
in dealing with matters which involve 
conflicting rights and interests, their 
quick intelligence regarding all phases 
of industrial organization, their dispo- 
sition to concession and compromise of 
claims, their satisfaction in the move- 
ments of industry, that, were it a ques- 
tion of our native population alone, I, 
for one, should see little occasion for 
preaching moderation in labor dis- 
putes. I have never known any con- 
siderable body of laborers, essentially 
all Americans,* of their own motion, 


without instigation and impulse from 
some organization of which the moving 
force was an alien one, make and in- 
sist upon an altogether unreasonable 
demand, or proceed to wrongful meas- 
ures in enforcing even reasonable de- 


mands. Will someone point out such 
an instance ifhe can? On the contrary, 
so far as I am advised, except only in 
the case of a few demagogues who 
have carried their miserable talents to 
the best market in undertaking the lead- 
ership of bands of foreign laborers, the 
influence of the American is always 
thrown, in industrial disputes, upon the 
side of order, fair-play, and concilia- 
tion. 

It need not be said that it is not from 
lack of enterprise in seeking to improve 
their condition, or from lack of courage 
to make a long, hard, and bitter fight, 


* It is a little difficult to define this term. Roundly 
speaking, I should call any man an American, for the pur- 
poses of such a discussion as the present, who was born 
upon the soil and who is, say, thirty-five or forty years of 
age. If much younger than that, I should not call him an 
American, as meaning that he might confidently be ex- 
pected to exhibit the qualities mentioned in the text, 
unless, also, he came of native parents. 
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when necessity requires, that our own 
people, industrially as well as politically, 
are profoundly devoted to peace and 
thoroughly amenable to reason. The 
ordinary American is capable of under- 
standing and appreciating almost any 
consideration relating to the market 
which his employer may have occasion 
to adduce. His spirit is that of civility, 
reciprocity, and fair-play. He intelli- 
gently and cordially accepts, in its full 
economic bearings, the maxim, “ Live, 
and let live.” It is not like an American 
to persist in unreasonable demands, or 
to use violence and rudeness in over- 
bearing lawful opposition. An American 
has not pleasure, but pain, in the cessa- 
tion of production, in loss of time, in 
motionless machinery. 

But the case regarding our national 
industry has not been allowed to remain 
as simple as it would have been with a 
population all born on our soil, trained 
in our schools, bred under our laws. 
More, even, than our political situation, 
has our industrial situation been com- 
plicated by the effects of a high pro- 
tective tariff in the accession of mill- 
ions of laborers, reared under other 
institutions and breathing a widely 
different spirit. To this class of our 
working population is primarily due, if 
not due first, last, and altogether, that 
insolence and savagery + which have of 
late been imported into the relations 
between employer and employed, so 
much to the discredit of the nation, 
so greatly to the loss of trade and pro- 
duction. 

It would be too much to say that here 
and there individuals or small groups, 
among our own people, have not become 
in a degree infected hereby ; but it re- 
mains an unquestioned fact that at least 
all the acts of violence which have oc- 
curred in these unhappy controversies 
have been marked by the almost com- 
plete, in most instances the altogether 
complete, absence of men of native stock. 

There is no use in mincing matters or 
picking phrases, on this subject. No 
feeling of sympathy toward the unfortu- 
nate of other lands, no sentiment of hos- 
pitality toward those newly come among 


+I do not mean to say that all of the foreign population, 
or even a majority of them, are to be charged with this ; but 
I do mean to assert that substantially every manifestation 
of this kind has come from that source. 
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us, requires Americans to permit their 
own interests to be seriously impaired, 
much less the peace and order of the com- 
munity to be endangered by alien ele- 
ments. Those who enter our ports, from 
whatever clime, of whatever tongue, 
with the purpose to obey our laws, re- 
spect our traditions, and join harmo- 
niously in building up the fabric of our 
national industry, become true Ameri- 
cans even before a United States judge 
has pronounced them citizens. But those 
who come into the land to trouble it; 
who create turmoil for no good reason ; 
who agitate and distract society with 
needless alarms; and who pervert the 
bountiful privileges of our citizenship by 
a spirit and by methods which can only 
find excuse when employed against he- 
reditary privilege and arbitrary power, 
should be sharply rebuked and sternly 
repressed.* This issue cannot be too 


soon made, with all new-comers and all 
old-comers alike, to the end that the 
peaceable and well-disposed shall no 
longer give way to the noisy and tur- 
bulent, or submit to be themselves mis- 
represented, and to have their communi- 
ties disgraced by acts of violence done 


in the name of labor. 

Greatly as have the forces tending to 
disturbance increased, under rapidly ac- 
celerated immigration, an especial cause 
for uneasiness and irritation has ap- 
peared during the past three years, in 
the invention of two new and most for- 
midable weapons of industrial warfare— 
the Boycott, and the confederation of pre- 
existing trades-unions, and of vast bod- 
ies of labor, heretofore unorganized, un- 
der the name Knights of Labor. While 
the first of these agencies is too mani- 
festly unfair and cowardly to be widely 
adopted here, and has, indeed, already 
fallen largely into disrepute and disuse, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the apparent pos- 


*How? Let Chicago answer. But recently that city 
was both a scandal to the nation and an object of terror 
to other cities, on account of the domination, there, of 
brutal, dastardly hordes of law-defying, bomb-throwing 
anarchists and socialists, the refuse and offscouring of Eu- 
rope. One year, one election, has intervened. Not only 
has the whole social face of Chicago changed, but her 
attitude among the sisterhood of American cities has 
ceased to be one of humiliation and become one of pride. 
A judge or two, a sheriff, a prosecuting attorney, and anew 
mayor, have sufficed to work all this change. If the blood- 
thirsty ruffians who could find it in their hearts to murder 
a score of policemen in the discharge of their sworn duty 
don’t know much, they infallibly know when to go into 
their holes, and they will stay there as long as the city has 
a mayor chosen by the votes of both parties. 


Vou. Il.—40 
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sibilities attending a universal conféd- 
eration of labor have, for the time, pro- 
duced among certain portions of our 
native population an uneasiness, a rest- 
lessness, an overstrained expectation of 
vast advantages to be suddenly realized, 
which have in a degree alienated their 
usually sound sense and their highly 
practical temper; and have rendéred 
them too ready to give credence to false 
prophets who cry, “Lo, here!” or, “Lo, 
there!” pointing them to a speedy re- 
generation of the industrial world. 

That disposition toward unreason- 
able expectations has itself been pro- 
moted by the great advances which have 
recently taken place in the condition 
of the working-classes—advances which 
make the present generation stand con- 
spicuously out from the plane on which 
past generations have rested. This very 
prosperity, there is cause to believe, has 
served to excite anticipations far beyond 
what is reasonable, far beyond what is 
compatible with industrial peace. While 
the growing ambition of the masses is 
a proper subject for congratulation, the 
interpretation which those who claim 
especially to speak for the laboring- 
classes, and, in turn, to instruct them, 
place upon the economic advantages se- 
cured in the past is so far strained as 
to make it probable that very large 
bodies of working-men, in different parts 
of the country, will have to sustain some 
severe rebuffs, defeats, and losses before 
they will realize the very close and 
stringent restrictions which nature has 
placed upon the remuneration of human 
efforts. Many of the leaders and “or- 
gans” of the Knights of Labor have re- 
cently been speaking as if the sole reason 
for advances which have been made was 
the fact that demands had been enforced 
by united action, and as if it would only 
be necessary for them to persist without 
faltering in any claim they may choose 
to make hereafter, in order to win their 
case. Such ideas will be found as per- 
nicious as they are false. There never 
has been any improvement in the condi- 
tion of labor, any real and permanent 
increase of wages, for which a sound and 
sufficient reason, of a purely economic 
character, did not, at the time and in the 
place, exist. Where the conditions of in- 
dustry and trade allow concessions to be 
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made, without destroying the employ- 
ers’ interest in production, and without 
impairing the disposition to accumulate 
capital, there the active, earnest efforts 
of the laboring class will unquestionably 
aid in securing, if, indeed, they are not 
essential to securing, advantages which, 
without these, might be lost. But when 
the conditions of industry and trade do 
not favor, demands for increase of wages 
or reduction in the hours of labor, if 
made under circumstances which compel 
immediate compliance, will be granted, 
then and there, only at the cost of the 
general community, and especially of the 
working-classes. 

The part which laborers are to per- 
form in influencing the distribution of 
the joint product of land, labor, and 
capital is not a part in which they are 
to do whatever is agreeable to them- 
selves, without regard, the most scrupu- 
lous, to the rights and interests of others, 
and without responsibility, the most 
instant and direct, for all the effects of 
injudicious or wrongful action. It is 
just as fully true that there are no in- 
dustrial rights without corresponding 
duties, as that there are no political 
rights without corresponding duties. In 
the industrial republic, as in the polit- 
ical republic, power comes to the masses 
accompanied by the gravest responsibil- 
ities for its exercise. In the one, as in 
the other, the abuse or wanton use of 
power inflicts its heaviest penalties upon 
the humblest members of the commu- 
nity. 

Such and so grave are the responsi- 
bilities which attend the efforts of the 
working-classes to improve their con- 
dition. They constitute no reason why 
such efforts should not be made; but 
they render imperative the requirement 
of prudence and moderation. It is here 
we reach the real labor problem of the 
time, which is to secure the proper tem- 
pering of the rightful and most desira- 
ble spirit of self-assertion on the part of 
the body of laborers, by the wisdom, the 
self-control, the spirit of fairness, the 
intelligent appreciation of the conditions 
of the market, which will restrain them 
from pursuing their objects by means 
which are incompatible with industrial 
peace and with the steady progress of 
production. 
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The problem is one, it will appear, 
which is to be solved wholly by educa- 
tion. It is idle to repine at the trouble 
and turmoil caused by the growing am- 
bition and self-assertion of the body of 
laborers, and to wish them back again in 
the state of dull acquiescence character- 
istic of a past age. The laboring class 
will never exert less, but, the rather, more 
and more influence upon the distribution 
of wealth. The one hope of society is 
in the probability that they will increas- 
ingly learn, with larger observation and 
longer experience, to exert that influence 
with more and still more careful con- 
sideration for the interests and rights of 
others. 

Machinery of any kind can do little 
toward the solution of the problem. 
Doubtless boards ofarbitration and con- 
ciliation, the establishment of certain 
rules of procedure, agreements covering 
definite periods of time, may aid some- 
what in averting causes of dispute or in 
adjusting disputes when they arise ; but 
if we have these alone to look to, strife will 
be the rule rather than the exception. 
The evil must be dealt with further back : 
back beyond the outbreak of industrial 
warfare ; back, even, beyond the appear- 
ance of the issues out of which such 
warfare springs. It will not be until the 
working-classes not only learn not to 
press unreasonable demands by arbi- 
trary means, but come for themselves 
earnestly to desire not to make such de- 
mands, that the labor problem of the 
age will be solved. The task is then 
almost, if not altogether, one of educa- 
tion—of education in the duties of citi- 
zenship, in ethics, in economics. I be- 
lieve it would be just as practicable to 
bring the masses of the American people 
up to the point where they would, for 
themselves, among themselves, make it 
shame to treat employers unfairly and 
insolently, as we know it is to create 
such a sentiment throughout the com- 
munity that even the idlers on the streets 
shall interfere to save a child from being 
bullied, or to punish the ruffian who in- 
sults a woman. Whether, with the very 
large admixture of persons not born on 
our soil, bred under our laws, or trained 
in our schools; many of them reared 
under institutions of pure force ; few of 
them with the political sense developed 
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by early and long participation in public 
affairs; most of them with far less of 
the instincts of civility, reciprocity, and 
fair-play than pertain to our native pop- 
ulation—whether, under these condi- 
tions, the same high results can be at- 
tained and maintained will depend much 
upon the fulness and the freedom with 
_ which the body of laborers shall assert 
themselves against those who enter our 
land to trouble it. This is not a case 
where the better elements of society 
have no means of redress or self-defence. 
It will not be necessary to change the 
prescriptions or the presumptions of the 
law. It will only be needful that public 
sentiment shall be aroused on the sub- 
ject; that the body of fair-minded and 
well-disposed laborers shall realize that 
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the wanton and reckless attacks upon 
production and transportation which 
have characterized the past two years, in 
especial, are done to their loss and hurt. 
Given only this, we shall have no more 
instances of tens of thousands of work- 
men dragged by force or threats into con- 
tests in which they have no concern, and 
which their own judgment and temper 
render distasteful ; no more instances of 
violent hands laid on the throat of the 
social organism, in attempts to stop the 
course of production and to wreck the 
machinery of transportation ; no more 
instances of large districts forcibly de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, of the 
commerce of a nation laid under a law- 
less embargo, of great cities threatened 
with darkness, riot, and pillage. 





AN OLD LESSON FROM THE FIELDS. 


By A. Lampman. 


Even as I watched the daylight how it sped 

From noon till eve, and saw the light wind pass 

In long pale waves across the flashing grass, 
And heard through all my dreams, wherever led, 
The thin cicada singing overhead, 

I felt what joyance all this nature has, 

And saw myself made clear as in a glass— 
How that my life was for the most part dead. 


O light, I cried, and heaven with all your blue, 
O earth, with all your sunny fruitfulness, 
And ye tall lilies of the wind-vexed field, 
What power and beauty life indeed might yield, 
Could we but cast away its conscious stress, 
Simple of heart, becoming even as you. 
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Ir was a rainy day in September. 

On a narrow road, flanked by tall pine- 
trees, in a remote part of New England, 
four horses dragged a lumbering stage- 
coach up a steep hill. On the seat be- 
side the driver sat an old man, dressed 
in a baggy overcoat and a battered felt 
hat. He had no umbrella, and his in- 
difference to the weather was to be 
inferred from the fact that he chose an 
outside seat in preference to the many 
empty ones inside the stage. He was 
talking to the driver with the sustained 
monotony of one who is secure from in- 
terruption. 

“Well, as I was sayin’,” he said, 
“Deacon Bliss, he says to me, you got 
to cut Memento mori on them gate- 
posts, and that’s all there is about it. 
You can cut your own name somewhere, 
with Builder under it, too, if you want 
to; but it stands to reason that Memento 
mori oughter go on the gate of a bury- 
in-ground.” He paused a moment, and 
then continued, with a latent twinkle in 
his faded, kindly eyes: “I did cut Me- 
mento mori on one of them gate-posts, 
and I cut Hezekiah Sanford in letters 
the same size on the other, so there’s 
my monument fur all time, fur that wall 
ain’t ever comin’ down, and Deacon Bliss 
couldn’t say a word. The next day as I 
was goin’ down Y 

At this juncture the driver’s lips part- 
ed and emitted a short, sharp laugh. 
This tribute to his shrewdness was so 
unexpected that the old man paused and 
turned to him with a furtive look of 
questioning. 

“You've got to the stone wall too 
soon, Squire Sanford; we ain’t past 
Three-mile Corner, and you won't have 
enough to last till you get home,” said 
the driver. The old man relapsed into 
an offended silence. After a moment's 





pause the driver said, with a jerk of his 
thumb toward the inside of the stage : 

“Who are the folks yer goin’ ter have 
to yer house, Squire ?” 


The old man turned over in his mind 
the feasibility of showing the annoyance 
that he felt at the interruption of his 
story ; but on the consideration that Sam 
Hunter was too good a listener to be 
lost, he answered— 

“One of ’em’s Colonel Brennan, and 
the other’s his brother. The young one’s 
pretty sick—consumption, or somethin’ 
like it, I reckon, and the colonel’s bring- 
in’ him here fur change of air. As I 
says to the colonel, this air will cure 
him if anythin’ will. Why, my brother 
James's wife—Ill tell you about her, 
Sam ?” 

Hunter smiled grimly. “That story’ll 
last till you get home,” he declared. 

The two inside passengers were not 
even occupying themselves by talking to 
each other, but were equally silent. 

One was a man about forty years old, 
tall, and strongly built. He sat some- 
what stiffly forward on the edge of the 
seat, his attitude and expression statu- 
esquely quiet. There was much that in- 
spired confidence in the direct simplic- 
ity of his glance, shaded by a slouched 
felt hat, and something martial in the 
unconscious erectness of his bearing. 

Beside him sat, or half-lay, a young 
man, enveloped to the throat in a heavy, 
loose ulster of yellowish cloth. The 
blonde effect of his fair hair and slight 
mustache was heightened by his exces- 
sive pallor. His eyes were closed, and 
his dark lashes alone saved his face from 
being absolutely colorless. The clearly 
cut features were handsome, and the 
whole face was characterized by extreme 
sensitiveness. His long, white hands— 
the hands of an invalid—rested listlessly 
on the leaves of a sketch-book that lay 
on his knees. Over the shoulder near- 
est the open window was thrown a 
heavy travelling-rug, which, constantly 
displaced by the jolting of the stage, 
slipped to the floor. Each time that it 
did so the older man leaned across, and 
lifting the rug, rearranged it with awk- 
ward tenderness. A muttered “Thank 
you!” was the only audible notice that 
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his action received, but the youth’s level 
brows met each time in a quick frown 
of irritation. At length when this had 
occurred several times he opened his 
eyes. 

“That will do, Dick. I'm very much 
obliged, but I'm quite warm enough 
without it. How much longer are we to 
be in this hideous machine ?” 

“Just beyond the top of the hill, I 
think,” was the answer, spoken in a 
strong, unmodulated voice. Then, as if 
glad to avail himself of the opportunity 
to speak, he asked, anxiously: ‘“ How 
do you feel now, Julian? Any better 
than when we started? It’s a poor day, 
but the air’s far more bracing than that 
close city.” He inhaled a long breath 
of the fragrant piney air. “I couldn’t 
have breathed in that place another day. 
No wonder your're sick. I tell you, Ju- 
lian, a week on the plains would make 
a different fellow of you! Even this 
place we’re going to will do you good.” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“Tm sure of it, my boy. You've spent 
too much time in that studio; you 
haven’t lived an active life. A few weeks 
here will set you up, and then we'll try 
camping out. It'll be just the thing for 
that cough of yours. Nothing like sleep- 
ing in the open air for curing a cold.” 

The young man shivered uneasily. 

“Can’t I do anything to make you 
more comfortable ?” continued the older 
man. There was only a shake of the 
head in reply. ‘Then I think I'll go on 
top for awhile, and perhaps you'll get 
some sleep.” 

He leaned out of the window; the 
summit of the hill had been reached and 
the thinning of the pine-trees showed 
the rolling country, with wooded hills, 
glorious with the autumn tints of gold 
and dun and flaming crimson. The 
rain had stopped falling, and the dull 
gray of the sky was broken by patches 
of deep blue. Before there was time to 
hail the driver the stage stopped at the 
gate of a farm-house which stood some 
ten yards back from the road. It was 
one of those long, low houses which do 
not seem to be built on the ground, but 
to grow out of it, clinging lovingly as 
close as possible to the earth. Two 
large elms overshadowed it, and to the 
right there was an apple-orchard, with a 
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distant view beyond of meadow and 
woodland, and the silver gleam of a large 
sheet of water. Close to the house, on 
the other side, were straggling barns and 
outhouses. 

The two men clambered down from 
their high seats. Hunter went to the 
back of the stage and began silently lift- 
ing down the luggage ; Sanford walked 
up the irregular flag-stones, which lay 
on the grass in front of the house, form- 
ing a path to the door, while Colonel 
Brennan opened the door of the stage. 

“ Julian,” he said, “here we are, my 
boy!” The young man lay with his eyes 
closed, but when his brother spoke he 
opened them with a dazed expression. 
He got out, but staggered slightly as he 
tried to walk up the path. His brother 
supported him, and as they reached the 
door Sanford came out, followed by an 
old woman, dressed in a dark calico 
gown and short white jacket. She led 
the way to a room on the right of a little 
hall, talking rapidly all the time. 

“ Oh—now—jest to think of my not 
bein’ ready for you! Why, I didn’t 
s’pose the stage ‘ud be along for a half- 
hour yet! But I know you'll excuse my 
jacket. Now the young man does look 
sick, don’t he? But you see if this ain't 
the best place 74 

Her flow of words was interrupted by 
an exclamation from Colonel Brennan. 

“Julian! what’s the matter!” 

The dazed look in the youth’s eyes 
deepened, his pallor became deathly, and 
swaying slightly for an instant he top- 
pled over on the floor in a dead faint. 

Mrs. Sanford contemplated him for a 
moment, in silent amazement. 

“Oh, the awful! the dreadful! what 
under the canopy!” she gasped; then 
throwing her apron over her face she 
rushed from the room, calling : 

“Winifred Amanda Sanford—do you 
come down-stairs this minute! The 
young gentleman’s layin’ dead on the 
floor, and I’m sure I dunno what to do!” 

Colonel Brennan knelt down by Julian 
and supported his head, his eyes fixed on 
the white face in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. 

“Go and get some water,” he said to 
Sanford ; “be quick about it!” 

There was a sound of hasty footsteps 
on the stairs, the rustle of a dress, and a 
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tall young woman entered the door. 
She carried a glass of water in her hand, 
and crossing the room knelt down by 
the young man and began to bathe his 
forehead with a handkerchief which she 
dipped into the water. 

“ Fan him, please!” she said to Colonel 
Brennan ; “there’s a fan on the mantle- 
shelf.” 

During fifteen years of a rough West- 
ern life Colonel Brennan had been almost 
unconscious of the personality of the few 
women he had come in contact with; 
yet at this moment there pierced through 
his anxiety a sense of the extreme com- 
posure of her manner. He obeyed 
blindly. 

It seemed a long time before Julian’s 
eyes opened. When they did, he scarcely 
knew where he was. Bending over him 
he saw a beautiful face—calm—serene— 
pitying. No; “goddesses do not pity,” 
he vaguely thought. “Where am 1?” 
The face hovered a moment before his 
wavering eyes, and then melted away. 

“Julian!” said his brother’s voice, 
pleadingly. ‘Look here, my dear fel- 
low, how do you feel ? Axe you better?” 

The familiar tone broke through the 
net-work of dreams in which he seemed 
to float. With the full tide of returning 
consciousness came a feeling of impa- 
tience at his weakness; he raised him- 
self to a sitting position.. 

“ Why, yes,” he said, “I’m all right. 
That's very odd, that sensation. Inever 
had it before.” 

He attempted to rise, and with Colo- 
nel Brennan’s assistance stood on his 
feet. 

“T think I'll sit down,” he said ; “I’m 
rather dizzy yet.” He dropped into a 
chair that stood near him, and looked 
around, as if more fully to take in his 
surroundings. 

It was a small room with a low ceil- 
ing; two sides were of wood painted 
dark red, as was the high mantle and 
open fireplace. Above the mantle were 
little cupboards with brass knobs on 
the doors, that reminded one curiously 
of the lockers in the cabin of a ship. 
A brilliantly flowered paper covered the 
two remaining sides of the room. The 
furniture was of the most antique pat- 
tern, and extremely shabby. Fiddle- 
backed chairs, and long, uncomfortable 
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wooden settees were arranged against 
the walls. The only modern things in 
the room were a new, shining melodeon 
and a large rocking-chair, covered with 
black haircloth. Near the door stood 
Sanford and his wife. The old woman 
came forward with an air of mingled 
fright and importance. 

“Well,” she said, “that’s too bad. 
For the land’s sake! I was real scared 
when you went off like that. Don’t you 
think he’d best go to his room and rest 
a bit, and Ill send his supper up to 
him? There, now, if I didn’t forget 
about them cakes!” she exclaimed. 
“Where’s Winifred, Mr. Sanford? She'll 
take you up to your rooms, and I know 
youll jest excuse me!” She left the 
room hurriedly, as she spoke, followed 
by her husband. 

Julian turned to Colonel Brennan 
with a slightly puzzled air. 

“Wasn't there— was there someone 
else here a minute ago?” he asked. 

Before his brother could reply San- 
ford returned with his daughter. She 
stood in the doorway speaking to her 
father a moment, apparently uncon- 
scious of the intent scrutiny that Julian 
was giving her. She was unusually tall, 
and there was a generous sweep in the 
lines of her figure. The setting of her 
head and throat on her shoulders was 
fairly majestic, and her soft dark hair 
wound around the arched head, and 
growing low on her forehead, contrasted 
with her gray eyes and the fair bloom of 
her skin. She might have been, in spite 
of the flower-like freshness of her beauty, 
twenty-eight or thirty ; there was noth- 
ing of the young girl about her. 

“T guess you'd better go up and 
rest,” said Sanford, kindly. “I’m glad 
you're all squareagain. Winifred—this 
is my daughter Winifred—she'll show ye 
up-stairs.” 

Winifred led the way, and Colonel 
Brennan followed, supporting Julian. 
The stairs were not wide enough for 
two people abreast, and the colonel 
fell behind. At the top of the stairs 
Julian wavered, and would have fallen 
again had it not been for the young 
woman, who turned quickly and threw 
her strong arm around him. His broth- 


er was at his other side in an instant, 
and together they helped him to his 
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room, and settled him in a large arm- 
chair. 

“Thank you!” he said, warmly, to 
Winifred. “I should have fallen if it 
had not been for you.” 

She did not notice his speech. “I’m 
going down to get something for you to 
eat,” she said, calmly. Her voice was 
clear and low. ‘“Mother'll bring it up 
in a minute. Tea’s ready, if Colonel 
Brennan will come down.” 

She drew down thé blind of a window 
where the sun shone in on Julian’s face, 
and then turned to go, but at the door 
she stopped, and with her head raised 
with stag-like erectness, swept a barely 
imperceptible courtesy and left the room. 

Julian’s eyes flashed as he looked after 
her. “Go down, Dick,” he said; “TU 
do very well here. It may be imagina- 
tion, but I seem to feel better already !” 
There was a spark of animation in his 
manner as he said the words. 

He took his pencil and sketch-book 
from his pocket, and began to draw 
rapidly. 

From the stairs came the sound of 
stamping and gasping, and the old farmer 
made his appearance in the doorway, 
staggering under the weight of a heavy 
gun-case. 

“Where's this to go, colonel? In 
your room on t’other side of the pas- 
sage? What have you got in here any- 
how, that’s so mighty hefty?” 

“Hold on!” called the colonel, “Tl 
help you with those things, Sanford. 
Julian, I'll be back after awhile.” He 
followed Sanford, and Julian still bent 
over his sketch in entire absorption, 
when he was roused by a voice at his 
elbow. 

“Now, sir, jest take a bite and see how 
much better you'll feel.” 

Mrs. Sanford stood before him, with 
a large tray, on which was a medley of 
eatables—coffee and boiled fish, a pump- 
kin-pie and a dish of green pickles. 
There was something in the scent of the 
coffee and the home-like aspect of the 
blue-and-white cracked china that pleased 
and tempted Julian. ‘“ Why, Mrs. San- 
ford,” he said, “that looks uncommonly 
good.” 

“Now you begin and eat that. You 
better try them pickles. Winifred made 
‘em, and she’s a powerful hand at pickles. 
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I do hope you'll like everything ; it’s the 
first time we ever took boarders, but we 
tried to fix things nice.” She set the 
tray on the table, and in doing so her 
eyes fell on the sketch. She snatched it 
from Julian with the same abruptness 
that characterized all her actions. ‘“ Child 
of grace ! if that ain’t Winifred!” Some- 
thing in the idea seemed to touch her 
sense of humor. She laughed immoder- 
ately, holding it at arm’s length at first, 
and then putting on her spectacles to ex- 
amine it more closely. “Now ain't it 
nice to draw like that ; she is pretty as a 
picter, if I do say it.” She spoke ina 
tone of rambling meditativeness. “ Folks 
says it’s strange she ain’t married ; but, 
lor’, she won't look at the young men 
round here. Idunno why, but its funny 
when there ain’t one of them but has 
asked her—and she so pretty!” 

Julian held out his hand for the sketch, 
coloring slightly as he did so. “You 
don’t know what her beauty is,” he mur- 
mured under his breath. 

The old woman did not catch the 
words, but the tone reached her ear. 
The foolish vacancy of her expression 
changed to a keen look of curiosity for 
the space of a second. 

“Well, I know folks do take on about 
her, and her pa sets an awful store by 
her.” 

“Mrs. Sanford,” said Sanford, from 
the door, depositing Julian’s trunk in the 
room, “supper’s ready, and s’pose you 
come down.” He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, and spoke with some irrita- 
tion of manner. ‘“ Where did you put 
my duster?” he continued, with a warn- 
ing look. 

His wife looked deprecatingly at him. 

“Oh, Mr. Sanford, I jest hung it up 
in the store-closet. I thought, perhaps, 
you'd be agreeable to tryin’ your black 
coat for a spell in the house, now we got 
company.” 

“No, I won’t, Mrs. Sanford; what 
would I have to wear to funerals, I’d 
like to know? No; you get my duster 
—lively now! and don’t you go fur to 
hang it up in that store-closet ‘of your's 
again.’ 

“They went down the hall, Sanford ex- 
postulating and his wife apologizing, 
until their voices died away in the dis- 
tance. 
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The sunlight faded in the room where 
Julian sat. He had finished his supper, 
and as the twilight grew he continued 
to touch up the little sketch of the 
haunting face he had just seen, add- 
ing lines and shadows until the like- 
ness, which had been striking at first, 
was entirely destroyed. He tore the 
leaf out of the book, and crushed it 
impatiently in his hand. “There’s no 
use trying to draw such a face,” he 
thought, “when one has only seen it 
once. What lines in her head and 
brow? How do such people happen 
to have a daughter looking like a god- 
dess? How quiet and calm she was! 
It’s scarcely human. I couldn't tell 
whether she was sorry for me, or only 
quietly contemptuous at my weakness.” 
The evening wind blew in at the win- 
dow chillingly ; with the sun’s depart- 
ure all warmth had gone from the air. 
Julian went to the window and drew it 
down. The room wore an air of dreary 
melancholy. The old four-post bed, 
with its white curtains, loomed strange- 
ly in the dim, gray light. At the side 
of the room the opening of the black- 
painted fireplace yawned like a cavern. 
Some dead leaves on the hearth exe- 
cuted a fantastic dance as the wind 
swept up and down the chimney. Be- 
fore the windows the branches of the 
trees waved incessantly. The damp air 
seemed to strike into the young man’s 
breast, and his cough echoed with a hol- 
low sound. “Why did I come here?” 
he thought, half-hopelessly. 

On the threshold of this chill and 
gloom there appeared a sudden vision. 
In the doorway stood Winifred San- 
ford, holding above her head a lighted 
candle ; the downward light illuminated 
her face and figure, deepening and 
shadowing her eyes, tinging the bloom 
of her cheeks, outlining the calm curve 
of her lips. In her other hand she 
carried a basket of kindling-wood. 

“May I come in?” she asked, with a 
slight smile. ‘Mother thought it was 


getting colder out of doors, and you 
might like a fire.” 

Brennan started to his feet. 

“Oh! thank you, you’re very good,” 
he stammered, confusedly; “I won't 
trouble you ; let me do it ?” 

She only looked at him in surprise. 
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“T always make the fires,” she an- 
swered quietly, “and as you're sick you’d 
better keep quiet and rest.” 

Something in her manner silenced 
Brennan. Half-unconsciously, partly 
from exhaustion, he sank back in his 
chair and watched her as she knelt on 
the hearth, and, setting the basket 
beside her, rapidly laid the kindling 
under the logs that rested on the and- 
irons. She touched the shavings with 
the candle and the blaze leapt up the 
chimney, flashing into the darkest cor- 
ners of the room. The warm glow 
seemed to draw out the rich womanli- 
ness of the kneeling figure, and to hu- 
manize Brennan’s dreary thoughts. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said abrupt- 
ly, “but will you let me paint your por- 
trait some day ?” 

For the first time her composure 
varied. A deeper color came into her 
face, and she turned her head slowly 
toward him with an upward glance, in 
which there was the faintest semblance 
of coquetry. 

“Yes, if you want.” 

“Has anyone ever painted you?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“There never has been anyone to do 
it,’ she answered. 

“Then I shall be the first.” The 
thought seemed to give the young fel- 
low deep pleasure. “Have you always 
lived here?” 

“Yes, always, except when I ran away 
to the convent.” 

“Ran away,” he repeated, “why did 
you do it?” 

“T couldn’t stay here always, and I 
never see anything.” 

“ But what did you go for—not to be 
a nun ?” he hazarded. 

“No,” she said, smiling a little. “To 
study ; to get away from here. I was 
tired of it. I had a friend there, and she 
got me in; but father came and took 
me away when I'd been there three 
months. It was a good while ago, and 
I haven’t been away since ;” she paused 
a minute, “we're poor,” she added, 
simply. 

She stood up and leaned against the 
mantle, looking down at the young man. 
The firelight flickered on her face and 
on her violet print dress, tinging it with 
pink reflections. The folds of the soft 
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material fell with the simplicity of 
sculpture. As if pleased with the rapt 
observation of the young man she stood 
motionless for a few minutes, and then 
walked toward the door, saying— 

“Tthink Ill gonow. You'd better go 
to bed, Mr. Brennan. It’s easy to see that 
you're tired out.” There was a note of 
protecting kindness in the sweet voice. 

Again the little courtesy, and the vi- 
sion had disappeared. 

Brennan was alone once more, but 
the room was changed. There was the 
ruddy firelight, the snapping, crackling 
pine logs, the warm, scented air, and 
whether his eyes were open or closed 
the mysterious beauty they had first be- 
held floated before them. When his 
brother looked in on him, an hour later, 
he found him already in bed and asleep, 
and although he coughed at frequent 
intervals, he still slept, with a boyish 
smile on his face. 


U. 


Two weeks later, on an afternoon when 
there was a midsummer softness in the 
atmosphere, old Sanford sat on the bench 
on one side of the wide porch of the 
farm-house. He was busily engaged in 
whittling a piece of wood with a large 
jack-knife, talking steadily as he whit- 
tled. Colonel Brennan sat opposite to 
him, listening with grave attention. His 
heated face and muddy clothes, as well 
as the gun that leaned against the seat 
beside him, showed that he had just 
come in from a shooting-expedition. 

“Yes,” said Sanford, “Ive wrote 
some sharp political satires in my day, 
and them also in poetry. That’s some- 
thing that comes by natur’ and birth, 
and can’t be trained into a man. [ll 
lend ’em to yer some day, colonel, or—” 
here his face became more animated, 
“Til recite ‘em to yer if you like. 
There’s the battle of Bunker Hill, one 
of my historical poems. It was read at 
the town-hall, at Granfield, last Inde- 
pendence Day, I do solemnly assure 
you, colonel. It begins— 


‘¢¢ A tear stood on the mother’s brow, 


As from the wall young Henry Dow 
The war-tube lifted down.’ 


I could say it all, but p’raps you'd as lief 
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read it. 
way.” 

“ Perhaps I can,” the colonel answered, 
courteously. 

“Then I’ve wrote also poems of natur’. 
Natur’s an inspirin’ subject. Jest take 
a day like this—” He took off his hat 
and let the air blow his gray locks off 
his withered forehead. ‘'There’s some- 
thing so pure and holy in the hull look 
of everythin’ to-day that it’s like goin’ 
into a church jest to go out into the 
fields. Mrs. Sanford, now,” here his eyes 
twinkled humorously, “ain’t much on 
natur’. She looked out this mornin’, and 
says she, ‘It’s a fine mornin’ for bakin’,’ 
and then she went in-doors and she’s 
be’n bakin’ all day !” 

The colonel’s attention seemed to be 
wandering. His eyes were fixed on 
the orchard, where, through the green 
branches, in the distance, could be seen 
the gleam of a woman’s dress and the 
outline of a man’s figure. The occa- 
sional sound of voices was borne toward 
them by the breeze. 

Sanford noticed the look. 

“You needn't fret about that brother 
of yours, colonel,” he said; “he’s all 
right. Winifred’s out there, and he’s 
paintin’ her. That’s the idea he took 
into his head. She’s a sensible girl, a 
mighty sensible girl, and she'll take as 
good care of him asif he was her brother. 
How old is the boy?” 

Colonel Brennan made a calculation. 

“Twenty-two,” he said. “I didn't 
think he was as old,” he added, half to 
himself. 

“Well,” continued Sanford, ‘ Wini- 
fred’s a good seven year older than he 
is, and she’s as well calec’lated to take 
care of other folks as she is to take care 
of herself. None of the fellows round 
here’s been able to take her off her own 
hands yet, and I must say I ain’t sorry, 
fur she’s the light of my eyes.” He paused 
for a moment and then added: “Yer 
brother’s pretty sick, I reckon.” Colonel 
Brennan’s eyes wandered toward the 
orchard again with a pained expression. 
“Still,” concluded Sanford, rising and 
kicking off the porch the little pile of 
shavings that had collected at his feet, 
“if this weather holds he'll get better.” 

He sauntered away toward the barn, 
still whittling as he went. 


You kin judge of it better that 
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Colonel Brennan sat motionless, think- 
ing deeply. His thoughts ran monoto- 
nously in a circle, always coming back to 
the same point. What was to be done 
for Julian? For the last few days he 
had certainly seemed to be better ; but 
before—he shuddered as he remembered 
a week of constant rain and cold weather, 
when Julian’s cough had increased as his 
strength had diminished, and when he 
had looked imploringly at his brother, 
as if beseeching a rescue from the death 
that seemed so near. There was a pain- 
ful realization that all his care and ten- 
derness had been inadequate to his 
brother’s needs. Winifred Sanford alone 
had the power to help and influence him, 
and Colonel Brennan had come to de- 
pend upon her entirely where Julian was 
concerned. She had gradually given up 
all her time to the young fellow, treating 
him with the authoritative kindness of an 
older sister, which he accepted with an 
alternation of the petulance of an invalid 
and a sort of veiled adoration which no 
one was aware of but Winifred herself, 
although she betokened no conscious- 
ness of it. 

Colonel Brennan’s attitude toward her 
was curiously characteristic. He felt the 
warmest gratitude for her kindness to 
his brother, and a profound respect for 
what seemed to him the marvellous tact 
and knowledge shown in her care of him. 
Her beauty he barely noticed. The 
whole personality of the only woman he 
had ever loved, the young wife he had 
lost years before, had been so different, 
that, with his single-hearted devotion to 
her memory, admiration for a style so 
unlike was impossible. He was ill at 
ease with all women, but less so with 
this one, who swept the rooms in the 
morning with her sleeves rolled up, show- 
ing her strong white arms, handling the 
broom with a dexterity that compelled his 
admiration, even though her less practi- 
cal charms didnot. His heart sank when 
he thought that the time would soon 
come when he and Julian would be alone. 
The physician’s orders were to return to 
New York in a month from the time of 
their leaving there. If Julian were no 


better on his return, Florida was to be 
tried as a last resource. 
only take Winifred Sanford with us, 
thought the colonel despairingly ; “ but 


“Tf we could 


” 
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Some novel 
idea made the blood slowly mount to his 


that would be impossible.” 


bronzed face. Marriage would make 
such a thing possible? ‘‘Never!” he said 
aloud, almost fiercely. The next thought, 
following the first lke lightning, was— 
What sacrifice’ would he not make for 
Julian? He started to his feet abruptly, 
and, taking his gun, followed in San- 
ford’s footsteps to the barn. 

In the orchard the still softness of the 
day seemed to be concentrated. Not 
a leaf on the gnarled branches of the 
apple-trees stirred a hair’s-breadth. On 
the rough grass the great red and yellow 
apples lay untouched. Under one of the 
largest trees Julian Brennan was seated 
before his easel, painting intently, now 
and then speaking to Winifred Sanford 
who stood before him. He had posed 
her by a low-sweeping branch, one arm 
stretched out, the hand grasping the 
bough. Her head was slightly raised in 
her customary majestic poise, and her 
eyes looked far away over the valley. 
The sun was low and flickered through 
the rusty-brown leaves and on her pink 
dress. One side of her face was shadowed 
by the leaves of the tree, but the other 
was bathed in the full sunlight. This 
light, which glorified her radiant health, 
only served to accentuate the wasting 
haggardness of the young man. He had 
grown perceptibly thinner in the last 
two weeks, but his face wore a look of 
deep content. 

* You see that Dick and I have always 
lived apart,” Julian was saying. “ Why, 
I scarcely know him! When I was a 
little chap, two or three years old, he lost 
his wife. He was awfully cut up by it, 
and is still, I believe. He went into the 
army, and after the war, to the West, and 
only came back a few months ago, when 
he heard I was ill. He’s very good to 
me, but we haven’t much in common; 
he doesn’t know the difference between 
an oil-painting and a chromo, and I don’t 
know a gun from a rifle! I believe he 
almost suffocated in my studio, and I 
suppose a week of his ranch life would 
kill me. Since my father and mother 
died I have had rather a lonely life, but 
I have always had my painting—it’s 
been everything to me.” 

“And you were poor, too?” said 
Winifred, interrogatively. 
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“Oh, as far as money is concerned I 
have always had enough of that ; but that 
doesn’t make a fellow happy. It’s use- 
ful; it’s a means to an end; but I have 
sometimes wished that I had worked 
hard all my life, as Dick has; I would 
have a right to loaf then.” 

He looked up from his easel as he 
spoke. At the commencement of his 
last speech a singularly beaming ex- 
pression came into Winifred’s face, trans- 
figuring it out of its usual calmness. It 
still lingered as he looked at her. 

“Keep that expression!” he cried, 
ecstatically. ‘Raise your arm a little. 
Stop, Pll show you.” He went to her, 
and placed her arm in the position he 
desired, touching it reverentially. He 
went back to his easel and for a min- 
ute painted in silence. Then he went 
on in a lower tone than before. 

“The truth is, since I’ve been here I’ve 
been happier than I ever have been be- 
fore; you are so good to me—you are 
so—” He paused and drew in his 
breath with along inspiration, looking 
at her almost anxiously. She dropped 
her eyes so that her dark lashes rested 
on her cheeks, and then raised them, 
meeting his imploring ones composedly. 

“Tm very glad,” she said, graciously. 
“T like to be good to you.” She said no 
more, but stood passively while he went 
on painting. 

This superb creature’s charm did not 
lie in conversation ; it was in her beauty, 
the tone of her caressing voice when 
she did speak, and the perfect grace and 
harmony of every action. Whether she 
was sweeping and dusting the room, car- 
rying pails of water with Lucinda, the 
“help,” from the pump to the house, 
or only standing still, every line and 
curve was faultless and rested the eye 
and spirit of the beholder. She had a 
certain holy, Madonna-like purity and 
calm which was entirely exterior, a nat- 
ural, physical gift, that had no connec- 
tion with the inward workings of her 
mind. That and her character were 
equally commonplace. Although mod- 
erately capable and practical, she pos- 
sessed but two remarkable attributes— 
the power of concealing her motives and 
a perfect appreciation of the value of her 
beauty. She was keenly aware that this 
had not brought her the change in her 
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life that she had obstinately determined 
upon. There was but one road for suc- 
cess, marriage—not with one of her class, 
but a gentleman. Poverty in any rank 
of life she secretly despised. It was to 
be all or nothing for her. 

The sun sank lower until it touched 
the horizon. The air began to grow 
cooler. 

“Mr. Brennan,” said Winifred, “it’s 
growing late—you'd better come in 
now. 

The youth leaned back wearily. All 
the enthusiasm had died out of his man- 
ner. 

“Yes,” he said, languidly, “I might as 
well. I've got that confounded pain in 
my chest again.” He scrutinized first 
his picture, then Winifred. “It’s no use 
trying to paint you! I want'Tyrian dye 
to mix with black for your hair, and the 
transparency of that sky for your skin.” 
He flamed up again with these words. 

Winifred gathered up the easel and 
painting-materials, and stood waiting for 
Julian to move. He got up slowly. 

“Just walk to the edge of the bank 
with me first,” he said ; “ there’s going to 
be a sunset !” 

Winifred walked slowly to the outside 
of the orchard. Julian watched her 
with a dawning surprise in his face. 

“Aren't you going to give me your 
arm?” he said, boyishly. “I’m not so 
uncommonly strong all at once.” 

She came back to him and he took her 
arm, leaning on it as they walked slowly 
away. The contact with her strong, 
fresh vitality seemed to give him 
strength, for he walked more steadily. 
When they reached the rapidly sloping 
ground they paused. The valley was 
bathed in a golden haze, as if the sun 
were shining through an atmosphere of 
powdered gold-dust. The lake lay like 
a plate of burnished brass. While they 
waited the sun sank out of sight, and 
the brilliancy faded from the landscape. 
At the horizon was the immeasurable 
golden distance that remains when the 
sun sets in a clear sky. 

“ Look!” cried Julian, pointing to it. 
‘Was there ever anything so beautiful ?” 
The excitable young fellow was on fire 
for the moment. “Ruskin calls it the 
type of infinity. There isn’t a doubt 
but that the sky, day and night, shuts us 
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in, like a great ‘inverted bowl.’ One 
can even see the end of the ocean where 
it meets the horizon, but that light goes 
on and on. It’s like seeing all the way 
through space ! ” 

Winifred understood not a word of 
this—therefore remained silent. Julian 
looked at her, but she turned away with 
seeming shyness. For the first time 
since he had known her, her manner 
lost its air of confident protection. 

“T think we might as well go back to 
the house,” she said. “I heard mother 
calling me just now.” Her shyness com- 
municated itself to Julian. He still 
leaned on her arm as they walked back 
to the house, but did not speak to her. 

“How good you are to me,” he said, 
suddenly. “What should I have done 
without you these weeks? I suppose 
you despise a fellow who is such a broken- 
down wreck asI am?” He watched her 
narrowly as he spoke. 

“T don’t see why that should make 
any difference,” she answered. “ You 
are as much of a man, even if you are 
not strong.” 

Something in her words seemed to 
give him the deepest pleasure. 

“Thank you!” he said, with proud 
gratitude, “I sha’n’t forget those words.” 

“When are you going away from 
here ?” she asked, irrelevantly. 

“JT—I don’t know exactly,” he stam- 
mered, his face falling. “TI believe that 
Dick is under orders to take me off in 
two weeks. You don’t want me to go, 
I hope,” he added, with an uneasy laugh. 

“No,” she replied, simply. ‘ Winter’s 
coming on, and it’s lonely here then.” 

His face flushed deeply. 

“ Would you, could you, imagine such 
a thing—” he began impetuously. The 
words died on his lips as Colonel Bren- 
nan came rapidly toward them from the 
house. 

“Why, Julian!” he exclaimed, “do 
you mean to say you’re only coming in 
now?” He came to the side where 
Winifred was not, and drew Julian’s 
arm affectionately through his. ‘“ Ought 
you to let the boy stay out so late, Miss 
Sanford?” He addressed her with re- 
spectful deference. Julian looked from 
Winifred to his brother. 

“How well you two people take care 
of me,” he said. 
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The words chimed in with Colonel 
Brennan’s thoughts and gave them a 
fresh impulse in the direction which 
they had taken. 

“You think so, do you, my boy,” he 
replied, gently. 


I. 


Ir was evening in the little parlor of 
the farm-house. A kerosene-lamp gave 
its unequivocal light from the high man- 
tle where it stood. The brass knobs of 
the red-painted cupboards and the flashes 
of the gorgeous wall-paper shone brightly 
in its light. There was another lamp on 
the table where Colonel Brennan and 
Sanford sat, with a checker-board be- 
tween them. Sanford, clad as usual in 
a crumpled linen duster, was engrossed 
in the game. He considered profoundly 
before each move. If his play was suc- 
cessful, he would cast a triumphant look 
at Colonel Brennan ; if it was not, he 
drew in his breath, rubbed his head, and 
frowned. 

Colonel Brennan played seriously, but 
absently, with the air of a man whose 
mind was occupied with other thoughts. 

Ina corner sat Mrs. Sanford, regarding 
them with vacant admiration. As Wini- 
fred came into the room by a side-door, 
a moment later, her mother turned to- 
ward her, and, pointing to the players, 
said in a loud whisper, “ Now, ain’t they 
a picter? The young man’s gone to 
bed, and he said he didn’t want no beef- 
tea, so you can go up as soon as you 
want, Winifred.” 

Her daughter did not reply, but seated 
herself by the fireplace, looking medi- 
tatively at Colonel Brennan. Suddenly 
her father struck the table sharply with 
his fist. 

“There now, colonel, I've got you!” 
He swept Colonel Brennan’s last two men 
from the board with an air of triumph. 
* And ’*twas as much of a miracle as one 
of them in Scripture, for I had the odds 
all against me.” 

“Sh, now, Mr. Sanford,” interposed 
his wife, reprovingly. 

“Yes, it was ; for I couldn’t explain 
how I did it,” he answered, argumenta- 
tively. “Now, every one of them mira- 


cles in Scripture can be explained on 
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scientific grounds. Ive explained some 
myself. Look at Elijah, going up in the 
fiery chariot—’tweren’t nothing but a 
fire balloon !” 

“Mr. Sanford, I'm going to bed. Air 
you comin’ ?” said his wife, conclusively. 

“Well, i'm thinkin’ some of it now,” 
he replied, humorously. 

As they stumbled through the dark 
hall, Mrs. Sanford remarked, abruptly : 

“T declare to goodness, ef I don’t think 
Winifred Sanford could have that man 
ef she wanted to, and yet she’s takin’ up 
with the young one. It passes belief 
what she wants, but she always was 
queer.” 

Sanford was behind her, and only 
caught her daughter’s name. 

“What's that about Winifred?” he 
asked. 

“Nothin’, Mr. Sanford, I was just 
speculatin’ on the queerness of some 
folks.” 

After their departure Colonel Brennan 
walked to the mantle and leaned against 
it, gravely regarding Winifred. He had 
given this young woman, of late, a great 
deal of silent, serious observation. 

“How do you think the boy is, Miss 
Sanford?” he began, awkwardly. 

He usually spoke of his brother in 
this way. It was part of his uncon- 
scious feeling for what seemed to him 
Julian’s extreme youth. 

“T think he is better.” 

* You are very kind to him.” 

She dropped her eyes slightly. 
it is a pleasure.” 

“T really think that you have an in- 
fluence over him that no one else has.” 
He seemed to battle with his embar- 
rassment. ‘I know no one to whom I 
am under such obligations as I am to 
you, Miss Sanford, or for whom I feel 
a deeper respect. I—TI have never had 
a woman fora friend. Living a rough, 
hard-working Western life, I have been 
cut off from women’s society; but I 
should like, with your permission, to 
consider you my friend ”*—these words 
were uttered with a direct sincerity 
that took the edge off his shyness— 
“that we might ”—he paused for an in- 
stant, as if seeking the right words in 
which to express himself—‘“ that we 
might act in concert, as it were.” 

A woman of the world might have 
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been puzzled to know exactly what to 
reply to such a speech ; but Winifred’s 
power of divination and her experience 
were both meagre enough to give her 
no difficulty in answering. She always 
knew enough not to commit herself un- 
less she chose to do it, and the object 
was very plain. Her lips parted in 
their exquisite smile. 

“Why, yes; Ill be your friend, of 
course.” 

These words seemed to satisfy Colo- 
nel Brennan. Winifred moved toward 
the door, but stopped before going out. 

“ Your brother’s cough is better, but 
he’s very weak,” she said. 

Colonel Brennan paled a little under 
his tanned skin. 

“Then you see that, too? He must 
get stronger—Id give my life to save 
the boy.” He spoke with fervent en- 
ergy. 

The young woman received this with 
one of her sympathetic silences, which 
might be construed as one pleased. 
The next moment she was gone. 


FY. 


Juiian’s portrait of Winifred Sanford 
was finished. He felt it to be the best 
thing he had ever done, and yet he did 
not care to have any one see it just yet ; 
an inexplicable feeling, even to himself. 
His brother had gone out shooting that 
afternoon, and, had not yet returned, 
which furthered him in the indulgence 
of this fancy. He carried it to his 
room, and, leaving it there, turned 
the key in the door, and put it in his 
pocket. This unusual exertion told on 
him ; but the sunny warmth of the day 
drew him into the open air. He walked 
slowly and feebly across the orchard to 
a quiet meadow where the hay-stacks 
still stood, drying for the winter. 
Throwing himself on the loosened hay 
at the bottom of one of the largest 
stacks, he lay watching the little clouds 
that drifted across the sky. A sort of 
rapture of content possessed him. With 
his thoughts of the future the thought 
of Winifred Sanford was inextricably 
mingled. It seemed as natural to love 
her as to breathe. She was as neces- 
sary to him as the air he lived in. The 
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difference in their ages caused him no 
uneasiness. It was something he had 
never realized. He thought vaguely 
that his brother would be surprised 
when he knew all that he hoped ; but 
with all Colonel Brennan’s unconscious- 
ness of her beauty and charm, and his 
romantic devotion to his first love, Ju- 
lian thought that he must feel what 
seemed to him Winifred’s perfection, 
and that his happiness would be a hap- 
piness to his brother. 

As he lay there he became aware of a 
presence near by. Winifred Sanford 
moved slowly across the grass toward 
him, and stood looking down at him. 

He tried to get up, but she motioned 
him to keep his position, and sat down 
beside him, leaning against the hay- 
stack. He raised himself on his elbow 
and watched her in that position. She 
wore a large straw hat, tied down with 
a pale flowered ribbon. There was less 
of majesty and more of yielding tender- 
ness in her beauty than usual. 

“ What did you do with my picture ?” 
she asked ; ‘‘ mother wants to see it.” 

“Not yet,” he answered, pleadingly. 
“Tn a day or so I will.” 

“You paint very well,” she said. 

“Tt’s the best thing I’ve ever done. 
It isn’t any wonder—you’ve inspired me. 
T’ve planned a dozen pictures since I’ve 
lain here. You will see how my pict- 
ures will sell now.” 

She regarded him seriously with her 
shadowy eyes. . 

“Why do you sell your pictures when 
you are rich ?” she asked. 

A slight shadow crossed Julian’s face. 

“T wonder what put that into your 
head? I have hardly a cent in the world 
beyond what Dick gives me. Dick has 
all the money; he’s made no end of 
money in the West, and although he’s 
been very generous to me I can’t expect 
to live on him always. It’s quite pos- 
sible that some day he might want to 
marry again. I have my profession ; 
I shouldn’t be quite grovellingly poor 
without Dick, but I shall never be 
rich.” 

Winifred listened attentively, but 
without any change of expression. The 
shadow passed from Julian’s face as he 
watched her. She seemed by reason of 


her exquisite serenity to be raised above 
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the consideration of such accidents as 
poverty or wealth. 

Julian leaned toward her. 

“ Winifred,” he almost whispered. 

A loud voice broke the silence. 

“ Winifred ! ” called old Sanford from 
the orchard, ‘‘ your ma says please come 
to the house directly ; and it’s my ad- 
vice, Mr. Brennan, that you come in 
shortly. Weather’s changing, and there’s 
going to be a tempest pretty soon, or 
my name ain’t Hezekiah Sanford.” 

Winifred stood up. : “Don’t go! I 
beg you,” said Julian ardently ; “I want 
to speak to you. I have something to 
say to you.” 

He rose also, and caught one of her 
hands in both his, with a rapid, involun- 
tary movement. 

She quietly drew her hand away. 

“T must go now.” 

“Tell me that I may hope!” he cried. 

She smiled vaguely. “If you like to 
hope, you may.” 

With these words she left him. He 
did not attempt to follow her, but stood 
watching her, with all the hope and pas- 
sion of a first love in his young face. 
He flung himself on the ground again, 
with an inarticulate murmur. 

The slight breeze died away entirely, 
and the air became oppressively still. 
In the almost suffocating quietness Ju- 
lian’s confused thoughts became vague 
and peaceful. He lay bathed in dream- 
like expectancy for a long time, while 
the sky darkened with leaden clouds, 
and the twilight fell rapidly. The wind 
rose, blowing in fitful gusts, then sinking 
into stillness once more. 

When Colonel Brennan came in from 
shooting, it was already quite dark, and 
one or two great drops of rain fell as he 
reached the farm-house. Mrs. Sanford 
stood on the porch watching the coming 
storm with a scared face. 

“How is Julian?” he asked, anx- 
iously. 

“Now, don’t you worry—he’s all 
right !” she exclaimed. “I see him go 
up to his room awhile ago, before the 
storm came up, and just now, when I 
went up there to see what I would make 
him for his supper, his door was locked, 
so I didn’t disturb him. I thought likely 
he was resting. Winifred was askin’ 
me just now, too, and I told her I never 
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see anything like the way you two folks 
take on about that boy.” 

Colonel Brennan’s face lost its anx- 
ious look. He followed Mrs. Sanford 
into the sitting-room. 

* Will you tell your daughter that I 
would like to speak to her for a few 
minutes, if she will come here,” he said ; 
“T shall consider it a favor.” 

Something in his grave manner seem- 
ed to impress Mrs. Sanford. 

“ Oh, the awful!” she said, abruptly ; 
“ves, Ill tell her.” She lighted the 
lamp on the table, and precipitately left 
the room. 

With the first violent shower of rain 
Julian roused himself, chilled and star- 
tled. His first sensation was one of 
profound loneliness. This feeling deep- 
ened as he struggled with difficulty, al- 
most blinded by the blasts of wind and 
rain, toward the farm-house, guided in 
the darkness by the lights in the win- 
dows. As he neared it there was no 
sign of any uneasiness or search for 
him. He heard Mrs. Sanford’s voice 
in the kitchen, in cheerful conversation 
with Lucinda. At length he reached 
the house and leaned against the frame 
of one of the parlor-windows, unable to 
go farther, his heart beating violently 
from exhaustion. The shutters were 
closed, but through the slats he saw 
into the brightly lighted room. By the 
table stood his brother and Winifred 
Sanford. He could see both their 
faces, and in spite of the roar of the 
wind, their words reached him distinctly 
through the open window. 

“T can’t give you my first love,” his 
brother was saying. “I suppose that is 
over for both of us, but I can give you a 
loyal affection and trust. I will do all 
in my power to make you happy. This 
is not said to influence you—I know 
that it could not—but everything that 
money can do to make your life a pleas- 
ant and easy one shall be done. What 
do you say?” 

He waited gravely for her answer. 

A triumphant smile came over Wini- 
fred’s face. 

“T say yes,” she answered firmly, look- 
ing straight into his eyes. 

Colonel Brennan took one of her 
hands in his, and, bending down, kissed 
it, not tenderly, but gratefully. 
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“You have made me very happy, and 
now you must help me make Julian 
happy,” he said. 

At these words Winifred turned her 
head slightly aside, but her smile lost 
none of its triumph. 

As he listened the life seemed to go 
out of Julian’s body, and to rush back 
with indignant strength. He staggered 
away from the window, and rushed 
blindly through the darkness, not know- 
ing where he went. The fury of the 
storm was an outlet for the burning 
erief and dismay that panted within 
him. He had reached the outskirts of 
the wood beyond the hay-field, when 
his momentary strength suddenly left 
him. He flung his arms up, with a loud 
groan, which was caught by the wind 
and whirled away, almost before it was 
uttered, and stumbling, he fell heavily, 
striking his head against the gnarled 
trunk ofatree. He lay motionless, while 
the storm raged over him. The volume 
of steadily descending rain seemed lim- 
itless. The minutes lengthened into 
hours before the blasts of wind and rain 
had spent their strength. They gradu- 
ally decreased until there was silence, 
except when a soft shiver of wind in 
the branches of the trees caused a quick 
patter of rain-drops on the dead leaves 
which covered the ground. 

The moon pierced through the trees, 
touching with her pale light the dark 
shadow under them that still lay motion- 
less. 

With the moonlight came voices, but 
there was no answering voice to guide 
them to him whom they sought. ‘ 

The next day Colonel Brennan sat by 
his brother’s bed, where the young man 
lay, a mere shadow of life. ‘Since they 
had found him the night before, he had 
lain thus—still, white, unconscious. After 
one glance, the doctor, who had been 
summoned in haste from the village, had 
told them that he was dying. The rea- 
sons that he gave were many and con- 
clusive, but to Colonel Brennan the one 
inevitable fact was sufficient. 

The strong man leaned over Julian in 
helpless agony. 

“ Julian !” he implored, “ what does it 


mean? I can’t understand it! Don't 
leave me. I was going to make you so 
happy. Speak to me only once !” 
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For a moment there was only silence. 
The bright afternoon sunlight filled the 
room as Julian’s eyes opened slowly, 
as if stirred from his lethargy by his 
brother’s penetrating appeal. 

Winifred Sanford’s portrait, standing 
on the mantle opposite, was the first 
thing the young man’s eyes rested upon. 
Warm and glowing in the mellow light, 
to his numbed senses it was no semblance, 
but an exquisite reality. 

He held out his hands with momentary 
strength and passion. 

“ Winifred, Winifred—I love you!” 
he murmured. Then his eyes closed 
again. 

Colonel Brennan caught the words. 
His face became white. 

“Oh God!” was forced from his lips. 
“Tt can’t be that Julian!—it can’t 
be ” 

At these words Julian’s eyes opened 
again, and this time there was a singu- 
larly lucid expression in their depths 
—a look of full recollection and intelli- 
gence. 

“It’s just as well that I'm going, dear 
old fellow,” he murmured. “It has all 
been a mistake.” 
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He relapsed into unconsciousness and 
in the night passed quietly out of life. 


Two weeks later, Richard Brennan and 
Winifred Sanford were married at the 
little * Methodist church of Granfield. 
They were to go to New York imme- 
diately after their marriage, and from 
there to sail for Europe. Winifred looked 
supremely content, but Colonel Brennan 
wore a baffled, haggard air. His manner 
to his wife was kind, but he seemed to 
shrink from the congratulations of those 
of the Sanfords’ friends who came to the 
wedding, filled with fluttering curiosity. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Sanford drove home 
in the two-seated wagon, after parting 
with their daughter, Mr. Sanford said, 
with a rueful sigh : 

“Winifred’s quiet, maybe, but its goin’ 
to be a long sight quieter without her.” 

“His brother’s dead, but that ain’t 
all,” Mrs. Sanford replied, with more than 
her usualirrelevancy. ‘“ Well, Winifred’ll 
get on anyhow! She’s quiet all the way 
through ; she don’t feel much. She has 
made arise and no mistake ; but I dunno 
as I ever see a bridegroom look as mortal 
miserable as that one did to-day.” 
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TICONDEROGA. 
‘By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Tus is the tale of the man 

Who heard a word in the night 
In the land of the heathery hills, 

In the days of the feud and the fight. 
By the sides of the rainy sea, 

Where never a stranger came, 
On the awful lips of the dead, 

He heard the outlandish name. 
It sang in his sleeping ears, 

It hummed in his waking head : 
The name—Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 


On the loch-sides of Appin, 

When the mist blew from the sea, 
A Stewart stood with a Cameron: 

An angry man was he. 
The blood beat in his ears, 

The blood ran hot to his head, 
The mist blew from the sea, 

And there was the Cameron dead. 


*O, what have I done to my friend, 
O, what have I done to mysel’, 
That he should be cold and dead, 
And I in the danger of all? 
Nothing but danger about me, 
Danger behind and before, 
Death at wait in the heather 
In Appin and Mamore, 
Hate at all of the ferries 
And death at each of the fords, 
Camerons priming gunlocks 
And Camerons sharpening swords.” 
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in, like a great ‘inverted bowl.’ One 
can even see the end of the ocean where 
it meets the horizon, but that light goes 
It’s like seeing all the way 
through space!” 

Winifred understood not a word of 
this—therefore remained silent. Julian 
looked at her, but she turned away with 
seeming shyness. For the first time 
since he had known her, her manner 
lost its air of confident protection. 

“T think we might as well go back to 
the house,” she said. “I heard mother 
calling me just now.” Her shyness com- 
municated itself to Julian. He still 
leaned on her arm as they walked back 
to the house, but did not speak to her. 

“How good you are to me,” he said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ What should I have done 
without you these weeks? I suppose 
you despise a fellow who is such a broken- 
down wreck asI am?” He watched her 
narrowly as he spoke. 

“T don’t see why that should make 
any difference,” she answered. “ You 
are as much of a man, even if you are 
not strong.” 

Something in her words seemed to 
give him the deepest pleasure. 

“Thank you!” he said, with proud 
gratitude, ‘I sha’n’t forget those words.” 

“When are you going away from 
here ?” she asked, irrelevantly. 

“J—I don’t know exactly,” he stam- 
mered, his face falling. ‘TI believe that 
Dick is under orders to take me off in 
two weeks. You don’t want me to go, 
I hope,” he added, with an uneasy laugh. 

“No,” she replied, simply. ‘ Winter’s 
coming on, and it’s lonely here then.” 

His face flushed deeply. 

“ Would you, could you, imagine such 
a thing—” he began impetuously.. The 
words died on his lips as Colonel Bren- 
nan came rapidly toward them from the 
house. 

“Why, Julian!” he exclaimed, “do 
you mean to say you’re only coming in 
now?” He came to the side where 
Winifred was not, and drew Julian’s 
arm affectionately through his. ‘“ Ought 
you to let the boy stay out so late, Miss 
Sanford?” He addressed her with re- 
spectful deference. Julian looked from 


on and on. 





Winifred to his brother. 
“ How well you two people take care 
of me,” he said. 
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Colonel 
Brennan’s thoughts and gave them a 
fresh impulse in the direction which 
they had taken. 

“You think so, do you, my boy,” he 
replied, gently. 


The words chimed in with 


Ir was evening in the little parlor of 
the farm-house. A kerosene-lamp gave 
its unequivocal light from the high man- 
tle where it stood. The brass knobs of 
the red-painted cupboards and the flashes 
of the gorgeous wall-paper shone brightly 
in its light. There was another lamp on 
the table where Colonel Brennan and 
Sanford sat, with a checker-board be- 
tween them. Sanford, clad as usual in 
a crumpled linen duster, was engrossed 
in the game. He considered profoundly 
before each move. If his play was suc- 
cessful, he would cast a triumphant look 
at Colonel Brennan ; if it was not, he 
drew in his breath, rubbed his head, and 
frowned. 

Colonel Brennan played seriously, but 
absently, with the air of a man whose 
mind was occupied with other thoughts. 

Ina corner sat Mrs. Sanford, regarding 
them with vacant admiration. As Wini- 
fred came into the room by a side-door, 
a moment later, her mother turned to- 
ward her, and, pointing to the players, 
said in a loud whisper, ‘“ Now, ain’t they 
a picter? The young man’s gone to 
bed, and he said he didn’t want no beef- 
tea, so you can go up as soon as you 
want, Winifred.” 

Her daughter did not reply, but seated 
herself by the fireplace, looking medi- 
tatively at Colonel Brennan. Suddenly 
her father struck the table sharply with 
his fist. 

“There now, colonel, I've got you!” 
He swept Colonel Brennan’s last two men 
from the board with an air of triumph. 
“ And ’twas as much of a miracle as one 
of them in Scripture, for I had the odds 
all against me.” 

“’Sh, now, Mr. Sanford,” interposed 
his wife, reprovingly. 

“Yes, it was ; for I couldn't explain 
how I did it,” he answered, argumenta- 
tively. ‘‘ Now, every one of them mira- 
cles in Scripture can be explained on 
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scientific grounds. I've explained some 
myself. Look at Elijah, going up in the 
fiery chariot—’tweren’t nothing but a 
fire balloon!” 

“Mr. Sanford, I'm going to bed. Air 
you comin’ ?” said his wife, conclusively. 

“Well, ['m thinkin’ some of it now,” 
he replied, humorously. 

As they stumbled through the dark 
hall, Mrs. Sanford remarked, abruptly : 

“ T declare to goodness, ef I don't think 
Winifred Sanford could have that man 
ef she wanted to, and yet she’s takin’ up 
with the young one. It passes belief 
what she wants, but she always was 
queer.” 

Sanford was behind her, and 
caught her daughter’s name. 

“What's that about Winifred?” he 
asked. 

“Nothin’, Mr. Sanford, I was just 
speculatin’ on the queerness of some 
folks.” 

After their departure Colonel Brennan 
walked to the mantle and leaned against 
it, gravely regarding Winifred. He had 
given this young woman, of late, a great 
deal of silent, serious observation. 

“How do you think the boy is, Miss 
Sanford?” he began, awkwardly. 

He usually spoke of his brother in 
this way. It was part of his uncon- 
scious feeling for what seemed to him 
Julian’s extreme youth. 

*T think he is better.” 

* You are very kind to him.” 

She dropped her eyes slightly. 
it is a pleasure.” 

“T really think that you have an in- 
fluence over him that no one else has.” 
He seemed to battle with his embar- 
rassment. “I know no one to whom I 
am under such obligations as I am to 
you, Miss Sanford, or for whom I feel 
a deeper respect. I—I have never had 
a woman fora friend. Living a rough, 
hard-working Western life, I have been 
cut off from women’s society; but I 
should like, with your permission, to 
consider you my friend *~—these words 
were uttered with a direct sincerity 
that took the edge off his shyness— 
“that we might ”—he paused for an in- 
stant, as if seeking the right words in 
which to express himself—‘“ that we 
might act in concert, as it were.” 

A woman of the world might have 


only 
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been puzzled to know exactly what to 
reply to such a speech ; but Winifred’s 
power of divination and her experience 
were both meagre enough to give her 
no difficulty in answering. She always 
knew enough not to commit herself un- 
less she chose to do it, and the object 
was very plain. Her lips parted in 
their exquisite smile. 
“Why, ves; Ill be 


course.” 


your friend, of 

These words seemed to satisfy Colo- 
nel Brennan. Winifred moved toward 
the door, but stopped before going out. 

* Your brother’s cough is better, but 
he’s very weak,” she said. 

Colonel Brennan paled a little under 
his tanned skin. 

“Then you see that, too? He must 
get stronger—Id give my life to save 
tke boy.” He spoke with fervent en- 
ergy. 

The young woman received this with 
one of her sympathetic silences, which 
might be construed as one pleased. 
The next moment she was gone. 
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Juran’s portrait of Winifred Sanford 
was finished. He felt it to be the best 
thing he had ever done, and yet he did 
not care to have any one see it just yet ; 
an inexplicable feeling, even to himself. 
His brother had gone out shooting that 
afternoon, and had not yet returned, 
which furthered him in the indulgence 
of this fancy. He carried it to his 
room, and, leaving it there, turned 
the key in the door, and put it in his 
pocket. This unusual exertion told on 
him ; but the sunny warmth of the day 
drew him into the open air. He walked 
slowly and feebly across the orchard to 
a quiet meadow where the hay-stacks 
still stood, drying for the winter. 
Throwing himself on the loosened hay 
at the bottom of one of the largest 
stacks, he lay watching the little clouds 
that drifted across the sky. A sort of 
rapture of content possessed him. With 
his thoughts of the future the thought 
of Winifred Sanford was inextricably 
mingled. It seemed as natural to love 
her as to breathe. She was as neces- 
sary to him as the air he lived in. The 
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difference in their ages caused him no 
uneasiness. It was something he had 
never realized. He thought vaguely 
that his brother would be surprised 
when he knew all that he hoped ; but 
with all Colonel Brennan’s unconscious- 
ness of her beauty and charm, and his 
romantic devotion to his first love, Ju- 
lian thought that he must feel what 
seemed to him Winifred’s perfection, 
and that his happiness would be a hap- 
piness to his brother. 

As he lay there he became aware of a 
presence near by. Winifred Sanford 
moved slowly across the grass toward 
him, and stood looking down at him. 

He tried to get up, but she motioned 
him to keep his position, and sat down 
beside him, leaning against the hay- 
stack. He raised himself on his elbow 
and watched her in that position. Slfe 
wore a large straw hat, tied down with 
a pale flowered ribbon. There was less 


of majesty and more of yielding tender- 
ness in her beauty than usual. 
“ What did you do with my picture?” 
she asked ; “ mother wants to see it.” 
“Not yet,” he answered, pleadingly. 
“Tn a day or so I will.” 


“You paint very well,” she said. 

“It’s the best thing Ive ever done. 
It isn’t any wonder—you’ve inspired me. 
I’ve planned a dozen pictures since I’ve 
lain here. You will see how my pict- 
ures will sell now.” 

She regarded him seriously with her 
shadowy eyes. 

“Why do you sell your pictures when 
you are rich ?” she asked. 

A slight shadow crossed Julian’s face. 

“T wonder what put that into your 
head? I have hardly acent in the world 
beyond what Dick gives me. Dick has 
all the money; he’s made no end of 
money in the West, and although he’s 
been very generous to me I can’t expect 
to live on him always. It’s quite pos- 
sible that some day he might want to 
marry again. I have my profession ; 
I shouldn’t be quite grovellingly poor 
without Dick, but I shall never be 
rich.” 

Winifred listened attentively, but 
without any change of expression. The 
shadow passed from Julian’s face as he 
watched her. She seemed by reason of 
her exquisite serenity to be raised above 
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the consideration of such accidents as 
poverty or wealth. 

Julian leaned toward her. 

“ Winifred,” he almost whispered. 

A loud voice broke the silence. 

“ Winifred ! ” called old Sanford from 
the orchard, “your ma says please come 
to the house directly ; and it’s my ad- 
vice, Mr. Brennan, that you come in 
shortly. Weather’s changing, and there’s 
going to be a tempest pretty soon, or 
my name ain’t Hezekiah Sanford.” 

Winifred stood up. “Don’t go! I 
beg you,” said Julian ardently ; “I want 
to speak to you. I have something to 
say to you.” 

He rose also, and caught one of her 
hands in both his, with a rapid, involun- 
tary movement. 

She quietly drew her hand away. 

“T must go now.” 

“Tell me that I may hope!” he cried. 

She smiled vaguely. “If you like to 
hope, you may.” 

With these words she left him. He 
did not attempt to follow her, but stood 
watching her, with all the hope and pas- 
sion of a first love in his young face. 
He flung himself on the ground again, 
with an inarticulate murmur. 

The slight breeze died away entirely, 
and the air became oppressively still. 
In the almost suffocating quietness Ju- 
lian’s confused thoughts became vague 
and peaceful. He lay bathed in dream- 
like expectancy for a long time, while 
the sky darkened with leaden clouds, 
and the twilight fell rapidly. The wind 
rose, blowing in fitful gusts, then sinking 
into stillness once more. 

When Colonel Brennan came in from 
shooting, it was already quite dark, and 
one or two great drops of rain fell as he 
reached the farm-house. Mrs. Sanford 
stood on the porch watching the coming 
storm with a scared face. 

“How is Julian?” he asked, anx- 
iously. 

“Now, don’t you worry—he’s all 
right !” she exclaimed. “I see him go 
up to his room awhile ago, before the 
storm came up, and just now, when I 
went up there to see what I would make 
him for his supper, his door was locked, 
so I didn’t disturb him. I thought likely 
he was resting. Winifred was askin’ 
me just now, too, and I told her I never 
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see anything like the way you two folks 
take on about that boy.” 

Colonel Brennan’s face lost its anx- 
ious look. -He followed Mrs. Sanford 
into the sitting-room. 

“Will you tell your daughter that I 
would like to speak to her for a few 
minutes, if she will come here,” he said ; 
“T shall consider it a favor.” 

Something in his grave manner seem- 
ed to impress Mrs. Sanford. 

“Oh, the awful!” she said, abruptly ; 
“yes, Ill tell her.” She lighted the 
lamp on the table, and precipitately left 
the room. 

With the first violent shower of rain 
Julian roused himself, chilled and star- 
tled. His first sensation was one of 
profound loneliness. This feeling deep- 
ened as he struggled with difficulty, al- 
most blinded by the blasts of wind and 
rain, toward the farm-house, guided in 
the darkness by the lights in the win- 
dows. As he neared it there was no 
sign of any uneasiness or search for 
him. He heard Mrs. Sanford’s voice 
in the kitchen, in cheerful conversation 
with Lucinda. At length he reached 
the house and leaned against the frame 
of one of the parlor-windows, unable to 
go farther, his heart beating violently 
from exhaustion. The shutters were 
closed, but through the slats he saw 
into the brightly lighted room. By the 
table stood his brother and Winifred 
Sanford. He could see both their 
faces, and in spite of the roar of the 
wind, their words reached him distinctly 
through the open window. 

“T can’t give you my first love,” his 
brother was saying. “I suppose that is 
over for both of us, but I can give you a 
loyal affection and trust. I will do all 
in my power to make you happy. This 
is not said to influence you—I know 
that it could not—but everything that 
money can do to make your life a pleas- 
ant and easy one shall be done. What 
do you say?” 

He waited gravely for hér answer. 

A triumphant smile came over Wini- 
fred’s face. 

“T say yes,” she answered firmly, look- 
ing straight into his eyes. 

Colonel Brennan took one of her 


hands in his, and, bending down, kissed 
it, not tenderly, but gratefully. 
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“You have made me very happy, and 
now you must help me make Julian 
happy,” he said. 

At these words Winifred turned her 
head slightly aside, but her smile lost 
none of its triumph. 

As he listened the life seemed to go 
out of Julian’s body, and to rush back 
with indignant strength. He staggered 
away from the window, and rushed 
blindly through the darkness, not know- 
ing where he went. The fury of the 
storm was an outlet for the burning 
grief and dismay that panted within 
him. He had reached the outskirts of 
the wood beyond the hay-field, when 
his momentary strength suddenly left 
him. He flung his arms up, with a loud 
groan, which was caught by the wind 
and whirled away, almost before it was 
uttered, and stumbling, he fell heavily, 
striking his head against the gnarled 
trunk ofatree. He lay motionless, while 
the storm raged over him. The volume 
of steadily descending rain seemed lim- 
itless. The minutes lengthened into 
hours before the blasts of wind and rain 
had spent their strength. They gradu- 
ally decreased until there was silence, 
except when a soft shiver of wind in 
the branches of the trees caused a quick 
patter of rain-drops on the dead leaves 
which covered the ground. 

The moon pierced through the trees, 
touching with her pale light the dark 
shadow under them that still lay motion- 
less. 

With the moonlight came voices, but 
there was no answering voice to guide 
them to him whom they sought. , 

The next day Colonel Brennan sat by 
his brother’s bed, where the young man 
lay, a mere shadow of life. “Since they 
had found him the night before, he had 
lain thus—still, white, unconscious. After 
one glance, the doctor, who had been 
summoned in haste from the village, had 
told them that he was dying. The rea- 
sons that he gave were many and con- 
clusive, but to Colonel Brennan the one 
inevitable fact was sufficient. 

The strong man leaned over Julian in 
helpless agony. 

“ Julian !” he implored, “ what does it 
mean? I can’t understand it! Don’t 
leave me. I was going to make you so 


happy. Speak to me only once !” 
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For a moment there was only silence. 
The bright afternoon sunlight filled the 
room as Julian’s eyes opened slowly, 
as if stirred from his lethargy by his 
brother’s penetrating appeal. 

Winifred Sanford’s portrait, standing 
on the mantle opposite, was the first 
thing the young man’s eyes rested upon. 
Warm and glowing in the mellow light, 
to his numbed senses it was no semblance, 
but an exquisite reality 

He held out his hands/with momentary 
strength and passion. 

“ Winifred, Winifred—I love you!” 
he murmured. Then his eyes closed 
again. 

Colonel Brennan caught the words. 
His face became white. 

“Oh God!” was forced from his lips. 
“Tt can’t be that Julian!—it can’t 
Cs ” 

At these words Julian’s eyes opened 
again, and this time there was a singu- 
larly lucid expression in their depths 
—a look of full recollection and intelli- 
gence. 

“Tt’s just as well that I'm going, dear 
old fellow,” he murmured. ‘It has all 
been a mistake.” 


He relapsed into unconsciousness and 
in the night passed quietly out of life. 


Two weeks later, Richard Brennan and 
Winifred Sanford were married at the 
little Methodist church of Granfield. 
They were to go to New York imme- 
diately after their marriage, and from 
there to sail for Europe. Winifred looked 
supremely content, but Colonel Brennan 
wore a baffled, haggard air. His manner 
to his wife was kind, but he seemed to 
shrink from the congratulations of those 
of the Sanfords’ friends who came to the 
wedding, filled with fluttering curiosity. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Sanford drove home 
in the two-seated wagon, after parting 
with their daughter, Mr. Sanford said, 
with a rueful sigh : 

“Winifred’s quiet, maybe, but its goin’ 
to be a long sight quieter without her.” 

“His brother’s dead, but that ain’t 
all,” Mrs. Sanford replied, with more than 
her usual irrelevancy. “ Well, Winifred’ 
get on anyhow! She’s quiet all the way 
through ; she don’t fee? much. She has 
made arise and no mistake ; but I dunno 
as I ever see a bridegroom look as mortal 
miserable as that one did to-day.” 
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Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! 


Well! 


Oh, Zonwetss! Yes, we have it. We have, also, tooth 


powders we prepare ourselves, and . — 


Very well then, we will send up the Zonweiss. 
We must admit that it is the most perfect 
dentifrice, as well as the most delightful 
one, we have ever seen. 

Ail right, — —-one bottle? — — 
thirty-five cents, — — good-bye. . 
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BRAIDED AND FUR TRIMMED 


GOWNS, COATS, AND WRAPS, 

SKATING COSTUMES, 
+ a eS TOBOGGANING COSTUMES, 
ag oy nnpeg ord SLEIGHING ROBES. 


H. 1. M. The Empress of Russia, 
H. M. The Queen of Holland, 

H. M. The Queen of Denmark, a 
H. M. The Queen of Portugal, 





. M. The Queen of Servia, 


4-4-4, 210 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


H. 
H. R. & |. H. The Crown Princess of Germany. 





JAMES PYLES | cnr 


Misses’ and Children’s 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Owing to the great success durin 
the past season of their Knitte 
Tuxedo Summer Suit, Messrs. James 
McCreery & Co. have been ied to 

roduce a Knitted Fall and Winter 

uit for Misses and Children, adapted 
ee. — and a -door wear. ‘s 

is suit is made in one piece; the 

THE BEST style of waist is tight-fitting, with 


a full front of jacket effect, and the 

WASHING COMPOUND skirt is made full, with a sash. 
The colors are the soft, warm 
Winter Shades, relieved here and 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC there with stripes of contrasting 


HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. color. A full descriptive circular 
mailed on application. 








Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should become acquainted with its utility and conveni- Controlled exclusively and for sale only by 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING or C ay 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., aS in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 

PS pig Ao geo Broadway & 11th St., N.Y. 

Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















SYPHER % Co 


INVITE the readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE to 
inspect the rich and rare collection now on exhibition 
in their Union Square Store. The varied selections of 
choice OBJETS D’ART from the great centres of the 
OLD WORLD offer an interesting study of the best 
artificers of the 17th and 18th Centuries, in WOODS, 
MARBLES, METALS, PORCELAINS, and _ the 
PRODUCTS OF THE LOOM. 

Their reproductions commend themselves to parties 
furnishing or decorating their homes, and their great 
assortment (modern and antique silver included) offers un- 
equalled facilities for the selection of gifts for any purpose. 


No. 360 BROADWAY, 
Gorner 17tR Street, NEW YORK. 

















A CERTAIN REMEDY 


For Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gas- 
tro-Intestinal Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera In- 
fantum, and in convalescence from Acute Diseases. 


Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

It is not a secret remedy, but a scien- 
tific preparation, the formula of which 
is plainly printed on each bottle. 

Its great DIGESTIVE POWER 

is created by a careful and 

non treatment of the 
rments in manufacture. 

It is very agreeable to the 


taste, and acceptable to It will positively 
the most delicate CURE CHOLERA 


stomach, INFANTUM, Summer 

Complaints, and ‘CHRONIC 

DIARRH(GA, all of which are 

direct results of ‘imperfect diges- 

tion. Give your children DIGESTY- 

LIN. One bottle may save a life. Not 

one case of death reported for the past year 

from above diseases where the patient had 

taken DIGESTYLIN. Ask your druggist for it. 

Price, $1.00. Large bottles. If he does not keep 

it, send one dollar to us and we will send you a bottle. 
Express prepaid. 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 83 John Street, New York. 
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A PERFECT SOAP AND DELICATE 
><> HANDKERCHIEF PERFUME ARE 
ee NECESSARY TOILET ARTICLES 
Ais. FOR PEOPLE OF REFINED AND 
CULTIVATED TASTES 


| FC OUGA > 
0 CASEM, © COLGATE & CO’S 


VIOLET 
TOILET WATER 


Xe : 
Nes SOA? Bos -delightfully refreshing 


for the basin or bath. 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO.’S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


’ Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
ESTABLISHED 1852 anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 


OFFICES:CoR FULTON &WILLIAMSUIE we 
NEW YORIG 
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Lining Stamp. 
ANUCBr gy 
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NeEwY 
Sole Stamp. 


KETCHING OUTFITS®S 
OF ALLKINDS 

Fj) TUBE COLORS-WATER LORS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVASBRUSHES O1b53 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL: INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
FRES( CoLRS: FINE VARNISHES 


Corresbondence invifed-Catalogues of our different 


: If t get ke of sh fr 
deine responsibleafies, 9 ai al saan ‘te taterategtere S°S Seet 


em. 
Aaissensw——_——> OG EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
— NEW YORK. 








CAUTION .—Genuino have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 


stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED. 

For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 

All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, ‘Foe, or Heel. 
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\, THE IMPROVED DIAMOND SAFETY RAZOR. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BARBER. 


Shaving made an easy task and all danger of cutting the face obviated. It absolutely 
requires no practice to use it successfully. By lathering the face well and stropping the 
blade carefully, a perfect, clean shave is the result. Blades made of best Sheffield steel, 


and all guaranteed. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. Descriptive pamphlet 
mailed free upon application, 


ae ran tes oe co vente eee 


HANDLE FOR STROPPING® HONING. 
ADDRESS, 





Attention is called to the increased excellence of this incomparable machine. 


WE GUARANTEE ITS SUPERIORITY. 
Buy it, with the privilege of returning it unbroken at any time 


within 30 days, C. O. D., for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 


= We furnish the finest grades of Linen Paper and Typewriter 
Remington Typewriter No. 2. supplies of every kind. 


Itustrated pamphlet upon application. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 339 Broadway, New York. 
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VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





ProcTeR & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
guarantee that there is not one particle 
of glycerine from animal sources in their 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. The pro- 
cess of manufacture from beginning to end 
is conducted in their own factory. 


STANDARD OIL CoMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, APRIL 25th, 1887. } 

MEssrs. PROCTER & GAMBLE: 
GENTLEMEN; I cancheerfully recommend your glycerine 
as the best and purest I have ever used, and my friends have 
told me thesame. It is excellent, and I would not be with- 


ils 


(corvenven) naaiend Yours Truly, 
Our Guarantee Seal is on every F. W. LoTrHMan, 
package, and this amo er 
covers not only the purity o j 5 ‘ 
the Glycerine, but also. its VEGETABLE GLYCERINE is put up in 
Vegetable origin. toilet bottles with glass stoppers, at 75cts. and 


$1.25. 
If your druggist does not keep VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, it 


will be delivered to your address, express prepaid, upon receipt of 
price, by 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
When the Chemists appointed 
IN- TH ESE ¥ DEGENERATE z DAYS by the Government to examine 
into the extent of “FOOD ADULTERATION ” report: — 
Out of 20 samples of Ground Cloves examined, po d two were pure. 
Out of 8 samples of Ground Pepper examined, only one was pure. 
Out of 10 samples of Mustard examined, none were pure. 
(SEE REPORT ON SPICES AND CONDIMENTS.) 
To exercise the 
1G is BEHOOUCS Z EVERY: HOUSCKEEPE greatest care in 
the selection of her SPICES and CONDIMENTS. Jn order to overcome the a, 


culty which at teen exists, with regard to SECURING REALLY PURE 
MUSTARD AND SPICES, Messrs, 





(Marke t [dros « JdaLtTimore, (1p. 


Proprietors of the Paca Steam Mustard and Spice Mills (established 1812), have 
prepared—expressly for the wants of the fine retail trade—a brand of Spices man- 
ufactured from the best materials and known as the “Purity BRAND.” 


Our newly-designed “Purity Spice Boxes” contain a quarter-pound each 
of our “Union Brand” (absolutely pure) Mustard and our “Purity Brand” ground 
Allspice, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger and Pepper, in handsomely-decorated dredge 
top square cans, the absolute purity of the contents being guaranteed by the sig- 
natures of the firm on each can—thus “Markell Bros.” Sent by express, prepaid, 
to any address, upon receipt of $2.00. Address, MARKELL Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


A magnificent 6x14 inch 
panel Photo-Engraving 
of the figure hereon, without 
advertising matter, after Ser- 
voux’s famous painting (in 
the Corcoran rt_ Gallery, 
Washington,) of “The Vestal 
Tuccia,” sent free with each 
Purity Spice Box. Dupli- 
cates furnished at $1.00 each, 
Address: 


® MARKCLL © 
®@ BROS.e® 


BAIGIMORE, MD. 
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It has_ remained for Woolrich & Co., of 
Palmer, Mass., manufacturers of Ridge’s Food 
for Infants and Invalids, to develop and put in 
practice one of the most novel advertising 
schemes yet presented to the public—that is, 
utilizing the surface of the moon for advertising 
purposes. Those interested, by forwarding one 
two cent stamp and their address in full, will 
receive a little book on the subject. 

WootsgicH & Co., Palmer, Mass. 


















These are Solid Facts: 


(BUT ARE FRESH EVERY MONTH.) 


80 Garfield Place, 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, 
Aug. Ist, 1884. 


Wootrricu & Co, 
Palmer, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 

Having under treatment a 
patient whose stomach rejected 
every form of household food, 
I was induced to try RIDGE’s 
Foop. It was relished and re- 
tained, and proved a most satis- 
fying nourishment. I find its 
assimilative and soothing prop- 
erties make it especially valuable 
in cases of enfeebled digestion, 
and in irritable and weak con- 
ditions of the bowels. 


Respectfully, 
Wo. WESLEY Cook, M.D. 


Send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Healthful Hints,’’ sent FREE to any address. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





New Harmony, Ind. 
. Oct. 6, 1886, 
Please send me your pamph- 
let on ‘*The Care of Infants.’’ 
Have been using RInGrE’s Foop 
for a very young infant, which 
did perfectly satisfactory until, 
unfortunately, the druggist let 
his stock run out and could get 
no more in town, and had to 
substitute ‘‘ ’s,” which let 
the babe go down fast, not 
agreeing at all with the child. 
Have now ordered a supply my- 
self from Indianapolis. Have 
raised one child on RIDGE’s 
Foop, a bright, strong, and 
healthy little girl. 
O. W. WILLIs. 
CHATHAM, Mass., Jan, 10, 1885. 
We have used RIDGE’s Foop 
in our family and can heartily 
recommend it. 
O. P. FULLER, 
Pastor Baptist Church, 
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‘ GLU E, For Use. 


Glue} has four times the strengehe NO Heatilg, 


These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, ¥ the Government Arse- 
ullman Palace Car Co., 


ALWAYS 
READY 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first- 
class manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all 
kinds of fine work. 


Pronounced STRONCEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use. 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts of 
the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market ; some with high-sounding names; others 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only 
cry is: ** Just as good as LePage’s,” It is the best recommendation 
that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have of the merits of their 
glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, red, 
yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. 

We have just commenced manufacturing our NEW 
PATENT CAN—which has the following advantages: 
The top can be turned on or off readily by the fingers— 
each Can has brush fastened to the inside of cover, and 
a wiper to take off superfluous glue. This arrangement 
enables the amateur or artisan to carry a small can in 
the pocket ready for immediate use, without danger of, 
soiling from brush or can, The NEW PATENT CAM 
is in 3 stzes:—Half-pint, gill, and half-gill.—Regular 
Cans, pint, quart, 2-guart, and gallon. Bottles, two 
sizes as heretofore, 1 oz. and 2 oz. 
Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 

ONLY BY THE 


MADE 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., - Gloucester, Mass. 
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YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


to the diagonal E. gi the dagger — our — 

aoe exclusively) the breaking 
FITS PERFECTLY Tine Woeh. 
a sat ~ seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PEN ECT. G, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. tet thet Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
Oirst--lass dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and erwarda, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 





LOWELL 


For nearly half a century LOWELL 
CARPETS have been acknowledged to 
be the BEST. The word “LOWELL” 
appears in CAPITAL letters in the back 
of Lowell, Wilton, and Body Brussels 
at every repeat of the pattern. 

The Lowell Ingrains are wound upon 
a hollow stick, which the U. S. Courts 
decided to be a valid trade-mark. The 
public are thereby thoroughly protected 
against deception. 

The grade has never been lowered, 
and the company unhesitatingly chal- 
lenge comparison with the production 
of any manufacturer in the world. 

These goods can be obtained of first- 
class dealers. 


CARPETS 





TRADE 
GoUSTART 


BUPLEX 
onset: 


MARK. 


Integrity of material and make. 
pty ee 8 pees, ease and elegance to the form. 
gon Lee Sbended upon for satisfactory — 
ed. Sold everywhere for One Do. 
Sample § oa post-paid on receipt of price. 


BORTREE M''6. GO., JACKSON, MICH. 
Mrs. E. M. VAN BRUNT'S 


Dress Reform Parlors, 


39 EAST 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 








Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Jersey- ge Undergarments in Silk, 
Wool, Merino, White and Scarlet, 
; stock and made to order. 
seeds Suits in the Imported 


f aeger Yarn. 
Sole N. Y. Agent for | Pr 


BATES’ WAISTS, 


Good Sense Waists, 
Corded Waists, 
Breakfast Corsets, 
Dress and Stocking 
Supporters, 
Sanitary Napkins, ‘ 
Abdominal Bandages, § 
Corsets for Equestriennes, §} 
Dr. Warner's . 
Health Corsets, 
Patterns for Dress : 
Reform Underwear. 


BATES’ WAIST 


Send for Dress Reform ¥; 

warterly, mailed free. F 

Orders by Mail a Specialty. 
PURCHASING BUREAU. j 








Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at 
home, a A or SIREN Lane Une CO. 


218 STaTE Sr., Galatea, ILL. 


WANTE 





DRESS REFORM. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL MADE TO ORDER. 


Vest and Drawers separate or in one. Scarlet and white all wool. Heavy and light merino. ff 
Samples of material sent on application. 
READY-MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS. 
\ Vest and Drawers in one. Equipoise, Emancipation, Dress Reform, and Comfort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder Brace and Corset combined. hey niga pant, Shoulder Stocking 
te) Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. New Illustrated Catalogue Free, Agent for the JENNESS-MILLER 
SYSTEM PATTERNS. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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CROWN COLLARS 
AND CUFFS, AND 
MONARCH SHIRTS. 


SUPERIOR IN DESIGN, FABRIC AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Retailed by LEADING Men’s Furnishers. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED TO THE TRADE. 


WHOLESALE SALESROOMS: 
NEW YORK—714 Broadway. BALTIMORE—104 German St. 
BOSTON—9 Franklin St. CHICAGO—205 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA—312 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO—108 Sutter St. 


CEO. B. CLUETT BROS. & CO., Manufacturers, TROY, N. Y. 


| WIDTH2'sIN. SPACELIN. | 


ONE PRICE EVERYWHERE. 





Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, LX x 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


) 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natural colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camel’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N; Y. 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $8 PANTS 


(FULL SUITS AND OVERCOATS.) 


1, This Company is now doing 
the largest custom-made clothing 
business in the United States. 

3. e have now upon our 
books over 110,000 customers, 
whom we have supplied direct, 
saving them tbe enormous profit 


THREE 
FACTS 


and expensive rents of the jobber 
and retailer. 

3. We never PERMIT any one to 
be sorry he dealt with us, for we 
always have and always will RE- 

—— FUND MONEY FOR ANY CAUSE, even 
MARK, the buyer’s fault. 

Act Now, and begin to save ONE-HALF the cost of clothing for 
the rest of your life; and if you have always worn ready-made, 
begin Now to know the LUXURY Of CUSTOM-MADE clothing. Do 
one of two things :— 

(1.) Send 6 cents for package of samples and self-measure- 
ment blanks. MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, and we will send a 
GOOD LINEN TAPE-MEASURE FREE. 

(2.) OR, if you cannot wait for samples, tell us about what 
color you like, give us your WAIST, HIP, and INSIDE LEG 
measures, together with $8 and 85 cents for postage (or prepaid 
express) and packing, and we will GUARANTEE to please or re- 
fund your money. 

To those who do not already kNow our reputation, the 
American Express Co. (capital $20,000,000) will cheerfully 
write, in answer to any inquiries sent to their Boston office. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, ~ Boston, Mass. 











TERA re Grapes esr G 
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PRICE, INCLUDING TWO STYLES OF TYPE, $100.00. 


The only Typewriter awarded a Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


ADVANTAGES: 
Speed, Perfect Alignment, Uniform Impression, Changeable Type, Durability, etc. 





Unprecedented Success, Already over 4,000 in use. 





Every machine guaranteed. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 75 & 77 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


G2" Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 





THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


$38waren 


EVER MADE ARE SELLINC IN OUR 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS 
THIS IS THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST CONVENIENT 


And only Co-operative System of selling watches. The watches are 
American Lever ‘Stem Winders, containing every essential to accuracy 
and durability, and have, in addition, numerous patented improvements 
found inno otherwatch, They are absolutely the only Dust and Damp- 
proof Movements made in the World, and are jeweled throughout with 
GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent Stem Wind and Set is the 
strongest :.nd simplest made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, to any $75 Watch. 
Our Co-operative Club System brings them within the reach of every one, 
We want an active, responsible representative in every city and town. 
Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. Write for full particulars 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 


P.O. Box 928. PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


REFERENCES :—Keystone National Bank; The City Trust, Safe Deposit 
and Surety Co., or any Commercial Agency, 
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Capital $300,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


Washington, D. ¢. 
Newark, N. J. 


$301dd HSV 
aHL LV 
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Detrolt, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Denver, Col. 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Baltimore, Md. 
St.Louis, Mo. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Ete., ete. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ROYAL WORCESTER 


AND OTHER ARTISTIC PORCELAIN 
AND FAIENCE. 
Visitors to New York are invited to view their 


Art Galleries, in Brooklyn, three minutes from 
Bridge Terminus. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, BROOKLYN, 
145 State Street, CHICAGO. 


Pamphlet on Art Pottery sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





RELIEF FOR THE EYES OF NIGHT WORKERS. 


<TH E—<> 


ROYA ae 


Absolutely "Safe. 
GIVES A LIGHT OF 65 CANDLE POWER. 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. CANNOT EXPLODE. 


This remark able burner far excels any lamp or burner hereto- 
fore invented, in steadiness, HITE g. and em of its light. 
t gives an absolutely WH 1G d can be used 
on any ordinary lamp you may have in oar x 
It does away with all evil effects of night work upon the eyes, 
a do more than any medicine to restore over-taxed eye- 
sigh’ 
One Editor writes: ‘‘I have worked by it constantly till very 
late at n night, and the trouble I foeteahy. had with my eyes has 
eg ee since I have been usi ng it 
Many ladies have said it is the only _ t by which they can 
sew on black cloth, as yell by night as by oe 
Doctors certify that it is the only light "by which they can 
safely pce surgical operations and make medical examina- 
nig 
Equals Gas for Lighting Churches, Halls, and Factories. 
Burner and chimney sent free of charge to any part of the 
country for $1.25. 


NEW YORK BRASS COMPANY, 
la Barclay Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
51 & 53 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
8 Snowhill, London, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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a LTRACTIVE HOMES. 

i =6The Robert Mitchell 
Pussies Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have designed and executed 
some of the most attractive 
homes in the U. S. Interior 
wood-work, floors, doors, man- 
tels, etc., Stained Glass, Fres- 
coing, Draperies, Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, etc., are supplied to 
order. Experienced artists and 
artisans direct and supervise 
the smallest detail. Carvings 
and hand labor by the most 
artistic talent that can be had. 


If you contemplate furnishing or redecorating a 
single room or a whole house, write for plans and 
estimates to 

THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
CincinnaT1, OHIO, 























‘THE HENIS 


PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER, 


The Strainer will be found invaluable when 
preparing the following articles 
of food: 





“This invention is a real little 
treasure.”—Public Ledger, Phila. 








Mashing Potatoes, Baked or Boiled. 
reparing Potato ‘Cakes. 
Preparing Fish Cakes. 
Preparing Sweet Potatoes for mating Pies, 
Preparing Pumpkins for a 
*reparing Soups of all kin 
Preparing Squash. 
Preparing Turnips. 
; preparing some oes oe aga 
QEMEMS), Preparing Tomatoes for Soups 
FatKnTHin Philadelphia Cooking School, reparing Tomatoes for c atsup. 
at reparing Apples for P: 
k 1525 CHestnut STREET. Preparing Apples for Bence. (The Apples need not 
e peel 
Mr. C. F. HENIs: Preparing Apples for Custard. 
Dear Sir—A tew days ago some Straining Cranberries. 
one left one of your patent Fruit Pressing the Juice from Grapes 
and ie a Presses at my school, Pressing and Straining Currants, ‘Blackberries, Straw- 
on trial. I used it to- aan for the berries, etc. 
first, and find it the best Pressing and Straining Peaches, Strawberries, and all 
thing of the kind I haveever other kinds of Fruit for Flavoring or Mixing with 
use Would you be kind Ice Cream. 
enough to write me where Preparing Beef Tea. 
they can be purchased. ‘* Preparing Beef Broth. 
Respe Te ROR “* $training the Hulls from Oatmeal Mush. 
(M RER, ** Preparing Cottage Cheese. 
, 22 * Prinaapal. 


*“* Pressing the Scraps when Rendering Lard. 
THE HANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 


2" For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. Price, Fifty Cents. If your dealer does not keep 
them, the Press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manufactured only by 


CHARLES F. HENIS CoO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


DIAMOND DYES. 
Mili 



































The American Sewing Machine Company's New Illustrated 
Circular is full of points for all who are in any way interested 
in Sewing Machines. Send for it. 

Mailed free to any address in the world, and of the utmost 
value to all who use Sewing Machines. 


AMERICAN B.H. 0. SEWING MACHINE CO. 


S. W. Cor. 20th St. and Washington Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of us. Notice these low prices as samples of what we 
offer. Ordinary Color Tube Paints 6 cents. Artists 
Bristle Brushes fine quality only 5 cents. Double 
Beaded Brass Placques 8 in. only 25 cents. Extra 
Quality Prepared Canvasses on frames 10x14, 25 cents. 





FOR SILK, pre nl COTTON, 


and all Fabrics and Fancy Articles. An 
onecanusethem. Anythingcan be Colore 


32 COLORS-10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant eget Dyes to color .more 
qgoods,7 Trp ge, than any other 
Dyes ever aides and to give more brilliant 











English 


and durable colors. 


THE DIAMOND 

COLD, SILVER, PAINTS 
BRONZE and COPPER 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high-priced kinds and only 
10 cents a package. Also Artist’s Black for 
Ebonizing. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card and directions for coloring Photo- 
graphs and doing fancy work. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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INDIGO. 


Nl || Moist Cofor 


Remember we keep everything needed by Artists’ 
and Amatuers and guarantee our prices to be as low 
if not lower than any other dealer. > pe Priced 
Illustrated Catalogue free by mail on applica 
tion. Address EDMANDS ART SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 12 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BUILDING 





BOOKS. Catalogue free. W. T. 
ComsTock, 23 Warren Street, N. Y. 











ACKAGES of “CerrgEatine 
Frakes” at twenty cents each 
may be used until there 1s not 
left in them one flake. Dishes 
of it may be made after the 

family is seated at the breakfast 

table. If more is wanted it can 


be prepared at once. If too much 
is served, it can be added to flour 
in making bread. And so in all the hundreds of 


ways in which “Cereatine Fiaxes” may be pre- 


pared, there is constant economy in its use. 


“¢Cerealine Flakes’ for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





At the INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, lately held in Washington, D. c., the 
Majority of the Three Thousand Delegates Tested our 


RESTORATIVE 
WINE OF COCA, 


And were unanimous in pronouncing it the most palatable and high-class preparation of Coca they had yet examined. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 9, 1887. 
Having tested and made repeated examinations of the Wine of Coca manufactured by Messrs. THURBER, 
WaYLAND & Co., I hereby certify that this preparation is most excellent as a restorative in all cases of general 
debility of the nervous system, especially in disorders arising from excessive intellectual strain, or other causes 
producing mental weakness. I also consider this Wine invaluable for the purpose of renewing lost vitality in 

constitutions enfeebled by prolonged illness, particularly in cases of convalescence from malignant fevers. 

Professor SEMNOLA, University of Naples, Italy. 


They also pronounce our COCANIZED 


BEEF, WINE, AND IRON, 


The most palatable, best disguised, and attractive preparation of Beef, Wine, and Iron they had ever seen; and 
were loud in their praises of it. Physicians cheerfully furnished with samples. 





THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., NEW YORK. 
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REAL STONE IN THREE COLORS. 
TRADE MARK, “ANCHOR.” DR. RICHTER’S PATENT. 


HE ‘‘Russian Chapel” herewith represented is built with the con. 
tents of one box of the ‘‘ Anchor Stone Building Blocks,” Dr, 
Richter’s patent. This construction attains the height of 22 in,, 

and shows what beautiful buildings can be erected with these famous 
Stone Blocks, The immense value of these instructive and amusing 
blocks has been generally acknowledged and appreciated, not only by 
the public at large, but also most eminent pedagogues have, without 
reserve, declared these boxes to be the very best Christmas present 
parents could give to their children. Beyond the splendid book of 
models contained in every box, second books of architectural models in 
: color-print have been issued, and any box can be systematically en- 
= larged by the corresponding supplement-box, with which magnificent 
: buildings can be erected. 
The ‘‘ Anchor Building Blocks” are to be had from most Toy-Dealers, 
Stationers, and Educational Depots of the United States. For full par- 
ticulars and illustrated price-list, apply to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 310 BROADWAY, NEW YORi 





URREY THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
\ are made with patent double acting rods and 


eee mi pened knee rest. Light, 
, ANEW OEPARr, substantial and handsome. 
—- — CO orm a Used in the best Bands and 
\ ay € a a | Orchestras. Unequaled for 
a 8} } ; tone, surpass all others in 
Ve wip gece" = 7 Hf = ij finish and appearance. | If 
i ea ee 4 @\ nearest Music dealer does 
roxy SV YF Py Ny, Ni 4 FY not keep them, write to us 
\%: \ F, CG -_—, for Illustrated Catalogue. 

df | J "™"LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 

. The Best on Wheels. gist. strong, conven- 

ent and low priced. andy 

of. Handy for single horse or pair. f BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
pnt ge engge econ pee Handy to load ee wairett OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
+ cong a red met meh artnet Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.™ price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
68 Murray St. New York. ECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
5 828. Market &t. Boston. and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


SEND 10c. FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 











And see for yourself. The term ‘sport’ is so elastic that to 

call it a ‘‘sporting”’ paper is hardly to define it atall. Nothing 

elastic, though, about the Forest and Stream’s peculiar province. 
It has to do with angling, shooting, natural history, field and pet dogs, canoeing, yachting. So much in these 
topics, that all other branches of ‘‘sport” are perforce excluded. You will like its tone, its clean pages, its 
healthy spirit, and its way of looking at things. 

Terms :—Per year, $4; six months, $2; 10 cents per copy. For sale by newsdealers everywhere. Our Catalogue No. 9, 

books on fishing, shooting, natural history, kennel, canoeing, yachting, is sent free. Audubon Magazine, 50 cents per year. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 40 Park Row, New York. 
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A GREAT EDITOR, 
A GREAT DIVINE, 
A GREAT LAWYER. 


Hon. Henry Watterson, Rev. David Swing, and De 
Lancey Nicoll, Esq., are eminent in their professions, 
They are men with the courage of their convictions, 
and who would only write the subjoined letters through 
adesire to direct the sick and suffering to a remedy 
they believed to be highly valuable: 


EVERETT Hovusk, UNION SQUARE, } 
New York, Sept. 13, 1887. 
My DEAR Mrs. AYER,—I have given your “ Vita Nuova” a 
e test, and feel myself entirely justified in saying that you 
ve hit upon an altogether effectual restorative. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 


HENRY WATTERSON. 


LAKE GENENA, Wis., June 23, 1887. 
DEAR FRIEND Mrs. AYER,—You and I have so long been 
personal friends that I am almost afraid that my regard for 
you ~~ make your ‘‘ Vita Nuova” better than other medi- 
cines. It finds in my organism an enemy that has “held the 
fort” for thirty years, but it has already brought me peace and 
hope. It has great merit as a help to nature. I am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant found in 
the heart of Africa by some Heaven-guided tramp, but is 

wholly rational and scientific. 
With kindest wishes, your friend, 
DAVID SwINa. 


New YorK, June 28, 1887, 

DEAR Mrs. AYER,—I have delayed my acknowledgment of 
your gift chiefly to give you my deliberate judgment upon the 
merit of your tonic. I may now write you that, after a trial of 
a week, during which I have conformed to the directions on 
the label, I am convinced that “Vita Nuova” is all that you 
claim it to be. I have used it with greater confidence than 
others might, because I knew you would not recommend so 
earnestly a mixture which did not have the qualities you avow 
it possesses. But if my confidence in you was great, my faith 
in “ Vita Nuova” is now greater. I began to take it after four 
weeks’ steady work in the Sharp case, when my energies wer 
nearly exhausted. it has not only added to m7 physical vital- 
ity, but has clarified the mind and stimulated its action. 

I gave onc bottle to Mr. Martine and one to Col. Fellows. 
Their experience is the same as mine. They regard it as an 
antidote against exhaustion, anu attribute to its influence 
alone a greater capacity for mental effort than they have ever 
known. Very faithfully yours, 


DrE LANCEY NICOLL. 


“Vita Nuova” (New Life), if taken according to 
directions, will soon restore you to sound and robust 
health, If you are merely ‘‘ailing” it will prevent 
sickness, For a weak stomach, dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, nausea, congestion, diseases of the throat or 
larynx, and consumption, a few doses will be found 
to work wonders upon the most important organs of 
the human machine. It will strengthen the whole 
muscular system, restore the long lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into 
action with the rosebud of health your entire physical 
energy. These facts are attested to by leaders in the 
world of business and literature. Refuse substitutes. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
52 AND 54 PARK PLACE. 





LADIES, READ THIS. 


Every thinking woman must know that if her face 
presents an unclean appearance, all beauty is gone— 
no intellect can atone for it—she must be repulsive to 
men. Pimples, blackheads, blotches, liver spots, and 
similar imperfections destroy a woman’s beauty. The 
Recamier Preparations will remove them all, They 
will preserve a perfect complexion—they will improve 
apoorone. Read the subjoined letters y Bai two noted 
beauties, and who, you may depend, appreciate the 
importance to a woman of a perfect skin : 


CRAIG-¥-NOS CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 

My Dear Mrs. AYER,—Would you be so kind as to send me 
at once three large jars—each one containing not less than two 
dozen of the little jars—of Recamier Cream with Glycerine. I 
use it every night of my life, and could not do without it. It 
has done my skin such a deal of good, I am not yet out, but 
I wish enough to last through my South American trip. 
have spoken to all my friends of the merits of your unexcelled 
veg wed and shail take particular pains to tell the Princess 
of Wales how wonderfully good the Recamier Preparations 
are. Indeed, I can tru’ ly say that in all my experience I 
have never found anything approaching them in excellent re- 
sults. I’ve been thinking constantly of you lately, and of the 
blessing you are to our sex. If all women knew the merits of 
the Recamier Preparations as I do, how vastly improved the 
majority of them would be. Onc thing I am certain of, a man 
or woman who continues to have a bad complexion, or to suffer 
from any skin disease through failurc to use the Recamier 
Preparations, has tee | himself or herself to blame, and no one 
deserves sympathy who will not take advantage of their beau- 
tifying qualities. If every one would use them it would be but 
a question of a few months when a bad complexion would be 
a curiosity. As for myself I would pay $20.00 a jar willingly 
rather than go a day without my Recamier. 

Yours sincerely, ADELINA Patri NICOLINI. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1887. 
My Dear Mrs. AYER,—I have been for a year using your 
delightful Recamier Preparations, and was, 23 you recollect, 
one of the first to attest to their excellency. While they are in 
no sense of the word Cosmetics, of which I have a wholesome 
horror, they do a~ ay with the need of such meretricious arti- 
cles, and excel any preparations for the complexion I have 
ever seen. Iam convinced thc Recamier Preparations will do 
all you claim; that they will remove tan, sunburn, and the 
many annoying blemishcs women, oe gy Soe the changeable 
climate of this country, are subjected to. I wrote yousome 
months since, I use the Recamiers ‘reliciously,” and believe 
them to be essential to the toilet of every woman who desires 
to retain a fair skin, if Heaven has so blessed her, as well as to 
her less fortunate sisters who need not despair so long as you 
continue to place within easy reach these remedies for all im- 

perfections, Yours most sincerely, 
LILLIzE LANGTRY. 


[From Prof. Stillman, the eminent scientist and Professor of 
Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technology.] 
40 BROADWAY, 
New York, January, 1887. 

Mrs. H. H. AYER,—Dear Madam: Samples of your Recamier 
Cream and Recamier Balm have been analyzed by me. I find 
that there is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate 
skin, and which is not authorized by the French Pharmacopeceia 
as safe and al in preparations of this character. 


Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas B. STILLMAN, Mse. Ph.D. 


If your druggist recommends any substitute to you 
for the Recamier Preparations, depend upon it he is 
trying to swindle you. Prices: Recamier Cream, 
Balm, and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 cach ; Powder, $1.00. 
It will not rub off or make the face shine. Recamier 
Soap, 25 and 50 cents. Read all the advertisements, 
and look at all the beautiful pictures issued by soap 
manufacturers, but when you want a soap for your 
own or children’s use, buy only Recamier Medicated 
Soap. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


52 AND 54 PARK PLACE. 











BEST TOY EVER INVENTED. 


THE WORLD'S EDUCATOR, 


—- OR —— 
EDUCATIONAL TOY AND GAME. 
Children and Grown People Enjoy it Together. 
WIT! WISDOM! WONDER! 


RIFLE. REVOLVER, SPORTING 60008 
OR ANYTHING IN THE SPORTING LINE, WRITE 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO., 


53 State Street, - CHICACO. 


AC LAYS For 
ra NG AINMENTS. 





ABLEAVX VIVANTS DiaoGues CHARADES 
END STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 
New YoRK.. MENTION 


DO YOU WANT A DOG‘ 


DOG BUYERS’ CUIDE. 
— age -g engravings 
3 a ren rices they are 7 
The Educator is full of Fun, Instruction, and Entertain- dh agg few epg ig: bens 
ment, You will laugh whether you want to or not. It asks all ee Mailed for 15 Cents. 
sorts of funny and important questions, and answers every one ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
correctly. Can be “oo equally by youngand old. The best 237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
toy ever invented. rice, with 10 cards, only $1.00. Will be . 
sent by mail or express, prepaid. on receipt of $1.25. Extra 
cards, 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen. For sale by every 
first-class Toy, Stationery, and Fancy Goods House in United 
States, Canada, and Europe. Any person can form a club of 
six, and, sending price of six, will receive one Educator Jree. 
Send stamp for circulars. Mention this Magazine. 


W. 5. REED TOY C0., Leominster, Mass., U.S. A. 














alist 'silsdls: 























Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARNEY & BERR 
| AMERICAN RIN 





TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
iii Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 





ll parts of this Skate finely polished and nic or f wel 4 
Past soni of latest 4 oan can be adja et ‘gurckiy and fcoeias ait one gtcol. & ome 
teed in es—S, 3» 8% 9 ASE OS, AC 10, O72 i, 1 REY 12 inches. 


CATALOGUE FREE. ET ceteaes & bea Skates tre tr ee is House, | eo pringtield, ines’ 


PECK & SNYDER’S CELEBRATED TENNIS. 


The reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be maintained in our new ball for 1887. We have reduced the club price 
from $5.00 to $4.00 per dozen ; if by mail, 30 cents per dozen additional. One-fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We have 
some of last year’s balls, whic *h are not as lively as the new ball, for $3. 00 per dozen, 
SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 
The Franklin Expert Racket, each, $5.50 The Staten Island Racket, eac h, $3. i, Hr 
The Beeckman Racket, 5.50 The Saint George Racket, 
The Franklin Junior Racket, ‘“ 4,00 The Practice Racket, 2 0 
Sample Racket sent by mail, postage paid, for 25 cents in addition to the price. 
a kere Rules, with complete list of Tennis Club Outfits, sent, post-paid, by 
mai cents, 





Send for our 1887 catalogue, just ont, 356 large pages, over 5,500 illustrations ; 
covers printed in 15 colors. Sent by mail, postage paid, 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 
124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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A. G. Sparpine & Bros. 


108 Madison Street, 
“CHICAGO. 


241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
T Oo BOCCGANI 











PRICE LIST. 
PRICE LIST. panies 


a ~Sss sneees STAR STANDARD, 
BURLINGTON. eR) 4 ft 84 0 


STAR EXPERT. 
With Patent Stee! Shoe. 














Now is the time to erect toboggan slides and to organize clubs for this queen of winter sports. Club slides 40 feet high by 
160 feet long can be erected at a cost of from $150.00 to $250.00. Private slides can be erected at a cost of from $25.00 to $100.00. 
Great preparations are being made for this new winter sport. 

Spalding’s “Manual of Winter Sports,” illustrated, containing full information for organizing Toboggan and Snow- 
Shoe Clubs, and for conducting slides, together with plans, specifications, and estimates of cost for same, mailed to any address 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. 5 

Beautiful Chromo-Lithographs, 22x28, of one of the finest slides at Montreal, in full operation, showing a great variety 
of handsome costumes, will be furnished at $15.00 per hundred. Sample copy mailed upon receipt of twenty-five cents. Address 
A. G. SPALDING & BROs., 241 Broadway, New York, 108 Madison Street, Chicago. 


SPALDINC’S “PEERLESS” CLUB SKATE. 


No. 0. il, 188s. : No. 2 O. 
Finest skate made. Pol- ae ; — Cast Steel Runner, 
clamp. Nickle-plated, i | 
Hardened Runner, AAT i 
welded, red steel blades, with cut sheet steel foot-boards and clamps. The " bs 
Blued instead of fastening is Rajusted by means of a double (right and left) screw which makes the Nickle-plated, Hard 


ished & Plated, $4.00. i, 
No. 3. i once: = H $1.75. 
’ i I i et— it 
Ladies’ Peerless. Strap i CT Cina j b } ‘ 4 moa 
WAIT Mt Hui AWN 
MN NG | ! 
$3.50 a eee Eee Runner, $2.75. 
No. 3B. The above cut represents our Peerless” club skate, with patent lever clam 
Nickled, $3.00. quickest and most secure fastening ever produced. The foot-board is made of one ened Runner, $3.50. 
piece, thereby insuring increased strength and firmness. 


PATENTED 
at heel, lever for toe i TTT 
i i A MR i Kl Blue-top, Hardened 
Nui} HAA Hl - 
Same as No. 3, except fasteni .. The material used in the manufacture of these skates is the very bes’ No. 1. 





Complete Sporting Goods Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
241 Broadway, NEW YORK. 108 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PARKER'S 


With it you can stamp more than 


1000 


PATTERNS 





STAMPING 
OUTFIT 


Exceeds in value all other outfits, 


$1.00. 


Sent anywhere by mail, prepaid. 








This outfit contains book teaching every Known method 
of stamping, price 25 cents; Box Best Powder and I’ad, 10 cts. ; 
Materials for Indellible Stamping on Plush, Felt, etc., 15cts.; Mate- 
terials and Instruction for Parker’s New Method (copy- 
righted), No Paint, No Powder, No Daub, 50 cents; 


New 1888 Catalogue (showing all the new stamping pat- 
terns), 10 cents; and Iilustrated Wholesale Price List 
of Embroidery Materials, Infant's Wardrobes, Corsets, Jewelry, 
and SAVE ladies need. 

4a SAVE MONEY BY BUYING AT WHOLESALE, -@w 


PARKER'S LAST INVENTION. 


A SET OF DESIGNING PATTERNS.— With this set 
any one can design thousands of beautiful pieces for Embroidery. 
Tinsel Work, Painting,etc. No experience needed—a child 
can do it. An Illustrated Book shows how to make patterns 
to fill any space; all the flowers used in embroidery represented. 
Every one who does stamping wants a set, which can be 
jn with this outfit. This outfit also contains 


Splasher Design, 22 in.., 50 cents ; Roses, 12 in., and Daisies, 
12 in., for scarf or tidies, 25 cents each; Wide Tinsel Design, 12 in., 
25 cents; Strips of Scallops for Flannels, wide and narrow, 30 cts. ; 
Braiding Patterns 10 cts.; Splash! Splash! **Good Nisht,” and 
*-Good Morning,”’’ for pillow shams, two fine outline designs 
for tidies, 6x8, 50 cts.; Tray Cloth Set, 50 cts.; Teapot, Sugar, 
Cream, Cup and Saucer, etc. ; Pond Lilies, 9x12, 25 cts. ; 2 Alphabets, 
$1.00; 2Sets Numbers, 30 cts. ; Patterns of Golden Rod, Sumac, Dais- 





ready for use. The following being o 


COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


In addition to all these and many other patterns we enclose a 
Coupon good for $1 worth of patterns of your own 
selection chosen from our catalogue. 


The Great Value of this Outfit is in Good Useful Patterns, 


ies, Roses, &c., Tinsel and Outline Patterns, Disks, Crescents, &c. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, | YEAR. 

The Modern Priscilla (the only practical fancy work 
journal in America), by arrangement with the publishers, will 
also be sent free for one year. 


T. &. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 


Published monthly, at 50cts. per year. 
Descriptions of new fancy work appear 
every month; all directions for knit- 
ting or crocheting carefully corrected. 
Everything beautifully illustrated. 

Miss Eva M. Niles says: “I 


SAVE MONEY. 


Embroidery Material, Infant’s Goods, 
Kid Gloves, Corsets, Laces, Ruchings, 
etc., at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Sent anywhere by mail, 
POSTAGE ALWAYS PREPAID. 

25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, 11 cents. 

Box of Waste Embroidery Silk, worth 


think your paper a little gem.” 
Clab. 

ments!! Send stamp for pre- 
miumai list. 
a year, or 5 for $1. 
and have your own free. 


Priscilla Publishing Co., Lynn, Mass. 


up a 


Devoted exclusively to 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


Grease EnGnee- 40 cents, for only 21 cents. Felt Tidies, 


all stamped, 10cents. Linen Splashers, 
all stamped, 18cts. Felt Table Scarfs, 
18x50, all stamped, 48 cents. Ball Tin- 
sel, 8 cents. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass 


Club rate is now 25 cts. 
Get 4 subscribers 
Address, 








Advanced Method of Book-keeping. 


The Seven Account System, by mail, $1.00. 


= 
WAS 
SS 


THE SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM CoO., 


19 NorRTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 


A 
, COTTAGE PORTFOLIO 
A WITH SUPPLEMENT 
contains about 50 illustrations of cosy, 
artistic CorraGEs. Modern, fully upto 
we the times. They are studies for econo- 
ha my and convenience. Original in de- 
fr sign. Many of the plans are entirely 
different in arrangement from the ordi- 
5 nary cottage. Size, 10 x 12inches, show- 
ing floor plans, elevations, and perspec- 
: gm tives, also giving description and cost of 
= oe = each. It wijust the work for all who con- 
template building. Sent, post-paid, for $1.00. if . 
Address D. 8. Hopkins, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








For Reducing Family Expenses, — Our new 
90-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand Schoo! Books in proportion. Over 4000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on application. We also issue ‘Catalogue D” of 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 

ARTHUR Hinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
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ME SER’? oF Brain Workers 
ond ne XEN GISER’ Ladies, and Youths ; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, acien- 
titic, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

“ Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,’ 16 East 
14th Street and 713 5th Ave.,N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Dowp. Wm, Blaikie, author of “ How 
to get Strong,” says of it: ‘I never saw any 
other that I liked half as well.” 





NE QUIRE WRITING PAPER with envelopes, Grecian, 
Antique, Distaff, or Parchment, BY MAIL, only 50c. 
50 cards and plate engraved, #1.00. CHARLES R. 
BOURNE, M’fg Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR BOY ony el 2.0 


Oo. 
Welcomed by White Cross Workers. 
Circulars free. Parents rejoice in this 
Best terms to work for their sons 


SANITARY PUB, CO, 159 LA SALLE ST.CHICAGD. 
well done, with 


OOKB i Re Di Ni CG good materials, 


60 c for SCRIBNER’s, Harper’s, and Century. 
. 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO,, 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





MANUAL FOR YOUNG MEN. 
E. R. Sh 


. Shepherd. 








A NEW OPERETTA 
For Amateurs. 
By Fanny Crosby 
and H. P. Danks. 
PRICE, $1.00 By MaIL. 


oer, eg music 

but not difficult. Only sim 

ey scenery needed, or can 
e given without it. 


Tue J. CHURCH Co., CINCINNATI, O 
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The Independent. 


“One of the ablest weeklies in existence.” 
—Pall Malt Gazette, London, England. 


“The most influential religious organ in the States.” 
—The Spectator, London, England. 


“Clearly stands in the fore-front as a weekly re- 
ligious magazine.”—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


“The Independent does just what we should sup- 
pose a first-rate magazine would do, it seeks for 
originality, vigor, beauty, out 6f the commonplace.” 

—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

It is a Newspaper, Magazine, and Review allinone. Itisa 
religious, a literary. an educational, a story, an art, a scientific, 
an agricultural, a financial, and a political paper combined. 
It has thirty-two folio pages and twenty-two departments. 

No matter what a person’s religion, politics, or profession 
may be, no matter what his age, employment, or condition may 
be, THE INDEPENDENT will prove a help, an instructor, an 
educator. 

Its yearly subscription is $3.00, or two years for $5.00. 

A month’s “ Trial Trip,” thirty cents. 

Specimen copies, with prospectus for 1888, sent free to any 
address on receipt of postal card. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 BROADWAY, 
P. 0. BOX 2787. NEW YORK. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE 


by Percy Moray, is the prettiest picture ever published 
in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 28x22 in., and 
costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It is given as a pre- 
mium supplement to THE ART Ace. All who do not 
care to send a dollar should send a postal card asking for 
the Art Age Free Illustrated Catalogue. THE ArT AGE 
gives 


THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLE- 
MENTS AND NINE MONTHLY 
FINE ART SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50, 
These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


(Six months, $1.25.) 





THE ART ACE IS AN INTEREST- 
INC, 


practical, useful magazine of architecture, household 
decoration, general art and letters, now in its fifth year 
of publication. In sending subscriptions or for cata- 
logue please mention this advertisement. Always address 
ART AGE, 74 West 23d Street, New York. 





~<=— IN ENCLISH AND CERMAN —3>— 


ie. 


A beautiful lithographed calendar, of the size and shape of a 
valm-leat fan, with block containing selections from the works of 
Schiller, in the original and translation. $1.00. 


SUNSHINE CALENDAR FOR 1888. 


Anew and pretty calendar, comprising lithographed pages for 
each month, with aprnupeiate poems by popular authors, anda 
very attractive cover. ch leaf arranged to turn over, and all 
mounted on an oxydized metal rod with chain to suspend it by. 
Each one in a box, $1.25. 


THE YEAR IN THOUGHT CALENDAR FOR 1888. 


Anew and novel calendar, edited by Mrs. A. N. BULLENS. Each 
month of the year will have a beautiful stamped and illuminated 
design. An ——— poem will accompany each month’s de- 
sign, followed by a page of brief selections for each day in the 
month, and other poetical selections. The cover decoration will 
bea maltese cross in fiexible ivory, on which will be engraved an 
appropriate desi; Small quarto, bound in antique hand-made 
board, ragged edges. Each book in a box, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers, Mailed on receipt of price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





o> THE c-». 


WEEKLY NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


—ISs THE— 


Standard Milling Journal of America. 





It contains more information of value to Millers, Flour 
Brokers, Buyers, and Dealers, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


In December will be issued its Fifth Annual HOLIDAY 
NUMBER, which will be the handsomest issue of a 
trade paper ever printed. Profusely Illustrated! Magnifi- 
cently Printed ! 

MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR FLOUR MILLS, 
who desire to reach the Millers; MILLERS who want their 
brands kept before buyers; BROKERS, AGENTS, COM- 
MISSION MEN, FLOUR HANDLERS, AND BUYERS, 
who desire to be identified as such, who seek new connections, 
or are anxious to strengthen old ones, 


SHOULD ALL ADVERTISE 
IN THIS, THE 
IDEAL ANNUAL OF THE GREAT INDUSTRY 


in which they are directly interested. 
Applications for space in this number should be made at 


once. 
C. M. PALMER, 
Publisher, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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1831. 1888. 


THE CULTIVATOR 


OUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is the LEADING JoUR- 
NAL of American Agriculture. In amount and prac- 
tical value of Contents, in extent and ability of Cor- 
respondence, in quality of paper and style of publica- 
tion, it occupies the FIRST RANK. It is believed to 
have no superior in either of the three chief divis- 
ions of 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit Crowing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


while it also includes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading, 
Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of 
the Week. Its MARKET REPORTS are unusually com- 
plete, and much attention is paid to the Prospects of 
the Crops, as throwing light upon one of the most im- 
portant of all questions— When to Buy and When to 
Sell, It is liberally Illustrated, and is intended to sup- 
ply, in a continually increasing degree, and in the best 
sense of the term, a 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


Although the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN has been > 


GREATLY ENLARGED, the terms continue as below 
when paid strictly in advance: ONE Copy, one year, 
$2.50; Four Copies, $10, and an additional copy 
Sor the year free to the sender of the Club ; TEN CoPrgs, 
$20, and an additional copy for the year free to the 
sender of the Club. 

(3 All New Subscribers for 1888, paying in ad- 
vance NOW, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
OUR RECEIPT of the remitiance, to January 1st, 1888, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


(G3" SPECIMEN Corres FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





PATTERN FREE. 


By special arrangement with DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY, the Greatest of all Family Maga- 
zines, we are enabled to make every one of 
our lady readers a handsome present. 

Cut out this slip and inclose it before Dec. 
1st (with a two-cent stamp for return post- 
age), to W. Jennings Demorest, 15 East 14th 
Street, New York, and you will receive by 
return mail a full-size pattern, illustrated and 
fully described, of this JACKET (worth 25c.). 

Cross out a pencil the size desired. 
Bust, 34, 36, 38, 40. 

While Demorest’s is not a Fashion Maga- 
zine, many suppose it to be, because its 
Fashion Department, like all its other Depart- 
ments, is so perfect. You really get a dozen 

Magazines he one, for $2.00 per year. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce Woodward's Musical ards Musical Monthly ($1.00 per year) 
and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in every family having 
a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cents for postage, 
send Sree samples with ten complete pieces of our very latest 
popular Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (114 113 
inches), printed on aa heavy music paper, and would 
cost $4.00 at music stor 

We also publish the latest success, 


THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING, 


a very popular and beautiful waltz song; mailed for 60 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO, 


842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


A GOOD WATCH FRFF! 


Stem-Winding WATERBURY 
WATCH, warranted; given for a club of only seven 
subscribers to the best 50-cents-a-year paper in the 
World. Sample copies FREE. Address 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


RaveD STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
= pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St.,Cincinnati,O. 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY 


ConoucTeo By T. M. Ferris. 














Best rm 1 ge of its 
kind. $1.2 BaP yeee. 


*> Sample copies: 
Address FERNS PUBLISHING CO 
1 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 
wens subscribing now get the remain- 
ing numbers of 1887 free. 


A LY GIFT FOR THE LADIES 


This is the best 
spiral Wire Bustle 
made and com- 
menés itself to all 
for the following 
Reasons. 


Lt adjusts itself to the formin a perfect manner and gives 
astylish pre ne to the costume, Itislightin weight, 
cool, cleanly and healthful. Itclosesitself when the wear- 
er sits own and resumes its proper shape while rising. By 
theadjusting strap itcan be regulatedto anysize andcan 
not becrushed out of shape. Every person sending us 25 
cts, for a three months trial subscription to the tines 
trated Companion will receiveas a FREE GIF 
thissplendid Bustle, The Tilustrate ae ompane 
ion is a large 26 page Kilusiraied Paper full of 
Stories, Sketches, Wit and Humor. One of the Finest 
Family papers published, we know you will like it. 
The regular p 1.00 per year ; wesend this hand- 
some Bustle FREE: by mail, andthe TRestrased Com- 
penton forthree monthsfor 25 cents, aclub of Five 
1.00, Accept this special offer while they last. 

Satiefaction Guaranteed. rite to-day, Stamps taken 
E.F.NASON, Publisher (11 Nassau St.N.V 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
The Science of of Thought. 


By F. Max MULLER, UNIFORM WITH 
SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE,” ETC. 2 


‘*“CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP,” 
VOLS., CROWN 8vO, $4.00. 


** THE 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
I feel convinced that the views put forward in this book, which are the result of a long life devoted to solitary reflection and to the 


study of the foremost thinkers of all nations, contain certain truths which deserve to be recorded. 


I trust that in time some of them will 


be recognized as well founded, while others may at all events claim their place in that continuous dialectic process which, by rubbing off 
the rough edges of prejudice and error, will in the end restore the old gem of truth to its perfect form and its own innate brilliancy. 


“That ‘The Science of Thought’ is well written, that it abounds 
in fine passages, and that it enriches philology, it is wholly unneces- 
sary to state. No student of language cana ord to neglect it, every 
student of natural history should master it, and the metaphysicians 
will find it as rich a mine as one discovers but once or twice in one’s 
life."— The Boston Beacon. 


“ Professor Miiller need be under no apprehension for the success 
of this book. Any work signed by so illustrious a name is sure 
of a warm welcome ; while such questions as the origin of language 
and the descent of man have assuredly not lost their interest either 
for the English or for the German public, least of all when they are 
discussed ina style almost unique for its combined clearness, point, 
and vigor.”— The Academy. 


Greek Lexicon. 


ROMAN AND BYZANTINE PERIODS (FROM B. C. 


SOPHOCLES. 
THAYER OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


‘*Let no one imagine that this learned work is written for book- 
worms or for men of profound learning only. On the contrary, it 
interests every one whose studies in the New Testament or the 
Septuagint ever carry him to the Greek ; that is, it ought to interest 
every clergyman in America and England. Some of the articles 
are almost grammatical treatises, while at the same time the rich- 


146 TO A.D. 1100). By PROFESSOR E. A. 


MEMORIAL EDITION, ISSUED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF PROFESSOR J. H. 
ROYAL 8vO, $10.00 NET. 


ness of illustration does not interfere with the systematic arrange- 
ment or the ease of reference."—7he Nation. 

‘* We would especially recommend the present work to students 
of the Greek fathers and of theological literature, a branch which 
Mr. Sophocles appears to have searched with unflagging industry 
and unwearied patience.”— The Academy. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 





MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 


Hopkins. oeagenny Stupy or MAN.......... cincaiackahasiaae $1 cf 


Janet. 


PsYCHOLOGY. 
INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE... 
MORAL SOTENOE, 000.cccscccccccccccccces 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


MoDERN PHILOSOPHY. 
REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 2 vol: 
HIstoRY OF PHILOSOPHY. 2 VO! 


Porter. 


Fischer. 
McCosh. 
Ueberweg. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND HOMILETICS. 


Fisher. Grounps oF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF... 
Harris. Pxmosopnic Basis or THEISM 

; ELF REVELATION OF GoD 

Shedd. TREATISE ON HoMILETICS........ snenos 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


HIsToRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Fisher. 
Schaff, 


“4 Vols. 
4 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Hodge. SystEeMatTic THEOLOGY, 3 vols 
Van Oosterzee. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMY. 


Po.iTIcAL Economy P 
NTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL Econo 
Woolsey. PotrricaL SCIENCE. 2 vo. 


Perry. 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Craik. ENG.LIsH LITERATURE. 2 vols..... 
Cc ruttwell. RoMAN LITERATURE 
GREEK LITERATURE 
ENGLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC DiscoursE. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 2 vols... 
LANGUAGE AND STUDY OF LANGUAGE.......... 


ART AND MUSIC. 


Miller. EssEnrriaus or RET ER sone. +00 000 
Walker. Hanpsook or DRAWING.. 3 
unt. Concise History oF Music 
Ritter. Music in ENGLAND, $1.50; Music IN AmeEnIcA, 
NUAL OF MusicaL History 
Tuckerman. SHortT History oF ARCHITECTURE... 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Jevons. 
Phelps. 
Scherer. 
Whitney. 


Guyot. 
arsh- 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Epochs oF Ancient History. 11 vols.............06. 
Epochs or MopERN History. 17 vols..... oss ecccesee 
Fisher. THE REFORMATION. 

Murray. 
Forsyth. 
Froude. 


HEBREW AND SEMITIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Harper. 


CSAR 


Exzuarrs oF HEBREW 

HEBREW METHOD AND MAN 

Brown. ARamaic METHOD, pt. I., ae, “si 75 ; pt. _ 
Lansing. ARABIC MANUAL. ; Es 
Lyon. AssyRIAN MANUAL............ 





*,* These books will be supplied to teachers at SpEcIAL Ner Rates. Information concerning copies for examination, 
and terms of introduction, together with a full Descriptive Catalogue of the above, will be furnished on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway,N.Y. 
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The Datsy White Bronze Braided 
Wire Bustle beats all. Light and 
durable. Modeled after the latest 
Parisian styles. Yields to the 
slightest pressure, yet immediately 
returns to its proper shape. Sold 
by all dealers, at 40 Cents. 
Three-Row ‘‘Pearl,’’ at 60 Cts. 
If you do not find them at stores, 
we will send sample, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. Catalogues and 
Price Lists on application. Weston 
& Wells Manf’g Co., 1017 Chestnut 
Street, Philada. Agents Wanted. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits everything required by the house- 
hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 
desired. 

DANA BICKFORD Pres°t 
795 BROADWAY, NX. Y. 
> AGENTS WANTED. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGER Y—ASermon. 2c., mailed. Re- 
ligious and other standard books. Catalogue free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 

















PATTI SKIRT BAND improves the figure and lengthens 
the waist. Give hip measure when ordering. ce, per mail, 
$1.00. Muslin yokes with buttonholes, 25 cents. 

LANGTRY BUSTLE, Only perfect folding bustle ; folds 
when sitting or lying down. Made in White and Drab. Price, 
per mail, 60 cents. x 

Shoulder Brace and Skirt Supporter. Invaluable to 
Ladies and Misses with weak backs or small hips. Three sizes: 
Children’s, Misses’, and Ladies’. Price, per mail, $1.25, Kid; 
$1.00, Jean. ‘ ‘ 

Stockinet Diaper. Soft, easily washed, waterproof, and 
made to fit any child. Price, per mail, 75 cents, . 

Canfie ress Shield. Only seamless or reliable water- 
proof Shield made. Have been worn by more than 5,000,000 ladies. 
No. 1, 25c. per pair; No. 2, 30c air; No. 3, 35c. per pair, 


y y 2. . per p 
CANFIELD RUBBER GO., 7 Mercer Street, N.Y. 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 
Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect fresh- 
ness and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all 
bagging from the knees, and puts a pair of Trousers 
in perfect shape. Lasts a life-time. Sent, post-paid, 
to any P. O. in the U.S. on receipt of $1.25. 
RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., 
BOSTON. 
S Ki 0 RT i A N D practical acquisition of the art 
© in the quickest time. Send for 


circulars. J. G. CROSS, 94 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


vs Suru NEW ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


oa 230 pages, 14x12 inches, 
Cy LOG 








The best advantages for the 





ONLY 83.75. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Spring Map Rollers, 
Map Cases, &c. All work pertaining to the 
business done. 


Pr . 
Mar Pususher 
27 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTS 


a Million Facts, and 50 full-page colored maps. 
wanted. GEO. W. OGILVIE, Chicago, Ill. 





Will pay for a 440-page cloth- 
bound book, post-paid, containing 
Agents 








EP SEEGER LEE AE AO EAE EN RC AE PEE A aR 
See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage. 


POINTS. { 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 
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THE BOOK BUYER. 


An Illustrated Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


As in former years the Ghristmas number of THE BOOK BUYER will contain special 
articles by well-known writers on the leading holiday books. Mr. Laurence Hutton will write 
about the miscellaneous holiday books. The leading article will be a specially illustrated 
passage from one of Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers, and the number will contain a poem by 
J. Ashby-Sterry. The illustrations will be printed in colors, and the number will include 
over 100 pages. 








THE CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINE. 


The purpose of THE Book BUYER, now in its fourth year, is to keep its readers informed regarding the 
contents of new books of more than ephemeral interest, as they are published here or in England, and to 
discuss literary and bibliographical topics. Its reviews of new books are, therefore, descriptive, rather than 
critical ; and, in addition to these reviews, THE Book BUYER contains each month numerous illustrations 
and readings from new books, these three departments together conveying a full and accurate idea of what 
authors and publishers are doing from month to month. < 

It contains also editorial notes, literary news, a London letter by J. Ashby-Sterry, a letter on literary topics 
in Boston by Arlo Bates, and special articles by distinguished authors, among whom have been E. C. Stedman, 
Louisa M, Alcott, G. P. Lathrop, Brander Matthews, and Edith M. Thomas. Every month also THE Book 
BUYER has a specially engraved portrait of some author, accompanied by a sketch, this being one of its most 
popular and interesting features. Portraits, among others, of H. Rider Haggard, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Nelson Page, E. E. Hale, Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. Stockton, Austin Dobson, and Mrs, Burnett, 
have already been given. 





A FEW PRESS COMMENTS. 


The Albany Evening Journal: The Christian at Work: 

“THE Book BUYER is an extremely valuable guide on all | ‘THE BOOK BUYER has developed into the best and hand- 
matters of current literature. ‘Of making many books, there somest of ail the publications devoted to criticism and news of 
is,’ indeed, ‘no end,’ and without some aid in selection, like both American and foreign literature. The lover of books 
that furnished by THE BooK BUYER, it is impossible for the will find it a pleasant, friendly, and trustworthy companion in 
man or woman, engrossed in affairs, to keep even informed as the fields of literature.” 
to the best in modern thought. The periodical is interesting | The gyffalo Commercial: 
and well illustrated as well as suggestive to general readers.” “The breezy London letters add to the interest of THE 


Book BUYER.’ 

The Christian Union: P 

“THE BOOK BUYER shows a decided advance in variety and | The New York Tribune : 
freshness; the literary topics are well chosen and presented “We note some changes in THE Book BuYER which are 
with point and clearness. THE Book BUYER has a field of its much to the advantage of that interesting little publication, 
own, which it gives every promise of occupying in tne most | Under its new editorship, the London letter is subordinated to 
satisfactory and adequate fashion. As a monthly résumé of | its proper place after the editorial matter; and the magazine 
current literature it is unique.” opens with terse and attractive comments on current literary 
topics. An admirable survey of books of the month is one of 
The Literary World : the most valuable features of THE BoOK BUYER.” 

“An honest, diligent, and capable expositor of current | The Waterbury American: 
literature at a low price, Keeping the reader abreast with the «The illustrations accompanying the reviews of books are 
best works of the best authors, and supplying an interesting | abundant and excellent. The little periodical increases in 
miscellany of information and criticism.” interest and value.” 








Address: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ANDREWS’ 
NEW UPRIGHT CABINET 


Fo.tpinc Bep 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles. All Prices. 
Catalogues on application. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 BroaDway, N. Y. Ciry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


FIVE BOOKS FREE! 


We wilisend The PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, our 
large 16- ad 64-column illustrated Literary and Family paper, 
Three Montha on trial upon receipt of only Twelve fine 
in postage stamps, and to each subscriber we will also send, 
Free and post-paid, Five Ch ing Books, publ din 
ueat pamphlet form, as follows : 

onders of the World, Naturat anv Orner. Contains 
pe nr -pecol of the most wonderful works of nature and of man. 
of the Sea. A description of the many wonder- 
ful and! beaut things — at the bottom of the ocean. 
e Aunt Keziah Papers, by Ciara oe , suthor 
of‘ The Rugg Documents, ”’ Reel to ‘* Widow Bed 

Christmas Stories. By Cuaries Dickens. or s 

number of the most charming Christmas stories ever written. 
opular Ke ions and Dialogues, humorous, dra- 
matic and pathetic, including all the latest and most popular. 

Remember, we send the five books named above, also our 
charming paper for Three Mentha, upon receipt of only 
Twelve Cents; five subscriptions and five sets of the books 
for 50 cents. This great offer is made to introduce the paper 
into new homes. Lied ‘action guaranteed or money refunded, 
Address F. M. LUPTON, 63 Murray St:. New York. 


FOR BEST FOOT LATHE 


made (Worth Thirty Dollars and upwards), write 
B. C. MACHINERY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Best Shirt Cutter in the Country 
Superintends the SpEcIAL ORDER DEPARTMENT of our Shirt 
Factory. 

The wonderful popularity of our 


—= MEN'S WHITE DRESS SHIRTS —— 


IS WELL KNOWN. 
We keep at all times a full line in stock. 


Prices, 50c., 75c., $1.00, and $1.25 each. 
(UNLAUNDRIED.) 
We have fitted thousands who have tried in vain else- 
where. Give us a trial. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Be sure to mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 

















A Christmas Present. 


Hottoway REapine STAND 
Pictionary Holder, Book Res 

mp Stand, and Invalids’ Table 
ps ee Send stamp for cata- 
logue, a edition. Factory at ©% 


yahoga Falls, 0.” 
ina’s e's 
MUs|C reir 


pone be ott ot 
correct. Ss 
TAUCHT. Notes, chord: 
ough bass laws, e-e. Ten 
free. G. $. RICE MUSIC 0., 243 








MUSICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS. 


LANTERNS AND VIEWS 


aa orcas ENGiWEe see 85e. 

- mARbacn’s $09 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
Wedding 

Jnvitations. 





Samples sent to any address. Finest 
quality of work and material guaranteed. 


SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


—~<$—A CHOICE COLLECTION OF—<s>— 


OLD CHINESE, JAPANESE 
AND COREAN PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES AND CLOISONNE 
IVORY CARVINGS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 
Messrs. GRIBBLE & NASH, 134 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


FINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST 
PORCELAIN 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 





Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces...........+.+00-$12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 

Gold-Band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white........... 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. $10.00 and 2. 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4.00; white 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs $15.00 up, 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., LOW PRICEs. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, Catalogue and Price 
List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, successors to HADLEY’S, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of charge. Sent 
on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


“ HUNTER’S ; INVISIBLE” 


MEDICATED FACE POWDER. 
An Exquisitely Delicate Preparation 
For Beautifying the Complexion. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT!! PERFECTLY HARMLESS! 
Flesh, Pearl, Blonde and Brunette Tints. 


The Closest Scrutiny Fails to Detect its use !! 


25 CENTS EVERYWHERE, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Mailed, securely enclosed, for 30 cents: 
(Two Boxes for 50 cen ts.) 
Bes~ With every mail order received 
December 31, 1887, I will sen 


TO LADIES ONLY! 


a Taningme $f dthogrenh, 1 14x22 inches, 
iful colors. 


R. M. HUNTER, 150 North Tenth St., Phila 


which can be appl lied to any two-thread 
Sewing Machine, without alteration, 
and an elegant and durable buttonhole pro- 
duced in half a minute. 
ce within reach of all. Send two-cent 
stamp, mention ScrIBNER’s, and full parti- 
culsrs, er and — of work 
seni r call on 
ATTACHMENT, THE SMITH & EGGE MFG CO, 
16 East 14th Street, New York, 
where they can be seen in practical operation 
M ONE Dorman, No. 217 East German 
[ees sireet, Baltimore, Md. 
_— 
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MADE EASY Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for Price 
List of Outfits, to J. w. 





C . ews illu 
sabe tor spuBLic: "EXHIBITIONS, ce. 
tall eapttal.” 


= 
for plaka 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau StewNcY. 








Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, — <7 
List free. A. WITTEMANN, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 


VIEWS. 











s 
With our new 1888 STAMPING OUTFIT 
; 0 0) 0) You “, coma more And pest bom Fggaae it $ |. | | 
We guarantee this the largest and best Outfit ever offered. With it you can do all your own stamping. 
Bystampngroryourslt YOU CAN tx> MONEY. 


You should buy this outfit and learn stamping. If you already have an outfit you will want this also, 


The PATIETES as Gest ned EXPRESSLY for this outfit. 
B E ‘CAUSE You can SEL 00 WOR RTH of patterns in addition. 
It teaches HOW TO Sram without soiling your fingers. 
It contains A SET OF OUR NEWLY INVENTED 
ART EMBROIDERY DESIGNING PATTERNS. 


EW WAY to dostamp- 
od as fe: in this rer “3 be = can hyiog waanet DESIGNIN ‘G 
discovered and eoprs = 7 FOR KENSINGTON EM- 
Withit you can dos yris rin ; 1 BROIDERY. You can learn all 
and not soil your hands, and the ma- j 1 the different kinds of needlework. 
terial is all 2 ared and is always 4 So You can teach Embroidery, 
ready. EV. ONE who does 4 te ee eS and do stamping. You can 
Stamping phen learn to do it in } — SS adorn your homes w th beautiful 
this way. - x decorative articles. 
= Choice new Stamp- 
ing patterns were 
Geslened. for this outfit, and are 
1, WORTH MOR 
THAN A ret 00 OUTFIT 
3 3 - ee : EVER OrEE RED. Below is 
or the new way, 25 cts.; an Illus- - “ alist of only a few of them, taken at 
trated Catalogue of hew choice = els = random. In gore ee will have 
Stamping Patterns, 10 cts. Also a —<— AA A CON r $1. 
book giving plain and concise eee] iq dusted ete beautiful pattern with . = of eam Telocead by 
= ore ne ng Ke ——- . ogg and neontit boughtof the it pate Yourse rom the Catalogue accom. 


id Mig. Co.” the outfi 
oer ae ART EMBROIDERY DESIGNING Thi ERNS zea 


pieces uf, Be ker or Paint bouquet or other di space can be 








arranged and stamped as Bi my roy 2 ne Ay roby Rowers can be arranged eee a yard Sean 
‘A BO OK gives full instructions how to use them, and illustrates a great many ‘auttful designs which 
mS ae by means of this new ev enton, tiie very al simple and and needs no ex perience, Any one who can 


do stamping will find no trouble. IT EST INVE THE AGE.. 


EVERY ONE WHO DOES STAMPING MUST HAVE IT, SOONER OR LATER. 
PARTIAL LIST OF A FEW CHOICE PATTERNS, TAKEN AT RANDOM. 
1 set of Large Initials, 50c. 1 set Small Letters, 35c. 2 sets Numbers, Pato and small, 25c.. 
1 Bouquet of Daisies, for Scarf Ends, Tidies, etc., 25c.. 1 Branch of Roses for Scarf Ends, Tidies, etc., 25¢. 
1 — Tinsel Des: for Scarfs, Lambrequins, ete., 25e. 1 wide running Braiding Pattern, for Tinsel or 
Silk, 25c. 1 Vine, for Table Cover, Lambrequin, etc., l5e. . Flannel Skirt or Blanket ae 1 tray 
Cloth or Side ¥ Board Set, Cup and Saucer, Creamer, Sugar Bowl and Te mpot, » 50c — 
for oe Shams, 50c. 1 Disk Pattern, f for — Tidies, etc., 1 Ne. Beautiful Outline De- 
pb for Tidies, oe Star and 1 Anchor, for — Collar, 10c. 1 Bunch of Sumac and Leaves, 25c. 1 large 
Spray of Golden Rod Red, Ise. 1 Bouquet of Pond Lilies, 25c. oe of Wheat, lic. 
m . above is a list of only a very few of the patterns, which are all [perforated ready touse. The Outfit con- 
tains many others equally as good, in allabout 200 GOOD PATTERNS. 
BEAR IN MIND! All orders are filled promptly; there is no delay in our establishment, causing 
disappointment, but td many thousand Stamping Outfits sold by us, we have yet 
to hear of a dissatisfied customer. At tone retail pri ces which Rmany dealers place upon their goods, this Outfit 
eae a wee < ore ee We guarantee tosend Eevee Hit. ry praceted, anore Pome omy 
e design: set, ma! nutfits. a8 ul 
postpaid to any eddies. for ON E DOLLAR 8 Only Te EE DOLLARS. Get three 
of your friends to send with you and get your own OUT can Postal Note, Money Order or 


taken Send ail oraers to WORLD MFG C0. 1 122 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 








Our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful 
will find the new 1888 Outfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUF AC- 
TURING CO., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertise- 
ment. It is the largest and best Outfit we have ever seen for the 
money, and gives complete satisfaction. Kindly mention “ Scribner’s 
Magazine” when you order. 











Fitted with Duplex Burner. 
Diameter of base, 18 inches. 
Height extended, 6 feet. 
Closed, 3 feet. 

This Lamp is controlled in 
its extension by our New 
Patent Slide, which, while 
obviating the use of the screw 
to hold the extension from 
slipping, makes the adjust- 
ment so simple that the whole 
movement can be controlled 

by one hand. 

The Umbrella is of Linen, 
with Lace and Silk Fringe. 
Price of Lamp, with 

Plain Fount, . . . $25.00 
Price of Lamp, with 

Repousse Fount,. . 30.00 
Price of Umbrella, in- 

cluding Holder, . 3 5.50 


A large assortment of Umbrella 
Shades, varying in prices 
from one dollar upwards. 


SEND 2c. STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 


Manufactured and for sale by 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., No. 547 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Next door to Adams House. Mention SCRIBNER’S. 





uth KILLER 


e S COLDS 


A 
PREVENTS 


ie 


All Druggists, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. Prepared only by 
Dr. Seth Arnold. Med. Corp. Sie nsocket BL. 





eo 


Dr. wM. M. BAIRD. 


Sole proprietor of ** Dr. 
Baird's Granules;" ex-Pres- 
ident Washington Board of 
Health; ex-County Phy- 
sician; Member of State 
Board of Education; Speak- 
er the House of As 
sembly, CXI. Legislature 
of New Jersey, Session 1887, 


PILES 


Radically cured by Dr. Batrp’s 
original and painless method. 

Consultation at office free, or 
write for particulars. 

Dr. BarrD’s GRANULES posi- 
tively CURE habitual constipa- 
tion, 
25c. per Box; 5 Boxes $1.00. 

By Mail or of Druggists. 


Address Dr. BAIRD; 
No. 157 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





H. H. TAMMEN’S FAMOUS 40 sisters. 85 xr. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GABINET 





WITH DESCRIPTIVE MANUAL, 


Special offer for 85 cents, delivered free to any home in United States or Canada, this beautiful cabinet containing 40 minerals, 


systematically arranged in a neat paste-board box, containing: 


Five Gold Ores of different varieties, one each Fo wd (polished), Galena (silver ore), Malachite, Wood Opal, Quartz ee ate Wavellite 


Silicified Wood, Calcite, Hematite, Amazon} 
Stone, Cairngorm, Sphalerite, Hornbiende, 
Moss Jasper, Magnetite, Picture Rock, Satin} 
Spar, Tourmaline, Opal Agate, Rhodochrosite, 

Milky Quartz, Cuprite, Jasper, Galena anc 

Pyrites, Sulphur, Lead Ore, Garnet, Feld 

spar, Rhombspar, Variscite, Chalcedony, 
Cedar Wood (petrified), Alabaster, Leadvi 

Jarbonate and Fluorspar. 

A descriptive manual is sent with each 
cabinet, giving the location where found, 
history, properties, and uses of the miner 
als and gems, 

Unique in design, attractive and orna 
mental in appearance, it affords instruction| 
as well as amusement for young and old, 
sent, charges prepaid, safe delivery and a! 
solute satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
only 85 CENTS, Cabinets sen 
same day orderis received. Address 


H. H. TAMMEN, 


Mineralogist, 
Box N N. Denver, Colo. 


8a Indian goods from all the Tribes, 
Special Catalogue sent for 5 cents. 
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HANDSOME CIRCULAR MAILED TO ADVERTISERS. 





Simplest in Construction. 
Largest Steaming Capacity. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. Greatest Economy in Fuel. 


ARNIN'S 


SAFES 


MANY _ TED 
HAVE PATENT PROVEMENT 


UND | 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSFyesine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 


No Engineer or skilled 
labor is required. 
MANUFACTURERS, UNDER FISKE’S PATENTS, 
NEW YORK. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue and References. 


10 BARCLAY STREET, 





No. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


GOOD STEAM HEATING SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 


Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. 


OUR HEATER GIVES AN 
ALL_NIGHT WARM HOUSE. 














FLORENCE 
SILK 
MITTENS. 


This engraving shows the latest style 
of these goods. It is published as a pro- 
tection for those ladies who wish to ob- 
tain mittens well-made from genuine 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 


Whatever the design, all real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one pair in a box, 
bearing the brand **F lorence’’on one end. 

The pattern shown here is lined in 
back and wrist throughout with silk. 

\ They are perfect fitting and in cold 
‘\ Climates are far more comfortable than 
any glove, are more durable and 

' quite as elegant and fashionable as 

#\ the best of gloves. 

+ Sold by all enterprising dealers, 

‘4 who can be supplied at our agency, 

‘ ‘o. 25 Green 8St., New York. Our 

latest book on knitting (1887 edition) 

contains over 100 valuable illus- 

trated rules including full instructions for 

this mitten. Mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
Florence, Mass. 





Buy no more by the QUIRE. 
Everything in Fine op tap amy nged 
STATIONERY, sold by us ay i the 
Send for Sample Book and see what a saving it is to buy your 
Writing Paper of us. Enclose 2c. stamp. Established 1877, 


DUNWELL & FORD, Society Stationers, Chicago. 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 


BAY 


STATE 
FURNACES, RANGES, 


PARLOR STOVES. 


Send for Catalogue. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 
No, 230 Water Street, NEW YORK. 
No. 56 Union Street, BOSTON, 
PROVIDENCE, RB. |, 





STATION ERY ENGRAVED 


of us. 


We design, engrave, and stamp monograms or addresses On all writing paper bought 
Send 10 cents for our sample book of elegant correspondence paper, en- 


graving, cards, etc. Special inducements for clubs or to act as Our agent. 
AMERICAN SEAL CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 


FREE! 





BIND YOUR MAGAZINE. 





The first volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was completed by the publication of the June number. The 
permanent interest and importance of the articles contained in these six issues, comprising nearly 800 pages, 
will give them an exceptional value for preservation in a substantial form. The publishers have prepared 4 
unique and handsome form of binding in English buckram cloth, especially imported for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable and elegant, and the price is low. 


Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed and in good 


condition, or the owner's copies bound up, 


- $0.75 


Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the value is to — by mail. 


Cases for binding, post-free, ° ° . 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 

“SorIBNER for June completes its first volume. Probably a 
history of magazine ventures would be unable to record any 
other success so signal, so deserved, and so gratifying. Every- 
thing printed has been well worth printing, many contributions 
have been of real importance, and some of them are to take their 
places at once as parts of that literature which does not die. From 
the start ScripNER has steadily grown better and better.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: 

**No recent contribution to literature has given so much delight 
to lovers of good reading as the Thackeray letters, published in 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. With each installment, the half incredu- 
lous recognition with which the first letters were received, renews 
itself. The genius, the humor, and the pathos of Thackeray, all 
shine in every line of these friendly letters. It is like the des- 
paired of, yet hoped and longed for meeting, eye to eye, and face 
to face, with one who had passed apparently beyond all hope of 
oursightagainintheworld. . . The promise of the Scribners 
to publish a first-class magazine, ably and liberally edited, has 
already been fulfilled.” 
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THE SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN says: 

“The Thackeray Letters are a treasure-trove indeed, and grow 
richer with each installment in their revelations of the warm and 
generous humanity of the man so mistakenly called a cynic and 
a mocker.” 


THE NEW YORK SUN says: 

“‘SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE holds its own splendidly. The June 
number opens with an article by Mr. Ropes on Portraits of Napo- 
leon, a worthy parallel to the recent account of the Portraits of 
Julius Cesar. The stories of the number are admirable. The 
Unpublished Letters of Thackeray are continued, and by way of 
solid discussion Mr. F. J. Stimson has an instructive essay on the 
Ethics of Democracy.” 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC says: 

‘Those who are looking for something bright, entertaining, and 
at the same time instructive to read, cannot find anything better 
suited to their tastes than the last number of ScrrBNER’s Mae 
AZINE.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, PuBLISHERS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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CUSTOM MADE 
NTS PANTS $3. 
co Vout to Match for $2.25, 


FULL suits aT 
Poputar Prices. 


Where do you order 
your pants? I order of 
Nig the Bay Stats Pants 
Co., Boston, at only $3 
a pair, Custom —s 
Try them by sendin 
cents for Samples, ru: . 
for measurement an 
other particulars, show- 
ing how this is done- 





C. C. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase reli- 
able furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible prices. 
Fashion book mailed free. 





Though the best Homeeopathic med- 
icines cost so little, still the inevitable 
the field. If you buy his 


HOMEOPATHY, 


ohn” is more or less in 
shoes you waste eageony © if his medicines, you risk health and 
0 


life. Of the thirty-six moeopathic houses, ours is the oldest, 
the largest, and the only one whose preparations have been 
awarded International medals and diplomas for purity and 
excellence. Everything bearing our label may be implicitly 
relied on. Many druggists keep our medicines, or they may 
be had direct by mail (25 cents each). 
BORBIORE & TAFEL 
1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMORY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark TWAIN, RICHARD Proctor, the Scien- 
tist, Hons. WV. Astor, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, DR. M [tNoR, etc. 
Class of 100 | RF. Law Students ; two classes of 200 each at 
Yale; 400 at University of Penn., Phila.; 400 at Wellesley College, 
and three large classes at Chautauqua Univ versity, etc. Prospec- 
tus PosT 7 from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Carbutt’s Dry Plates 


For PORTRAITS, VIEWS, and TRANSPARENCIES. 


The most popular Dry Plate with Amateurs, 
and the easiest to obtain success with. For 
sale by all dealers. Send for circulars. 

TRADE MARK. JOHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 











Every Boy Should Read! 
ULIAN TIMER; or, A Brave 

- Hoye Struggle for Home and Fortune. By 
ARRY CASTLEMON. This story complete is pub- 

> lished in the Boys’ Home Lipkaky for Octo! 
Contes over 250 pages ; illustrated, and bound 

with handsome Sa All boys will be delighted 

with it. np ‘or sale by all book- 

sellers or gia postpaid on reccit 0} ice by the publisher, 
» Le BURT, 162 iliam Street, New York; 


\ 
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DR. LYON’S 


TOOTH 
TABLETS 


-——<———Q— 


A compressed tooth-powder. 
Made by a practical dentist. 
Absolutely pure and harmless: 
Thoroughly cleanses the teeth. 
Approved by leading dentists. 
Used by people of refinement. 


Convenient for travellers. 


Sold everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 





I. W. LYON, D.D.S., Proprietor, 
88 Maiden Lane, New York. 





“STAMMERING,” 
Stuttering AND ALL DEFECTS OF SPEECH PERMANENTLY 
CURED 
Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, Surgeon, 285 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, wrote to an anxious inquirer as follows: ‘Ihave 
seen a number of very bad cases of stammering entirely cured 


by Mr. E. 8. Johnston. Hoping that rm may ™ equally suc- 
cessful, Yours truly, EWIS SAYRE.” 
For full particulars and testimonials 5 “se “Medical Pro- 
fession and Patients, address Prof. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute: 11th and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


A. H. ANDREws & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Fine fommercial Furniture 


BANK, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY FITTINGS, 
Office Desks, 
(200 Kinds,) 
7 Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 





Bank Counters, 
Screens and Railings of best kiln-dried Lumber. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 BroaDWay, N. Y. Ciry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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THE GREAT RURAL PUBLISHING HOUSE OF THE WORLD, 





Our November Bulletin. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON’S POPULAR WORKS. 


HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. By Epwarp EGGLEsTON. 

Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.25. 
ERD | OF THE WORLD. A Love Story. By Epwarp 
GLESTON. Thirty-two fine illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 

| emery $1.50. 

EGGLESTON’ S MYSTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE. 
Wonderfully graphic, intensely vivid, and thoroughly 
human. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


EGGLESTON’S ROXY. A popular and interesting nove), 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


CIRCUIT RIDER. A tale of Western social life at the be. 
ginning of this century. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Hani. 
somely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


VALUABLE BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


FARM APPLIANCES, Describing numerous useful and 
labor-saving appliances, and will be found of great value 
in every de — a. of farm work. a nearly 250 illus- 
trations. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.0 

FENCES, GATES, AND BRIDGES. re much-needed and 
valuable work. The descriptions are abundantly illus- 
trated. The book also contains a Synopsis of the Fence 
Laws of the different States. Nearly 300 illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.00. 


THE WINDOW FLOWER-GARDEN. By Jovuivus J. 
HEINRICH. New and revised edition. Cloth, 12mo. Post. 
paid, 75 cents. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS OF THE FARM AND GARDEN. 
Mary TREAT. New and enlarged edition. With an 
ilfastratoa chapter on beneficial insects. Cloth, 12mo. 
Post-paid, $2.00. 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. A Guide to the Successful 
Propagation and Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. Re-written 
wai $2 —— By PETER HENDERSON. Cloth,12mo. Post- 
THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. By AnpDREw 8. 
Fuuuer. Describing the processes of hybridizing and 
crossing species and varieties, and also of the many differ- 
ent modes by which cultivated plants may be propagated 
and multiplied. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


BROOM-CORN AND BROOMS. New and revised edition, 
Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, 50 cents. 


FULLER’S ILLUSTRATED STRAWBERRY CULTUR. 
IST. A practical and valuable little work. By ANprEw 
S. FULLER. Flexible cloth covers, 12mo. Post-paid, 25 cts, 


THE LAW OF FIELD SPORTS. By GEorGE Putnay 
SmirH. Rules of Law affecting American Sportsmen, with 
yy meee of Game Laws, 1887. Cloth, 12mo. 
Pi 


THE DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


OTHER CO 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Post- 


AMERICA, AND 


TRIES. New and enlarged edition, 
Post-paid, $2.00. 


SILOS AND ENSILAGE,. The preservation of fodder, cor, 
and other green fodder crops, bringing together the most 
recent information from various sources. Edited by Dr. 
GEORGE THURBER. Fullyillustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. Useful and Ornamental Breeds 

their Profitable Management. This excellent work 

peel the combined oe of anumber of practical 

men in all departments of poultry-raising. It is profusely 

illustrated, and forms a unique and important addition to 
our poultry literature. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.00. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER PASTIMES. 


BATTY’S HOW TO HUNT AND TRAP, (Enlarged and 
re-written by the Author.) Containing full instructions 
for hunting buffalo, elk, moose, deer, antelope, bear, fox, 
grouse, quail, partridge, ducks, woodcock, snipe, and all 
other game, waterfowl, etc. Also the localities where 
game abounds. Instructions are given on Steel Traps, 
and how to trap all kinds of wild animals, game, etc. 100 
illustrations. By JosEPrH H. Barry, Taxidermist of U. 8. 
Surveys. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


BATTY’S PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY AND HOME 
DECORATION, An entirely new and complete, as well 
as authentic work on Taxidermy, giving, in detail, full 
directions for collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of natural history. 
By JosrPH H. Batry, Taxidermist for the Government 
Surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ay 4 OF aire. PRACTICE WITH MILITARY 
RMS. RESCOTT. Pocket edition. Post-paid, 
Tae. 





BOGARDUS’S FIELD, COVER, AND TRAP SHOOTING. 
New and enlarged edition. With full directions on glass 
ball shooting, rules, and training of dogs, etc. Embracing 
also hints for skilled marksmen, instructions for young 
sportsmen, haunts and habits of game birds, flights and 
resorts of waterfowl, breeding and breaking of dogs for 
hunting. By Capt. Bocarpus. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 
Post-paid, $2.00. 

MURPHY’S AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. 

This work on game birds is written entirely from a sports- 
man’s standpoint, being intended not only to describe their 
haunts and habits, but also the various methods employed 
in this country and Europe for bagging them, the best 
dogs for field and covert work, the proper charges for 
guns, etc., etc. By JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY. Hant- 
somely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $2.00. 

HUNTER AND TRAPPER. The best modes of hunting 
and trapping are fully explained, and foxes, deer, bears, 
etc., fall into the traps readily by following his directions. 
By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and experienced sportsman. 
Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, 75 cents. 





Ge Al above Books sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
English or German, for half a century the recognized leading Agricultural periodical, will be stronger in every way and better 
in 1888 than ever. Each number contains nearly one hundred illustrations by leading artists, and articles on the farm, garden, 
and household, by forty or fifty of the leading writers. Price, $1.50 a year; single number, 15 cents. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 

Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and Field Sports. | 
Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt 
of 6 cents for mailing. 

SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION._New Edition. 

A beautiful Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Catalogue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books, in the various | 
departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and Athletics. 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 

FREE TO ALL. Send your address immediately, on a postal card, for our elegant eighty-page Mlustrated § 
Catalogue of 300 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE. 


0. JUDD CO0., DAVID W. JUDD, Prest., 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life, 751 Broadway, N. J. 
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The Dew York Evangelist. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, HENRY M. FIELD. 








HE EVANGELIST has paid its weekly visits to thousands of homes for nearly sixty years, 
During all that time it has won from its readers the highest encomiums, begetting 
an affection and esteem which are more than gratifying. But it is with the present 

that we have to do in this advertisement. ‘mz Evanernisr does not stand upon the merits 
of its past history; but upon its present value. Now the time has arrived to offer special 
inducements to those who will secure or become new subscribers. 

Tue Evancexist is prepared to make a more liberal offer than has ever been made by 

any newspaper or magazine—religious or secular. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, the proprietor of Tue Evanceuist, is a well-known 

traveller. His books, published by Scribners, are intensely interesting. They are five in 
number, comprising : 


FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY TO THE GOLDEN HORN, . published at $2.00 
FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN, . . Be os ‘ 2.00 
ON THE DESERT, . ‘ ‘ ; , . ‘ . ‘ 2.00 
AMONG THE HOLY HILLS, . . . 1.50 
THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR, . . 1.50 


$9.00 




















For 3 New Subscriptions forwarded 
with $9 we will send the full set of 
5 Volumes, postage paid. Thus the 
whole value of the subscriptions is 
returned. $9 for $9. 


























LETTERS FROM SPAIN AND AFRICA, 


by the editor, Rev. Dr. Field, are now appearing. No labor or expense is spared to make 
every department contribute to and enhance the reputation which Tae Evancenist enjoys. 
Expressions of regard and admiration, to be numbered by thousands, are continually 
reaching the paper from its present subscribers and friends. It does not come within the 
scope of an advertisement like this to quote such endorsements of the claims of Tuer 
Evanceuist. It remains for new friends to find that the paper is in every way worthy of them. 
Specimen copies free. More than one specimen copy will be sent to any address if 
there is reason to believe that they are to be used for judicious distribution. Address 


THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST, 
New York City. 











THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


November Part Now Ready. 





Cans all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS with GIGANTIC FASHION supplement. of 59 FIGURES, and COLORED 
'ASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, besides humerous Stories, New Music, new EMBROIDERY designs, 


PATTERNS, etc., etc. Price, 30 cents. 


Of all Newsdealers. 


The Superb December and Christmas Double Part of this Popular Fashion Magazine will be 


published November 15th, and will be found 
Contents 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


Several Complete Stories. 


A SPLENDID COLORED PLATE OF FANCY BALL. 


Ball and Evening Dresses for Ladies and Children. 


ALL THE LATEST WINTER PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


Cloaks, Mantles, Hats, Bonnets, etc. 


Two Parts and Six Supplements. 


especially valuable as this list of its principal 

will show : 

A Great Number of Illustrations and Directions 
for Articles of Fancy Work. 

The MENAGERIE NURSERY RUG, in Berlin Work. 
A SUPPLEMENT OF AMUSEMENTS 
A SUPPLEMENT OF MUSIC. 

A SUPPLEMENT OF COMPLETE CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
Cookery Recipes for Evening Parties, Supper Dishes, etc. 


Price, 60 Cents. 








Subscription, $4.00 per year, including the Christmas Number and all the 
Monthly Supplements, post-paid. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 29 & 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


Single Subscriptions Received for any Foreign Periodical. 





New and Elegant Stationery 


IN THE LATEST STYLES AND PATTERNS. 


SOCIAL AND MARRIAGE INVITATIONS, 
VISITING CARDS TASTEFULLY ENGRAVED, 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, AND COATS -OF-ARMS, 
FINE LEATHER CARD-CASES AND PORTFOLIOS, 
LADIES’ POCKET-BOOKS AND VISITING-BOOKS. 


cA SPECIALTY is made of mail orders, 

to which prompt and careful attention 
is given. A book of sample writing papers, 
styles of monograms, etc., mailed upon 
application. Visitors to the city cordially 
welcome to examine our stock. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, 
York. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 
New 


HOMEOP ATH If your druggist does not keep our 

* Homeopathic medicines, they may 
be had direct from us by mail. Twenty-five cents will get a vial 
of over 100 doses of any desired remedy. The Medical Index 
prescribes 74 of the leading remedies ; we mail it free on appli- 
cation. Address, BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Oldest and Largest Homeopathic 
House in America. 





TOOLS. feiiees: 
® Machinery. 
Scroll Saws, Saw Blades, Carv- 
ing Tools, Lathes, Formers, 
i . Planes, Bits, and all 
dy TOOLS used in House Build- 
“acm ing, in the Shop and Factory, or 
im on the Farm. Send 4c. in stamps 
fe for postage on large illus. cata- 

‘= logue, showing reduced prices 

; x &c. Don’t buy until 
am you see our list and prices. 


x sChicago, 11). 
J Wilkinson Co.i: State 8t., 


Escape sickness and cold. Three tourist 
hotels, college, refined Northern society. 





FLORI 


High, healthful pine land. Noswamps. Orange groves, 
houses, and lands for sale. DE LAND, Box 1887, N. Y. 





Pamphlet free. Com- 
plete course selt- 
teaching lessons, reporting style, 


mailed for 50c. Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, z=7,4" 
9 Magazine. 
Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
a year, contains in each number an ORIGINAL ETCH- 
ING, and upwards of 30 other Illustrations, with articles 
by leading Art Writers. Sample copies 15 cents. 
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ie American Fire 














Cash Capital, .- 





Surplus over all Liabilities, 





Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, ‘ 








D.: 18\0 v 
308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
‘ . «$800,000 00 
“en veesn ss Ce 
ame Lae 552,874 22 








Total Assets Secon gst, 1886, . 


2,30 1 5858 66. 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P¥esident. 
HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 







RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CuHaAs. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG & Co., San Francisco. 

| &. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





qui = 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


— Subscribed, Fi ° e eye yond 
1,000,000 












Bearing 6 per cent. running ten years, and based ex- 
clusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust Company of New 
York for the benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, 
time to run, and rate of interest make them the most 
desirable investment now offered. Also 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILADA., 112 S. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 28 Court oa KANSAS sCiTY, 7th & Del.St. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





















































TRAVEL VIA THE 


Ci ROUTE } 


Lowey. New Alsasr wEweaso RY 








BETWEEN 
Chicago, Louisville, 




















and Winter Resorts of FLORIDA. Send fora ‘‘ Guide.’ 
E, 0. McCormick, Gen. Pass’r Agent,Adams Exp. Building, Chicago. 





THE PULLMAN CAR LINE 


Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
The comnes cting link between the Summer Cities of the Northwest 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON 

















—— ISSUED BY —— 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO., 
Nassau St., corner of Wall, New York City. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid-up..... Desaueaenwine $1, ose, eee. 
Surplus Sracpuiewoieturerintenes 
Reserve Liability ................ 10002000. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Truse 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest. 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business ag 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOU 

Call at office, or write for full particulars to 































































































JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTCACE TRUST CO., 
ts 239 Broadway, New York, 
H- 27 Custom House Street, - Providence, R. I. 
= 144 South 4th Street,-  - + Philadelphia, Pa. 








95 Gresham Street, - - = London, England. 








MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CoO., 


a 





“‘Home, sweet home; 
Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home.” 
’Tis the ambition of 
PRINCE AND PEASANT, RICH AND POOR, 


TO OWN A HOME 


AND PAY FOR IT. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM of securing to labor the 
reward of industry and frugality that has taxed the 
brain of the wise and good of all generations has 
been practically solved by 


JERE. JOHNSON, JR., 


who is selling 
BEAUTIFUL, ACCESSIBLE LOTS 


FOR $100 AND UPWARD, 


On $5 and $10 Monthly Payments, 


— aT— 


Bath Beach Junction, 
East New York, or 
Woodside Heights. 


Titles all insured by Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
All may own a home who will. 

t=" Come to 60 Liberty Street, New York, or 393 

Fulton Street, Brooklyn, for maps and free excursion 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA,. 
Nos. 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 


WERINORS co Seig. rr ousecrecaerescee $11, 422,615.61 
BUREPLUS 87,427.01 


A SOLID policy ina SOLID company 1 a a SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 











ESTABLISHED» 1853. 
HOWSON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
11g South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Be - CARDS®&STATIONERY - 





ENS=)~" 








~/7-" THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Favorite numbers, 303,404,604, ana Ladies Pen,N770, 
mit_SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ENGRAVED 
MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 


—AND— 
CALLING CARDS. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Address Dies, Ciphers, Monograms, Crests, and Coats-of-Amms. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


kucigat® STATIONERS 


—AND— 
ENGRAVERS, 

1110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


6o0 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &. 


Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Heliotype Ink. 





ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink. 

D. APPLETON & CO.’S C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America. American Art Printer. 
Picturesque Europe. Am. Tract SOCIETY’s 
Picturesque Palestine. ITlus’d cates Weekly. 

’ Art Pus. Co.’s (Toronto) 

HARPER BROTHERS Picturesque Canada. 
Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’s 
Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia. 

As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink. 


NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL. 
Our Engraving Department offers unequalled 

facilities for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved 

Plate and 50 Cards, $1.00. Send for Sample Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL. 
We sell all grades of Writing Papers by the 
Pound, It is the cheapest way to buy. You 
get nearly double the quantity than by the 
quire, forsame money. All the Newest Papers 
and Latest Styles. Send for Sample Book. 


. H. HOSKINS CO. ' 
WME ADING STATIONERS, — 927 Arch St, Phila, 
Everybody can learn to write a good han! at home by 
using 


Mailed for 50 cents in stam's by the ‘‘Penman’s Art 
. Journal,” 205 Broadway, New York. 














When buying LEAD PENCILS ask for 


DIXON’S AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


If your stationer does not keep them mention ScrIBNER’s 
MAGAZINE and send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH DIXx0N 
CRUCIBLE Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double 
the money. 





The 
“Champion” 
Keyless 
Deedor 
Treasure 
Boxes, 12 
sizes, are cheap- 
er and morecon- 
venient for many 
purposes than a 

safe. 


e 
= ™ ¢ Champion” 
—_ —— == ‘ ~ Keyless 

Locks are now made for Drawer, Chest, Closet, Box, Safe, 
and even for Office Doors. They outlast the best made Keyed 
Locks, and afford the security of a Safe with greater conven- 
ience than a key. The finish and con- 7 
struction are excellent, and prices reason- g 
able. If not kept by nearest responsible 
dealer, we will forward sample Box or 
Lock, on receipt of price. Applicants who 
send us 2c. stamp for our Illus. Cat. 
will receive with it our new steel pocket ‘ 
tool, acceptable to all. - 


MILLER LOCK CO., 823 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa., Manufacturers. 





Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 


{ (NDELIBLE INK. 





No preparation and only 4 
common Be needed. Estair 
ished 50 Years. Supe 

rior and popular for decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
+ Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


INVITATIONS, 
RECEPTION ano VISITING CARDS, 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
ELEGANT STYLES, | LOWEST PRICES. 

—Send for Samples. — 
8. D. Childs & Co.,Chicago: Ill. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspapet 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions. 
Send two stamps for List of Presses, Type, Cards, 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Cont. 




















“ QuR AMERICAN HOMES,——-— 
—~+~AND HOW TO FURNISH THEM.’' 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER ck CoO., 
Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Largest Display of First-class Furniture in America. Best 
Values. Prices in plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite 
of Furnished Specimen Rooms. Illustrated Handbook—‘‘ How 
to Furnish Our American Homes ”—sent on application. 


THE FAVORITE. 


A grand gift. Pleases everybody. “A 
model of luxury and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health. 50 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. one vor chairs, it 
can be adjusted the one 

prea it. ~, We make Wheel and 

Physicians’ Chairs. Invautps’ Goons a 

Spxciattty. Catalogue Skee oe 

aper. Srevens Cuan 
tne NN ‘o. $ Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








a" (Reclining.) 
Bae A Priceless Boon to 
those who are _ 


ae i” 
Mention this paper. Sitow 
Wale Chair Co., New , Conn. 





AMBIE, 
Cag Me ME Ef All Kinds ope 


BOOK HOLDERS. 


Send for Illustrated Catal e. 
The Most Perfect Dict’ry Holder. 
39 EAST 19TH ST., NEW YORK 


Beautiful New Up- 
right Piano, Rose- 
wood Case, only 3165. 
New ans 0 
860. Greatest Bar- 
gains Ever Offered. 
Established 28 years. 
For Catalogues, address 


Gem Pranoand Organ Co, 
haem on N.J., U.S.A. * 
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GAME SEP N2265, 

Rich dark-blue underglaze, with gold work 
over, can be had in sets, or any of the courses, 
with or without painted centres, in three different 
styles. Also Plates, Teas, and A, D. Coffees 


by the dozen. 
Send 50c. for a finely illustrated price-list. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


14 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Correspondence Invited. 


F. SKELTON, 
1325 Broadway, bet. 34th and 35th Sts., west side, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


AWNINGS, TENTS AND FLAGS, 


A NEW STYLE OF VENTILATING AWNING. 
Imported and Domestic Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 
Political Banners, Transparencies, Ete. 


Canopies, Dancing Crash, Camp Chairs and Vienna Bent 
Wood Dining Chairs, Round, Extension — Folding Tables, 
Parlor Screens, and Portable Hat Racks to let. 


INVITATIONS DELIVERED. MEN TO CALL CARRIAGES IN LIVERY. 
Telephone Call, 890 39th. The Trade Supplied. 


PAULINE ART POTTERY 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE, 
No. 157 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











English Venetian Blinds 


Of the finest quality with the best imported tapes, cords and fixtures 


complete, at reasonable prices. 
2¥% inch, 2-inch Slats 


White Pine, Bass or White Wood, Varnished, . 18c. 20c. per sq. it 
‘* or White Wood, Stained and Var- 

nished or Painted, any color, Sw Leh hw 236; 
Cherry, Oak, Ash, etc., cabinet finish, ewe) « BAe 26c. 
Oriental Woven Slat Shades, ee = Gee 

Wire Window Screens and Doors. 

If wanting these goods you will save money by sending to us for an 
estimate, giving a list of sash sizes, and stating what is wanted. We 
guarantee our goods first-class in every particular, and solicit correspon- 
dence. Please mention this publication. 


Bstablshed 1865. Edwin Louderback & Co., 413 S, 5th St., Phila., Pa, 
69 
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THE MOST APPROPRIATE & SUITA- 
BLE PRESENT To MAKE ToA 
YOUNG PERSON IS A 


(eee ; 
IT IS AN ACCURATE. RELIABLE 


TIME PIECE, HANDSCMELY MADE, 
ASTEM WINDER & SELLS FoR $2.59 











ee 
STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 106 Liberty St., N. Y. 





The cinenacsed Shading Pen. 


Mi Se Ww: os poopie at 
La 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Sin oq Stroke. Sample set of three sizes by =e, 
$1.00. Circular and sample writing FREE 


SHORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught 

Ituatl all pupils when competent,” 
reek y on rocured & 13) whe 

for cucular, We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 








THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS, IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 














A Never Failing Deli ht for all the year round. Be sure and 
send forone. It w ast your child the ay oy of many dolls, 
Made to fold into a tat package. Can be sent by Express to any 
part of the world, on receipt of price. Made of Best Brass Wire, 
securely riveted by a patent process. 
PRICES. Sizes. 

Brass Bed only. 
Bed with Mattress & Pillows, . 50 1.88 
Same Elegantly Trimmed with 

Canopy, Sheets, Quilt, Spread, &c., 4.00 5.00 6.00 12.00 


HAMILTON & MATHEWS, 
Dealers in Hardware, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


FOR THE WISE AND THE OTHERWISE. 
FRESH! CLEAR!! CONCISE!!! 
Pleasant evening entertainment for your friends, old and 
young. Sold by booksellers or sent by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of 50 cents. 
The 0. M. HUBBARD CO., Box 697, Rochester, N. Y. 


OSGOODBY’S Method for SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
Manual, $1.50; ‘OR $1.50; THAN Copybooks, .30. 


[iar 12x21 13x24 18x30 
00 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 
2.25 4.50 








Special By Mail 
Instruction Six Dollars 
Stenographic HOR per year, $1.50. Send stamp for 
circulars. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
new or second-hand, 


YPE WRITER any make, bought, 


sold or exchanged on most liberal terms. 
Good machines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 165 La Salle St. Chicago. 


200, 000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Maceal of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Soa ard. A perfect Self-Instructor 
in pronetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 

he Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


‘SEE HERE! } Wh not save one-half on 1,000 useful 
Art a! Send for Catalogue. Big 
pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, III. 














$8.00. THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING BUSINESS MEN. 


AGENCIES. 


N, B. CLOUDMAN, 
113 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 

C, 0. DANFORTE, 
306 Washington Street, § 
Boston. 

H.C. McENIGHT & BRO., 
PITTsBURGH, Pa. 
ALOE & GOLDMAN, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


$8.00. 


AGENCIES. 


A. J, THORPE, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BARKER & CREAMER, 
Lonpon, OHIO. 
BOWEN, MERRILL &C0., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


G, W. DUFFUS & (0, 
Cuicago, ILL. 


OUR SALES EQUAL THE COMBINED SALES OF ALL OTHER TYPE-WRITERS. 


Machines Guaranteed. Send for Circular, 


GEO. BECKER & CO., 30 Great Jones St., N. Y: 
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D0 NOT BUY A TYPE-WRITER 


Until you have Seen and Tested 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER. 


Price, Twelve Dollars. 


It has been remodeled and greatly improved, and is 
now the most perfect machine, both for ease of manipu- 
lation and excellence of work. Weight, 7 lbs., packed. 

If you think it is too cheap to be good, order one to 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination, so that, 
in case it does not prove satisfactory, you can return 
it by merely paying express charges both ways. 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO. 


319 Broadway, 


Entrance on Thomas Street, NEW YORK. 





The VALUE of 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Is measured by its usefulness. 


To all who write (and everybody writes) a good 
Pen must be useful. 


|\Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


“Ts the very best of them all.” 
—Rev. Tuos. K. Beecner, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 
BECAUSE 
st. It is ready without trouble or delay.” 
—N. Y. Sum 
ad, “It writes freely and never overtiows.” 
—BenjAmin Norturor, Assistant Editor V. VY. Graphic. 
3d. ** Never out of order in a year’s constant use.” 
—Reyv. W. L. Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E. Church, N. Y. 
} 4th. It never soils the fingers.” 
—Morris Puiurs, Home Journal, N.Y, 
sth. “Try it and you will use no other.” 
—Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
See advertisements in previous numbers. 
It is made in several styles and seven sizes. 
Buy it for a Christmas present to yourself or some friend. 
It is sure to please, and will be kept and used for years. 
Send for an illustrated price-list at once, and get what 
you want early. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention ScriBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


L. E. Waterman, Sole M’fr, 


155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. 
of pocket, with leather cover, 30 cents. 


Price 





NEW MODEL HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


PRICE, $40.00. 


Awarded Medals of Superiority over all its competitors by 
leading Institutes in America and Europe. 


Guaranteed to do better work, and a greater variety, than any other 


type-writer tn the world. 


Interchangeable types, in all languages, $1.00 per font. Business 
houses desiring a type-writer, will find this a practical machine, 


adapted to every want. 


ary men. 


Also a favorite with clergyman and liter- 


Celia Thaxter, who does all her literary work on this writer, says of it: 


“T have used the Caligraph and other type-writers, 
in all respects to any I have seen. 


Agents wanted. 


SLES OF SHOALS, June 12, 1886. 


I 
and do not hesitate to pronounce the Hall Type-Writer greatly superior 


CELIA THAXTER.” 


Illustrated pamphlets, with price-list, free. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, Saiem, Mass. 





«“C ALIGRAPH WRITING NIACHINE 


Price, $ Price, $8 5.00 


It Stands at the Head! 


20,000 in daily 
use. 


For printed matter, etc., address 


—: THE MOST:— 
Practical, 
Durable 
and Rapid 
WRITING MACHINE 


FOR THE 
Office, Library, and 
Family. 


THE AMERICAN W WRITING MACHINE Co., 


New York Branch, 237 Broadway. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 











Ladies ! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
e. Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoeslook natural, 
not varnished. 
Burron & OrT.ey, Mfrs., N. Y- 





ESTABLISHED 180!. 


BARRY $ 
RIGOPHEROUS 


‘ \\ HT s 
Since the year 1801 this invaluable preparation has been 
before the public, and every year as its excellencies become 


more extensively known, its popularity has increased. For 
removing dandruff, cleansing and restoring the hair, and for 


all ailments of the head, it is a sovereign remedy. It will 
keep the hair moist, thick, and lustrous, and is warranted to 
prevent it from ever becoming gray, thin, harsh, or scurfy. 


Dont be a Clam 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








FOR 50 YEARS. 





STOOD THE TEST 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL ORUGCISTS. 


Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward’s 


WILD CHERRY TONIC. 


Endorsed by all leading Physicians throughout the country, for 

Chronic Diarrhea and all Summer Complaints. When 

travelling do not be without a bottle, as you will find it very bene- 

ficial in ane of diet and water. Ask your druggist, or send to 

Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE, 








A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 

DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREA M, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on beauty, and defies de. 
tection. It has stood the test of thirty 

years, and isso harmless we 

taste it to be sure the prep- 

aration is properly made, 

Accept no counterfeit of 

similar name, The distin- 

guished Dr.L.A.Sayre said 

to a lady of the haut ton (a 

patient): ‘*As you ladies 

will use them, I recommend 

‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 

least harmful of alithe Skin 

preparations.” One bottle 

will last six months, using 

it every day. Also Poudre 

Subtile removes superfiu- 

, . ous hair without injury to 

the skin. For sale nm all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 

out the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS, 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

F. T. HOPKINS, SOLE PRop., 37 Great Jones"Street N. Y. 


PAIN-EXPELLER! 


is acknowledged to aa the best and most | 
efficacious Remedy for GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, as testified by Thousands of 

le. Who has once tried this excellent 

m: will always keep the “PAIN 
EXPELLER” trademark “Anchor” in his 
house. Sold by all Chemists, Price 60 Cents, 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 


No other cos- 
metic will do it. 

















om ry who will, on appli- 
leased to send full partic are 











FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
'@ET THE BEST" 
THE IMPROVED PATENT 
CHAMPION TRUSS. 

COATED MALLEABLE STEEL S 3 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER COVERED SPRINGS. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID GOVERED SPRINGS, 


HILADA CENTENNIAL GOLD MEDAL.NEW ORLEANS, 


GENUINE STAMPED, PHILATRU COmanuracty GIO Locust st PHILA, 
* SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE + 


YEARS of Suffering may be 
avoided by a single trial of BARLETT’S PILE SUP- 
POSITORIES,. In addition to their value in Hemor- 
rhoids, they are a specific for Habitual Constipation. 

Price $1.00 at druggists or by mail. 
Jno. C. BAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 


pjumt MORPHINE HABIT 


aanadns 


> 
2 


‘ANBHNYIADNSN 





Nervousness, Lost sleep or Lo with 

business. Directions simple. Terms Low. Treat- 

ment sent on trial and NO PAY ssked | until you are 

efited. ures _in Six Monthe. 
REMED FREE. INT 

co” LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


M fie cured without suffering, ata 





rivate home. 
o pay unlesscured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 
O. 8. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 
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PROPRIETARY: ARTICLES aaame 


HAIR 
CoLoriNnG} J 
MPERIAL bss. 
HAIRREGENERATOR 


PRICE $1.50. PAMPHLET FEEL. 


No. 1, Black; No. 4, Chestnut 5 

No, 2, Dark Brown; No. 5, Light Chestaut 5 

No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 6, Gold Blonde; 
No. 7, Ash Blonde. 


Instantly restores Gray Hair, Bleached Hair 
or Gray Beard: to natural color ; leaves it 
clean, soft and glossy, and no one dreams 
that you color it. Absolutcly harmless, 
odorless, and lasting. Send sample of hair. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Mention this Publication, 64 W. 23d St., New York, 


IMPERIAL HAIR WASH 


—Is a—— 
Favorite Shampoo for Cleansing the Scalp and 
Hair, Removing Dandruff, etc. Price, 50 cents. 
Send us $2.00 and sample of hair for which we 
will express Imperial Hair Regenerator and 
Imperial Hair Wash. 

















WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 

THE WONDERFUL BRILLIANCY, s0 easily pro- 
duced by this article, WITHOUT the least detriment 
to valuable plate, are merits possessed by no other 
plate powder. Send for sample and convince yourself. 

For sale by all leading dealers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps. When purchasing note label carefully. 


See that f 
sat, ELECTRO-SILIGON *:"* 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 


for Paregoric, Drops, Infant 


Syrups, and Castor Oil. It 


is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


CASTORIA. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, 
Without injurious medication. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 


CASTORIA. 


“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children 
that I recommend it as superior to any pre- 
scription known to me.” 

H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Murray Street, New York. 
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& PERFECT TOILET SOAP. . 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


PuRE PartLmM 


Pressed Cakes, = $1.25 per dozen. 
Old Dry Blocks, - - 10c. per block. 
In Bars, - = = = 20c, per Ib. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP: 
Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes; if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on 
the skin. 
532 sT. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their Spupetections, , including Facial 
Development, i Hair and Bealp, | Superfluous 
rks, Mole arts, Moth, 

Peviten hi Red — Acne, B Blk Heads, Scars, 
® Pitting and their Seon Send 10c. for 
., edition. Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
St.. Albany, N. Y., Established 1870. 


JOHN STREET, 
PA. 





S 
book of 50 
87 North 


PERFECrED OXYGEN 


“Hay Fever, Hay Fever,” Weak Lungs, General 
Debility, and Nervous Diseases. Write for Pamphlet and 
Interesting Letters, FREE BY MAIL. 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 








OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


to the skin. 


Imparts a brilliant transparenc 
iscolorations, 


Removes all pimples, freckles and 


OWDER. 


(o>, LADIES | CURL OR FRIZZ 


ee, ues Your Hair with the 
aS sig IMPROVED 


ea, Mair Curler, 


“a andavoid - denger of —_ = orSoiling 
air or Ss. Money 
poe Rane ed “ay satiafnc etorye 
FOR SALB BY D ERS. 
Pin F ing Mad ty Peele. 
REATER ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 


STAMMERING 


And all Nervous Defects of Speech THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 


“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the bone st, best 
known, and most successful of its kind in America.”—¥. ¥. 
World. For full information, testimonials from former pupils 
and eminent men, send for circular. 


I. R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 
“*PARTED BANG”’ 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, guaran- 
teed becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, &6 up, according to size 
and color. Beautifying Mask, with pre- 
, paration, ¥2; Hair Goods,Cosmetics,etc. 
y Sent C.O.D. anywhere. Send to the m’f’r 
for Illus. Price-Lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 
State St. (Cent’] Music Hall), Chicago. 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
by using Dr. S. BIRDSALL’s 
Save Loss from Runaways Prev secorre™ Heron: 
ING Strap. Send for Descriptive Circular. KING & CO., 
Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Owego, N. Y. 


For Sale 
verywhere. 





CURLER 


PATAPRIL26 37 ® 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 





PAT D, 1885.- 


Que Tuiro Size.. 


MOUSTACHE SPOON SHIELD. 


Neatness and Comfort for Moustache Wearers. The 
neatest Novelty of the Age. Can be immediately ad- 
pee to any table a. Try one and you will age 

e without it. Mailed to any address in the U. 
Canada or Europe on receipt of 25 cents. ph awe 
Denver Novelty Co., P. O. Box 2310, Denver, Col., 
U. S. A. Trade supplied at liberal discount through 
Blythe, Lehman & Co., Wholesale Jewelers, Denver, 
Col., to whom advertiser refers. 





EDORADRESS SHIELDS 
ARE THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


RINKMANN & CO. BALTIMORE.MD., 





YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK } RED | VIOLET | GREEN 5 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Name color. — giving full 
information free on application. Addre: 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 

















66 THE BEST CURE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, 
and Consumption, is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s Well-known 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
mE and preventing Dandruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


HINDERGORNS. 


Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &. 
Btops all pain. Ensures wocmmert tothe the feet. Never rts 
cure. 15 centsat » Ne Yo 





© CONSUMPTION® 


throat and hea my anne a. = . ie y onon 
Sample bottles f directions 
for home treatment, “Bean mae — 
Dr. Wm. F. G. Noeting & Co., East Hoapten, Conn. 





C AT A R R sent cured by the great 


German Remedy. Sample 
instamps. E. H. Medical Co., East Hampton, Conn, 





package and book for 4 cents 

CENTS (silver) pays for your address in the 

“ Agents’ Directory,” which goes whirl- 

ing all over the United States, you will get hun- 

dreds of samples, circulars, book ks, newspapers, 

ma azines, ete., from those who want agents. You 

get lots of good reading free, and be WELL PLEASED 

wit the “the small investment. List containing name 
Sent to each person answering this advertisement. 

T. D. CAMPBELL. 99 Boyleston, Indiana. 





USE VROOM & FOWLER’S Military 
Shaving Soap, 12 Gold St., N. ¥. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and , Superfluous Hair, h Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles. rinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, BI’k Heads 
Pitting, etc. d their treatment. Sen 
10¢. es, 4th edition. 





iances, Springs, etc, Six 
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HOT WATER Le | 


For Warming Public Buildings, Banking Tustitutions, Private Residences, and Conservatories, by HOT WATER. 


Over 1,000 now in successful operation, and giving the best satisfaction. 








ADVANTAGES. 
Insures a warm house day and night. 
Saves from 25 to 30 per cent. in fuel. 
Gives an even healthy temperature. 
/s perfectly noiseless in operation. 


/s absolutely safe, as it is open to 
the atmosphere. 








Investigate this for your- 
self; any person may under- 
stand if he will examine. 








SELLING AGENTS: | Rice 


». 











ADVANTAGES. 
/s as easy to manage as a stove. 


/s easily regulated; can get any 
degree of heat to suit the sudden 
climatic changes. 


No Gas! WNo Dust! 
No Dirt! No Care! 
No getting up Steum! 








WORKS AT EAST BOSTON. 


JOHN A. FISH, Managing Director. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY nigel WATER HEATER C0., No, 237 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHASE, 31 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich., 


e. (eee 140 Centre vl New York, for Middle and Southern States. 
WHITACRE MFG. CO., 42 & 44 West Monroe St., Chicago, for West and South West. 


for Michigan and Ohio. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND NEW TESTIMONIALS MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. Please mention SCRIBNER’S. 








at? 
4 8. @. HALLETT, 236 Water St., N. Y. 


5 


AiR FURNACES 


EARS’ EXPERIENCE 


as Heating and Ventilating 
_Engineers. 





rari Lene 


eT 


WaRREN CLEVELAND. 


$. - HOWES & CO., 44 Union Street, Boston 








PAID 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE} 





2 BOSTON.« 


350 
PIERGE, BUTLER & a ieRGE MF FG. CO. 





OR DESCRIPTIVE CAT. 





aaaes Steam Heater 


The best, cheapest and most complete 
for dwellings, churches, schools and 
buildings. Self- -feeding, automatic, 
anti-clinker grate. No brick-work. 
Will oO in A from 10 to 13 hours. 


Actual U se. 


mates. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUS 











«SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


DURKEE'S. 


SALAD DRE REGSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENGE 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


LPs s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


“SAMAN THA: SA R AT 0 A 


TPUNNY HITS, FUNNY CUTS. 
Sellslike fun. Agents wanted. HUBBARD *BROS., Phila. 
The Great Secret of the peg? ms of the op 
will restore the song of cage 
ir ANNA®@, birds and preserve them in 
health. 5c. ees Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., ee Pa. 


ENWAY'SA 


DIA PALE 


LASS OR WOOD, 


FULLY EQUAL © He D 
|BESTIMPORTED/ a4 

















FOR SALE BY ALL 
- FIRST GLASS- 
GROCERS & 

DEALERS. 


CANDY 


WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors. 

Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil 
will be pleased to learn that br Wilbor Bene y from 
directions of several professional gentlemen, in combining 
the ~d Oiland Lime insucha manner that it is pleasant to 
the ma its effects in Lung complaints are truly won- 

aerfee <a f many persons whose cases were pronounced 
erful. and who had taken the clear Oil fora jong time 
without marked effect, have been entirely cured by ue 
this tured omy by A. B Be sure and get the genuine, Manufac- 
tur a oaly by A. B. W1zzoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold byall 





Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in America, put 
up inelegant boxes, and strictly 
pure. Suitable for presents. 
Express charges light. Refers 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
UNTHER, 


CANDY |" £1.52 
seems Confectioner, Chicago. 








GRANULA 


comparable Food. Bendy | for immediate 

m a for children and invalid 8. A delicious 

diet. a. for const dyspepsia. Sold 

4 Grocers. Box by mail. ome Gran- 
ula Co., Dansviuix, N. Y., ‘Manufacturers. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ni 

fered. ‘Now '8 your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
‘eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's REAT AME For full particulars address 
RICAN TEA 


F. 0. Box 2 1 and FR Vesey St., New York. 


ComPANY 





WHILBUR’S 


e finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Realien orig mea ane ean pas 
UR & SONS, Philadelphia 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS to 
those who GET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COFFEE in large 
quantities, DINNER and TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND SETS,SILVER- 
WARE, &c. Teas of all kinds from 30 cents to 75 cents per pound. 
We do avery AA Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS ip Log SILVER-PLATED CAS- 
TERS as Premiums, with d $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECC Tey TEA SETS with $11 orders. 
GOLD-BAND or MOSS- ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNERSETS 
of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, anda HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large ee price and premium list, o' pages, containing 
also CASH PRICES for our nares at LESS than Wholesale 

rices. As to our re RE a Tv are ased to refer to the pub- 


Pai plea 
a Oo Washington foupe Boston, 1 Wsbs. 














The volume for 1888 will be, in many respects, superior to any that 
have preceded it, as will be seen by the following partial Announcements: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


the famous English Statesman, will contribute an article, expressly written 
for the Companion, on “The Future of the English-Speaking Races.” 


s s s 
Six Serial Stories, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 188. BY 


J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, Chas. H. Ober, Robert Barr, 
Mrs. Lily F. Wesselhoeft, and Mrs. Frank Lee. 


Renowned Contributors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will appear 
from the following Eminent Authors of Great Britain and the United States: 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GEN. LORD WOLSELEY, 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P., GEN. GEO. CROOK, U. §. A, 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


and many other well-known and popular writers. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, 


instead of eight pages, will be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing 
the size of the paper almost one-half, and giving an extraordinary amount and 
variety of choice reading and illustrations, without any advance in the price. 


Creat Variety of Reading. 


Articles of Travel; Sketches of Eminent Men; Fascinating Stories; Tales 
of Adventure; Historical and Scientific Articles; Facts; Bright 
Sayings; Anecdotes; Sketches of Natural History; Poetry. 


Free to Jan. Ist, (888. 


tas j New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive the 

Ze paper free to Jan. 1st, 1888, and for a full year from that 
date. This offer includes the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Double Holiday Numbers. Specimen Copies and Colored 
Announcement free, Please mention this Magazine. Address 


Perry Mason & Company, 
-_—_. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 

















VS SMIRK ROS 
ANWANT ES. 
WOUSSIAN 





The only brand of Laundry Soap 
awarded a first class medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. Guaran- 
teed absolutely pure, and for general 
household purposes is the very best 


SOAP 











WM. S. KIMBALL & CO0’S 


STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES, 


— Oem oe 


The tobacco used in our Cigarettes is exclusively of the 
highest grades of Virginia and Turkish, and none but skilled 
workmen are employed in their manufacture. 





Superior Excellence, fs ae gc) Superior Excellence, 


Delicacy, and Purity . Bie ok ek Pe) ye oA Delicacy, and Purity 


are our Strongest Claims. ° “S - ie are our Strongest Claims, 





Our Straight Cut Cigarettes in their various forms have 
taken the front rank; their exquisite make-up recommends them 
at once. Those in satin packets are well known, while those in 
flexible pouches of 10s are yet new, but are well liked. A new 
size, very small, in boxes of tos, called “ Cupips,” will be found 
delicate and dainty for a quiet smoke. 

Those in flat boxes of 20s are in two degrees of strength: 
Mild (Athletic) and Extra Mild (Four-in-Hand). The same are 
put up in boxes of 50s, and will be found to possess all the striking 
features contained in high-wrought Cigarettes. 

Wee Ask your dealer for our Cigarettes, or send direct to 
the factory. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


14 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. PEERLESS TOBACCO WoRKS, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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. HE season ended at 

Newport, and the 

summer homes by 

’ the sea and in the 

mountains abandoned, the tour- 

vi on oe “i ist turns westward to that mar- 

iiite i ES An, velous country where all varie- 

Uy ta Aa thy MD. ties of tastes find their realiza- 

4 os hu tion. Year by year the desire 

“gi oom mare of true Americans to see their 

‘ own country before visiting 

others increases, and just now California ex- 

cursions are immensely and deservedly popu- 

lar—never before were the facilities so great ; 

oil in the West has changed from hardship to luxury. 

~ <7-— The Burlington Route (C., B. & Q. R. R.) connects with 

all the great transcontinental lines, whether you wish to go by Denver and through the 

superb Rocky Mountain scenery lying along the line of the Denver & Rio Grand R. R.; 

by Council Bluffs, Ogden, Oregon and the new Portland line; by Kansas City, Albuquerque 

and Mojave ; by Fort Worth, El Paso and Los Angeles ; by St. Paul or Minneapolis and 

the Northern Pacific ; or the still more northern route by St. Paul, the Manitoba road, the 

Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, to Portland, and steamer to San Francisco. The Bur- 

lington offers e/even distinct and surpassingly comfortable and interesting routes. The 

dining-car service on the Burlington is famous throughout the West. On certain days of 

each month the C., B. & Q. offers excursion tickets, good on any of its routes for six months, 
at the low rate of $80. 00. 


Send for full particulars to PAUL MORTON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agt., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
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ALBANY PERF ORA TED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


NUFACTURER 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘“Anti-Rust,”” and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 





LONDON, 
British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Co., 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 








MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 
Papers, 


IN ROLLS. 
ALI SIZES 


—AND— 


WEIGHTS. 


PRICE 


ONE 








50° 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


— AND — 


Four, Thousand-Sheet Rolls 


BEST STANDARD BRAND 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 


Anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of 


A AAnnAAAnnAnnnans 


ANTI-RUST 


Wrapping Paper 


— ia 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


INJURY 


FROM 


DAMPNESS. 


REDUCED 


DOLLAR 








OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of 
securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians 


fail to relieve. 
his pa 


venience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. 


r, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the incon- 
The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 





We submit a few extracts from the many letters we 
originals may be 


31 SomERsET Sr., Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, allayin, ng to a great extent the intense 
itching, is a remedy easily aj ppplied, and a trial is convincing of 
its merits. JOHNSON, M.D., 

NEw HAvEN, Feb. 1; 1886. 

It is a decided phcoanee to find an advertised article possessing 
real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply. 

New_York, April 5, 1886. 

From A Puysicran.—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket 


case for $1 enclosed. 
u YBURGH, May 17, 1886. 
My 
enclose $1 for eight packets with pocket c 
w Your, April, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying 
result. It is a splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
ment. Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. 
Lis: , D. T., April 30, 1886. 


BON, 
Your Medicated Paperis a bonanza in my family ; 
two cases of long stan . Lenclose $1 for two rolls. 
Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 


GENTLEMEN :—Having recommended your Medicated Paper to | 


a number of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find it of 
= at benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in some cases 
as made a permanent cure. 


NEw 
yhysician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I 


hasrelieved | 


receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 


seen at our office. 


New Hartrorp, Iowa, Aug. 11th, 1887. 
We cannot saad without your Medicated Paper. Send two dol- 
lars’ worth at on 
PrrrsBuRGH, Pa., Aug. 7th, 
I enclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated aper, thet best 
remedy we have ever found. 
Custon, Iowa, Aug. 3d, 1887. 
I have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and enclose 
one dollar for further supply. 


ARECLE, FINAL Co., ARIZONA, June 14th, 1887. 
zee send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated 


‘ape: 
Gretna, Iowa, Aug. Ist, 1887. 
I have suffered for years out ea palkered by your Medicated 
Paper. Enclosed find two dollars for more of it. 


University, Miss., July 8th, 1887. 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and 
enclose Postal Note for another roll. 
SEDALIA, Mo., July 15th, 1887. 
I enclose one dollar for which please send me pocket packages 
of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
DEMoPoLIS, ALA. 
I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
Send me one dollar’s worth in — packages, as I carry it with me. 


ENVER, Cou., April 19th, 1887, 
Ihave found your Medicated Paper superior to any I ever 
saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 





Pocket Packet, 
Price 
Eight 
Two 1 


ackets and Neat Pock Ca 


er Roll of 1,000 Sheets securely wrapped in Tin Foil, — 


1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - - - - 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. 


- bey 4 
0.50 
- 1.00 
1.30 


Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO.—ALBANY, N. Y. 
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“‘T have just received the Price-List and Samples of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, for which I 
sent the manufacturers fifty cents a few days ago. Everybody says they are the best, and everybody is 
right. I must get a large bottle of one of the odors the first time I go out.” 


LUNDBORG’S “EDENIA” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known throughout the 
world for many years, and are acknowledged to be the best. 

Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury of fine perfumes and 
colognes a modern necessity, and no boudoir is now complete without a 
selection of the best the market affords. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price-List to the manufacturers, 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 























Ofttizal iibscers 
Presented by the Proprietors of PEARS Soap. 


Strobic Circles invented by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., B.A. 


iy 
ZF Yj 


CSS 


Xe 
BaD. IN 


HOLD this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 

each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. The inner 

cogged wheel will be seen to revolve in an opposzte direction. 





Protected against infringement and solely controlled by The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mrs. Langtry for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mad. Adelina Patti for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by the late world-loved Henry Ward Beecher. * 


PEARS’ SOAP—Makes the hands soft as velvet. 








Trow’s PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 

















nn ST L <A: WAREHOUSE: 
26 JOHN STRE 
FSTERBROOK P NS NEW YORK. a 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: 048, 14, 130, 323, 161. 








FOR DYSPEPSIA, 4 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, | 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERCY, INDICESTION, Etc. 


Horse 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


A liquid. preparation of the phos- 
phates and he osphoric acid. 
Reeommended by physicians. 
It- makes a delicious drink. 
Invigoratin mses strengthening. 
Pamphlet fi 
For sale rs ‘all dealers. 


ae Mg. sued the United States Governmen t. Dr. Price's the . : 
ome Rae thor dias met Guatnis Atamenia, Lime, © Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


atom. So RIOR BAKING POWDER CO., 
xEW YORK GmOAGO OO” gn, tour 2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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IVYON,, 
"IVYUON:, 


JRAN 5-4 Bone, : 


HARTFORD, G 
Orivinal Accident = 


lc see oS 





y THE Be 
Assets, $9,464,000. Surplus, $2,227,000. 


‘J, G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 


[Cut copyrighted by . 8. Tuzon.] 
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Unequalled in TONE,T 
IANOS WORKMANSHIP, and’ 
BILITY. 
TE OMS | 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimu.v. 





